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Watergate F om etirementat CIA. 


J ack Anderson. 


The Watergate has claimed a 
‘major victim in the Central In- 
telligence Agency with’ the 

. forced retirement of its dedi- 
‘eated director of security, How- 
ard Osborn, 


A veteran of 26 years at the]’ 
tor William Colby was told of 
the suppressed memo and he 


cloak-and-dagger complex, the 
56-year-old Osborn was caught 
up in the suppression of a mys- 
terious CIA’ memo that. de- 
scribed how documents were 
_ burned at the home of Water- 
bugger James McCord, an ex- 
CIA agent. 
The secret memo was based 
on information supplied by a 
‘|former FBI inspector, Lee Pen- 
ington, then with the CIA asa 
paid “consultant.”.Pennington, 
an old family friend of the Mc- 
‘Cords’, had visited Mrs. McCord 
iafter her husband was arrested 
‘inside .. Democratic’ National 
Committee headquarters in 
‘June, 1972. He-found her burn- 
-ing papers and documents. Ear- 
lier, she had burned typewriter 
‘ribbons. 
. Pennington loyally reported 
the episode to his CIA bosses, 
and the CIA wrote it up in memo 
form. For more than a year and 
a half, it lay in the CIA files like 
a-paper bomb. s 
Meanwhile, FBI sleuths were 
asking embarrassing questions 
‘about whether the CIA knew of 
destroyed documents from 
among McCord’s papers, and 
‘were getting persistent denials 
fromthe CIA. 


ny 


: Finally, 
committee vice chairman How- 
ard H. Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.) began 
‘snooping into the CIA: role in 
the cover-up, and a middle-level 
‘CIA employee who knew of the | 
hidden memo threatened to 


Senate Watergate 


blow the whistle. | 
After some debate, CIA Direc- 


quickly contacted. Rep. Lucien 


Nedzi (D-Mich.), chairman of a 


House intelligence subeommit- 


tee. They. agreed that the best 
course was to let all congres-|: 


sional committees involved -in 
the Watergate probe, as well as 
Leon Jaworski’s special (prose- 
cutors, know about the memo. 


Nedzi, after full hearings with |. 


Pennington, McCord and CIA of- 
ficials including Osborn, .con- 
cluded that the CIA had not dis- 
patehed Pennington to burn the 
papers; as the memo seemed to 


suggest. Osborn claimed that he’ 


had rot even known of the 
memo. Nevertheless, Nedzi and. 


Colby were both worried about 


the cover-up. ; 

“Tt led tothe early retirement 
of Osborn,” Nedzi told us. When 
we reached the ex-CIA security 
boss at: his -home near: the 
agency he had served ‘so long, 
he clung to his oath of secrecy.’ 

“] had planned for over ayear 
to retire in June,”: Osborn in- 
sisted..“I realized there was no 
financial benefit to staying and 
decided to retire. : 

Navy Blues—A defense ‘eon- 
tractor has charged that a boy- 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


hood friend ‘of San. Russell B. 
Long (D-La.) offered ‘the sena- 
tor’s services for $150,000 to set- 
tle the contractor’ s dispute with 
the Navy. ~ ; os 
Leng, ‘chairman of the power- 
ful Senate Finance Committee, 
knew nothing of any such offer, 
according to..his: office,.nor.has 
our’ investigation: showed: that 
Long ever authorized one. J. Roy 


‘Becnel, who-is accused of mak- 


‘never. asked for a-dime. I never 


expected anything.” 
But the contractor, Lewis Mal- 


‘Internal Revenue Service i inves- 
tigators that Beenel sought cash 


for his services." 


‘Malnak, president of Lew Mal- 
nak Associates, went to Becnel 
in (1972 for help in settling a 
$750,000 contract claim with the 
Navy. Malnak says he had heard 
that Becnel: knew Long and that 
Becnol identified himself as a 
“bag man” -for, the Louisiana 
senator, «+. 

Malnak swears that Beenel 
asked for $50,000 in cash “to get 
the claim settled immediately” 
through Long’s office. When 


| Malnak protested that he lacked 


such a large sum, Becnel sug- 


lgested that he boost his claim’ 


above $1 million and pay $150,- 
000-:if Beenel’s efforts were suc- 
cessful, according to Malnak, 

Malnak, with no important 
contacts in’ Washington,’ had 
tried several times unsuccess- 
fully to’ see Long’s top aide, Bob 
Hunter, Once Cecnel became in- 


‘|Malnak, 


‘hotly contests Malnak’s 


Tuesday, ae 2, 1974 


BIS 2 


volved in ‘the’ case, the. sariey? 


ifell quickly. | rae 

“They walked Becnel- ‘in like; 
he was a member of the staff,” © 
recal Hé . claims 
Hunter promised to “look into-: 
(the case). because - “Becne}}; 
asked him to.” Malnak’s’ logs, 
show he met with Hunter, three; 


times in 1972. 

_ ‘At the last meeing, Malnak 
E lsays, he felt that Hunter had lost © 
ing the offer, swore to us:-“I'tinterest. Malnak says he never 
‘promised nor paid ‘Becnel a, 


commission,“ nor ever, ‘talked. 


‘money with Hunter. eee 
nak of Cherry Hill, NJ., has told} Ey 


In’ ‘commenting on. the case,:, 


‘Hunter says he has known Bec-, 
‘mel for years, as has Long. 
‘Hunter “'recalls meeting’ with 
[Mainak at Becnel’s request, but’ 


says he did nothing to help Mal- 
nak. : 


Becnel, ‘a former justice of the rh 


peace and drainage contractor, 
story. 
“’m not a satchel. man,” he 


'steamed., “I never knew Russell 


‘Long" to take a dime, I’ll ‘get 


-hold of Malnak and break his 


neck,” 

‘Footnote: Malnak’s interest i iss 
in getting his claim settled. He:, 
charges that he was “black; 
mailed” after his detection. 
equipment discovered that the:+ 


Navy had bought faulty distress-,, | 


warning devices for Polaris., 


“Isubs. Reps. Edwin Forsythe (R-.: 


N.J.) and Les Aspin (D-Wis,).; 
have asked for a complete Jus- 
tice Department probe of the, 
Navy’s handling ofthecase... ,~ 


= _" 1974 United Feature Syndicate. mee 
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SEN. IIOWAKD II, BAKER JR. 
... probes CIA involvement 


Baker to Say oe: 
. Hunt Get Job * 


By Laurence Stern 
Washington Post Staff Writer er 
|’ Testimony indicating that a Central ; ia 
: Intelligence Agency official recom- : , ; y ~ 
mended the employment of Watergate ; ; 
conspirator E. Howard Hunt Jr. by a’ - 
Washington public relations firm | ie Ss 
' , which has served as a CIA “cover” will : yee et ens 
; e oes -»» be released today by Sen. Howard H. oe re 
Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.). . : ; 4 
The public relations firm is Robert” 
Mullen & Co., whose relationship with 
the CIA forms a central theme of the oe *e hen Oo 
‘| Baker report cleared by the CIA for” ae : toh fete SS at i 
release last weekend. a rn ees 
a Hunt was recommended to the Mul- 
| len firm at the time of his retirement _ 
‘7 from the agency in 1970 by a CIA offi- 
“ial identified as Frank O’Malley. 00"), 
There have been unsubstantiated alle. *)".! 
gations in the case that Hunt was res" 
commended to Mullen by former CIA *. 
Director Richard M. Tielms. ee ee ay — ha gunee 
Roth the CIA and officials of the jesse. yi | ag MLS Seer Ss UG 
Mullen company have acknowledged!) .. °°. Z BORA toe 
their mutual tics, which included prow 9} pan aia 
viding a corporate cover for CIA oper- ; : a 
. -atives in Mullen & Co. offices in Singa- ob ; Tages asa 
.. . pore and Amsterdam. : oe 
: Sources who have examined the re-' 
port say it provides no conclusive links © : a 
between the CIA and the original - : 
Watergate break-in such as have been: | * : ; es 
hinted by former White House aide > te : ; {ge eae 


"+. Charles Colson and by Baker. - ae x aes ’ 
"4. However, it includes documentation a tt ts NA ge : : 
ene _ in the form of three CIA memoranda". ; 8 
> , ‘ as E 9 ?. ° ve . . 
pproved' For Release 200-O00B: AGIACRDP84-00499R000200010002-2... |" 
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Baker to Issue Report | 


BAKER, From Al 


+. which point to covert effoyts by offi- 
re -elals of the agency to minimize its in- 
te “volvement in the Watergate investiga- 
rtion. 

: There is also some evidence that 
t. “Robert F. Bennett, president ‘of Mullen 
r.and son of Sen. Wallace F. Bennet (R- 
© Utah), was tipped off prior to-.the 
Ks Watergate burglary that a White 
«House break-in team was targeting Me- 
>. Govern campaign headquarters for a 
re political intelligence raid. 


« Bennett has privately acknowledged 
+ that he was given advance knowledge - 


= of the operations of the burglary team. . . 


; But it was unknown whether he passed - 


‘(L 'this information on to the CIA. , 


‘+ Bennett that he planted unfavorable © 
& stoyies in Newsweek and The Washing- 
cS F oa 


; ‘The memos upon which Baker drew ° 
a 


.4in the preparation of his report were 
* drafted by Erie W. Eisenstadt, chief of 
» the central cover staff for the CIA’s 
* clandestine directorate; Martin J. Lu- 


« kasky, Bennett’s “case officer” within 


© 


‘the agency, and subordinates of former ° 


CIA security director Howard Osborn, 
who recently took an early retirement 
\. from the CIA. 

& The Eisenstadt and Lukasky memos 
‘~ Yecount the CIA’s relationships with 
“ Mullen & Co, and recount claims by 
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ton Post dealing with White House 


aides, including Colson. The object of - 
these stories, the Baker report will in- .. 


dicate, was to draw attention away 


from CIA involvement in the Waters 


Bate case. 
The Osborn material, as érereua 


identity of a former federal investiga- 


tor who helped Watergate burglar 
‘James W. McCord Jr.’s wife destroy ~~ 


oe 


“by Baker, suggests that the former a 
CIA security director provided mis-" . 
leading information to the FBI on the 


CIA records at their home immedi- . 


ately after her husband’s arrest in the 
Watergate break-in case, 


of the case, was an outgrowth of the 
futernal memorandum prepared in 


’. Osborn’s office which resulted in tha 
‘transmission of misleading informa- “ 


i tion to the FBI. 


Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi (D-Mich. 5 who 


gram “Face the Nation” (WTOP) that 
it contained “no bambshells.” Nedzi, 


chairman of the House Armed Service , . 

. liitelligence Subcommittee, has taken 
testimony from CIA officials. on: a 
number of allegations made in ‘the « 


: oo. Up. 
Osborn’s retirement, according to. 
one official familiar with the handling 


; has reviewed a draft of the Baker re- | 
port, said Sunday on the CBS pro-. 


he 
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draft version of Baker’s report. , 
The Michigan Democrat is said to 


gate scandal, 
Some of Baker’s colleagues on the 


. Senate Watergate committee, of which | - 
have }.. 
. charged that Baker has sought to im- 


served as co-chairman, 


plicate the CIA in the scandal to di- 


vert attention from the White House! 


role in the break-in and ensuing cover- 


The report also questions why photo- 


“ graphs found in the CIA file taken by 


a 
ite 
be in contact with the CIA’s con-|_ 
‘pressional liaison office on an almost 
_ day-to-day basis as new allegations 
“have arisen suggesting new involve- 
: ments by the agency in the Water-| 


members of the White House “plumb-|, - 


ers” team during the Elisberg break-in 
were not turned over to the FBI, even 


though agency officials were aware of| . . 
| their evidentiary significance. 


‘By and large, the Baker report 


reaches no definite conclusions but it} _ 


* suggests continued investigation of the 


relationships between the CIA and 


Watergate and names prospective wit-|. E 


nesses to ‘be examined. 


' The Senate Watergate committee) © 
_ has gone out of existence but will issue}. 
its final report next week. Ee 
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By BARRY KALB and MARTHA ANGLE 
Star-News Staff Writers 

The Senate Watergate investigation appears 
headed for a major conflict in testimony betwen 
two of its star witnesses, James W. McCord Jr. 
and John J. Caulfield,.the man who admits he 
transmitted offers of executive clemency from 
the White House to McCord. 

McCord told the committee yesterday that dur- 
ing meetings in January, Caulfield promised him 
clemency, money for his family and other induce- 
ments to plead guilty at the Watergate trial then 
under way. McCord said Caulfield told him Presi- 
dent Nixon was personally aware of the offers. 

Caulfield, The Star-News has learned, has al- 
ready admitted to the Watergate grand jury that 

. he made the offers to McCord as McCord said. 

> But Caulfield also told the grand jury, according 
te informed sources, that he never mentioned the 
name of Nixon or anybody else in connection with 

the offers. ; 
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’ FOLLOWING McCord’s nationally televised 
statements yesterday, presidential press secre- 
tary Ronald L. Ziegler said at the White House 
that the President ‘‘at no time authorized 
anyone”’ to make such offers. 

Ziegler repeated previous statements that the 
President never narticinated in or knew of the 


“JOHN J. ey ‘i 
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President never participated in or knew of the 
cover-up. He also denied that Nixon has any in- 
tention, because of the Watergate scandal, of re- 
signing before his second term is up. 

The discrepancy between McCord’s. and 
Caulfield’s versions of their meetings, plus mat- 
ters such as a secret letter which sources say 
McCord mailed to Caulfield in December but has 
never mentioned in testimony anywhere, raises 
doubts about some of McCord’s testimony. 

Caulfield has told the grand jury that he made 
the offers to McCord on orders of his former boss, 
then White House counsel John W. Dean III. 


THIS CONFESSION, and Caulfield’s corrobo- 
ration of the fact that the offers were made, pro- 
vide some of the firmest evidence to date that 


enn: wre 8 ASE el a tt 


Wihlite HOUSE Officials were acepsy iInvosved fn Lie 
Watergate cover-up. 
Caulfield could not be reached personally for 


comment, but did read this statement for televi- © 


sion cameras: 
“I have briefly reviewed Mr. McCord’s state- 


ment before the Senate Select Committee, and 
while it does not fully reflect my best recollection 
of the events which took place between he and I 
during January of this year, it is true that I met 
with Mr. McCord on three occasions in January 
and conveyed to him certain messages from a 
high White House official.” 

Caulfield then said that he had ‘‘fully 
disclosed” the pertinent information to the grand 
jury, and has been questioned on two occasions 
by the Senate committee staff. He is due to testify 
publicly before the committee on Tuesday, after 
McCord finishes, and reportedly plans to invoke 
neither executive privileges nor his Sth Amend- 
ment right against self-incrimination. 

Caulfield, according to The Star-News’ 
sources, realizes he could face criminal prosecu- 
tion for aiding in an obstruction of justice, but 
has chosen to testify freely anyway. 


THE PROSECUTORS, however, reportedly 
are more interested in his testimony than in pros- 
ecuting him, and therefore do not plan at the 
moment to indict him. The same strategy was 
used during the Watergate trial with Alfred C. 
Baldwin III, who told of operating the wiretap 
placed clandestinely inside Democratic National 


Committee headquarters last spring. 
See McCORD, Page A-11 


daeanly inunlved in the . 
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By Fred Barnes 
Star-News Staff Writer 


A House Armed Services 
subcommittee: has subpoe- 
nacd Waterpate conspirator 
Ii, Howard Hunt Jr, to testi- 

. fy about how he gained ac- 
cess to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1971, 


When Hunt appears on 
. Thursday, it will be his first 
: testimony before any of the 
congressional committees 
‘that are looking into aspects 
of the Watergate scandal. 
‘He is slated to testify later 
before the special Senate 
| Watergate committee. . 

A former CIA agent, Hunt 
‘is now serving a 35-year 
prison term for his part in 
the break-in a year ago at 
the Democratic party's 


headquarters at the Water- ‘ 


gate. 


regard to his activity in 1971 
as a member of a special 
White House team, known 
‘as “‘the plumbers,” that 


was assigned to track down : 


‘leaks of national security 
_- information. 


HUNT MADE 
‘with CIA officials in July 
1971 and was given burglary 
‘equipment that was used in 


‘the break-in at the office of ; 


Daniel Ellsberg'’s psychia- 
'trist in Los Angeles. 


In addition, Hunt was_ 


‘able to query a top CIA op- 
crative, Lt. Col. Lucien 
:Concin, about Elisberg and 
‘the Pentagon Papers, the 
'47-volume secret study of 
“the war in Vietnam which 
‘Ellsberg released to the 
press. 
| According to testimony of 
/Gen. Robert Cushman, the 


-CIA’s deputy director in- 


‘1971, White House aide John 
-Ehrlichman phoned him to 
‘clear the way for Hunt to 
. pet in touch with CIA offi- 


| nome # 


Leal eotninemee T R 


contact 


cials. Ehrlichman has de- 
nied this. 


The House subcommittee, 


which is headed by Pe 
Lucian Nedzi, D-Mich., 
secking Hunt's version of 
how he got into CIA head- 
quarters on repeated occa- 
sions, which officials he 
dealt with and what assist- 
ance he received. 


AMONG OTHER things, 
the subcommittee is inter- 
ested in finding out if Hunt 
got CIA aid in forging ca- 
bles that implicated the 
Kennedy administration in 
the assassination of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem of 
South Vietnam. 

At a closed-door subcom- 
mittee hearing yesterday, 
convicted Watergate bur-. 
glar James J. McCord Jr. 


a _.. . confirmed that he wrote 
The House subcommittee .. 
wants to question Hunt in | 
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five letters to the CIA be- 
tween July 1972 and Janu- 
ary 1973, warning officials 
that an effort was underway 
to have the agency take the 
rap for the Watergate af- 
fair. , 

One of the letters was to 
then-director Richard 
Helms and the others were 
to Paul Gaynor, a CIA offi- 
cial with whom McCord was 
acquainted. 

According to Nedzi, the 
letters said that Gerald 
Alch, McCord’s attorney at 
the time, had urged: him to 
implicate the CIA in the 
Watergate break-in. Alch 
has denied this, 


McCORD SAID the letters 
were designed to ‘‘alert”’ 
the CIA “that a major effort . 
was being undertaken to lay 
the Watergate affair off on 
the CIA,”’ 


: ‘AR and DAILY NEWS 
- Seger 2 = Saturday, June 23, 1973 


s i 


cd. 


He said that he still felt 
“loyalty” and “respect” for 
the CIA because of the 


EA 


‘years he worked for the 


agency. Ifthe CIA were 
blamed for the Watergate 
mess, McCord told report- 
ers, ‘‘I felt it would take 
years to recover.” 

McCord also said his ac- 
count of the Watergate 
scandal, entitled ‘‘Water- 
gate Sanctions, ” will be 
published in August. He 
said he hasn’t ‘‘deliberately 
withheld’? any information 
so that it could be revealed 
first in the book. | 

Nedzi said that the sub- 
committee, which is explor- 
ing CIA involvement in 
comestic affairs, will hear 
testimony next week from _ 
Alch and former White 
House aide Charles Colson, 
in addition to Hunt. 
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{subcommittee by Lieut. Gen. 


‘«{tral Intelligence,‘ ‘- 
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Indicate Of 


_| WASHINGTON, June 3—The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
and high White House officials 
viewed the investigation in. the 
weeks after the Watergate bug- 
ging in June, 1972, as a poten- 
tial political bombshell and not 
as a legitimate matter of na- 
tional security, according to a 
series of high-level ‘C.LA, mem- 
jorandums, 
The memorandums were sub- 
‘ijmitted last month to a Senate 


. and James 
-|B. Schlesinger, Director of Cen- 


According to the documents, 


““ “President Nixon's top White. 
;,House aides repeatedly warned 


that the on-going F.B.J. investi- 
gation into the Watergate epi- 


' |sode could lead to high political 


figures. 

Copies of the documents, 
whose contents had not previ- 
ously been disclosed, were 
examined and transcribed by 


s The New York Times. 


Nixon Order to F.B.1. 


President Nixon, in his 4,000- 
word statement on May 22 


‘ .yabout the Watergate affair, 
.; |Said that he had forbidden the 
 E.B.L to interfere either with 


on-going covert C.I.A. opera- 
tions or with matters of na- 


ie jtional security that had been 


handled by a special investiga- 
“jtions unit set up in 1971 to in- 


' '|Vestigate the publication of tho 


‘Pentagon papers on the war in 
‘lVietnam and other matters, . 
{} The President, without fully 


Ylexplaining the circumstances, 


POLITICALFEARS 
OVER WATERGATE 


ficials Doubt Inquiry 
Concerned Natio 


_jsaid In his statement that “ele- 
{ments of the early post-Water- 
‘gate reports led me to suspect, 
-jincorrectly, that the C.I.A, had 
ovechRovoReleane 2001/09 
nthe had requested his two chicf 
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By SEYMOUR M. HERSH - ; 


Special to The New Youk Times 


D. Ehrlichman, “to insure that “ oh 
the F.B.I. would not carry its . fas 
investigation into areas that : 
might compromise these covert 
national security areas or thos 
of the C.LA.”, . 
End to Inquiry Sought 

Subsequent testimony ast ; : ive 
month before a Senate Appro- ne ari 
priations Subcommittee on In- * 
telligence, headed by Senator . | 
John L, McClellan, Democrat’ of 
Arkansas, “brought allegations { 
that Mr.- Haldeman and Mr. 
Ehrlichman had urged General | 
Walters to’ seck a halt to the ia 
F.B.I. investigation of a Mex- ood ets 
ican. money-laundering opera- |. aoe ae a en oe eee 
tion “that had provided more . re 
than:. $100,000 in operating ee 
funds for the Watergate break- A 
in team. ° ‘>. : : oe 

The nine Walters memoran- Wee eG (ii ae 
dums and one submitted by Mr. - ; o ae 
Schlesinger also provided these ; wt 
disclosures: . 

§John W. Dean 3d, the for- 
mer White House counsel,’ ex- 
pressed the belief on June 26 
that Bernard L. Barker, a mem- 
ber of the Watergate team, 
“had been involved in a clan- 1 
destine entry into the Chilean - . 
Embassy.” There has been no 
official confirmation that the. 
White ‘House, the Committee 
for the Re-election of the Pres- 
ident. or. the Watergate con-' 
spirators had any connection 
with a May, 1972, break-in at 
the Chilean Embassy. 

GL. Patrick Gray 3d, then 
acting F.B.I. director, had been 
urged by some high level offi- ; 
cials to force Harold H. Titus - +‘ 
Jr., the United States Attorney 
for the. District of Columbia, to 
stop his. attempts: to’ subpoena 
the financial records of the Re- 
publican re-election committee — 
as ‘part of the on-going investi- : 
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Watergate team. General Wal 
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hjaides, H. R. Haldeman and John'Continued on Page 25, Column 1 
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Memos of C.LA. Disclose Political Fears 


| 
that I had talked to the Whitelimage of those first meetings 


oF 


‘Continued From Page I, Col, 8 
t . Sar 


‘ters quoted Mr. Gray as say- 
‘ing: “He: could not [stop the 
subpoena], Whoever wanted 
ithis done should talk to the 
‘Attorney General and see if 
jthere was any legal way to do 
‘this. He [Mr, Gray] could not.” 
{ Mr. Dean telephoned Mr. 
Schlesinger at the C.LA. on 


_ 11’ Feb, 9, 1973, to scek advice 


about a pending Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee inves- 
tigation into the International 
Telephone and Telegraph: Cor- 
poration in connection with 
“th Chilean problem.” Mr. 
Schlesigner quoted Mr. Dean as 
saying that “this investigation 
could be rather explosive.” 
Similar concern was expressed 


House and suggested: that thejin late June about the on-going 
investigation not ‘be pushed|F.B.I. investigation. The gen- 
further.” General Walters didjeral quoted Mr. Haldeman as 
as requested, according to his|jsaying on June 23 that the 
own memorandums, : “whole affair was getting em- 
The White House refused to|barrassing and it was the Presi- 
amplify: President Nixon’s May|dent’s wish that Walters call 
22 statement. | on the acting director [of the 
In statements issued after ap-|F.B.1.] and suggest to him that,|: 
pearances before the Senate Ap-|since the five [Watergate] sus- 
propriations subcommittee, both!pects had been arrested, this} 
Mr. Halderman and Mr. Ehrlich-|should be sufficient and that it| * 
man have denied accusations|was not advantageous to have] :. 
that they acted improperly. Thelthe inquiry pushed.” 
former White House aides sug-| General Walters quoted Mr.| |. 
gested that anay wrongdoing|Gray as declaring in a subse-|' 
had been initiated by Mr. Dean.| quent meeting on the same day 
Without mentioning the dis-|that “this was a most awkward] : 
claimer of any C.I.A. involve-jmatter to come up during an 


ment that was provided by Mr.|/election year and he would see}. 
Helms last June, Mr. Halderman| what he could do.” 


by Mr. Dean about the Foerign/declares. in a statement issued! Three days later, according] - 
élations Committee’s interest/Thursday that the White House]to the general’s memorandums, 
in the Chilean Embassy bur-|request for a review of the F.B.I./he met privately with Mr, Dean 
glary. y - . .jinvestigation “was done with no/— after first getting approval} ' 
t @Richard Helms, then thejimtent or desire to impede or/from Mr. Ehrlichman -—— and 


—- : Director of Central Intelligence,|to cover up any aspect of the|/was told by Mr. Dean that 


told a meeting of top White 
House aides on June 23 that 
lhe had told Mr. Gray by tele- 
phone the day before that the 
C.LA. had nothing to do with 
the manipulation or handling of 
cash inside Mexico. General 
Walters quoted Mr. Helms ays 
flatly declaring: “None of the 
suspects [in the Watergate 
break-in} were working for it 
nor had worked for the agency 
in the last two years.” ; 

!The general further ‘quoted 
Mr. Helms as saying that “he 
had told Gray that none of his 
investigations was touching any 
covert projects of the agency, 
current or ongoing.” Mr. Halde- 
man then replicd, according te 
the Walters memorandum, that 
the general “could tell y Gray 


provided a strikingly different ible.’ 


Watergate investigation itself.”|“some of the accused were get-| - 
he said,iting scared and ‘wobbling’.” 
At another meeting on June 


Any such activities, 
were taken without his knowl- 
edge. : ee es 28, Mr. Dean was quoted by 

Mr. Ehrlichman, in his state-)General Walters as declaring 
ment, quoted General Walters|that “the problem was how to 
as being unable to provide as-|stop the F.B.1, investigation be- 
surances to the White House/yond the five suspects... 
about the possible infringement|then asked hopefully whether]. 
on C.LA. activities that would/1 could do anything or had any|: 
result from an extensive F.B.I.| suggestions.” : 
inquiry into the Mexican money! The general’s reply, as he 
trafficking Mr. Ehrlichman also|candidly wrote in his memo- 
quoted Mr. Nixon as declaring,/randum, was “that the affair]. 
in July, 1972, after receiving already had a strong Cuban]: 
further assurances that nojflavor” and that the Cubans|' 
C.LA, activities would be com-|/had “a plausible motive for at-| 
promised, that he still “feared”|tempting this amateurish job} , 
the harmful effects of the F.B..Jwhich any skilled technician 
investigation. | ‘| would deplore. This might be 

The Walters memorandums costly but it would be plaus-} 
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Justice to Abolish 
Intelligence Panel 


By Sanford J. Ungar 


Washington Post Staff Writer © ve aks af 


The Justice Department is 
taking steps to abolish the 
Intelligence Evatuation Com- 
. mittee, a seerct domestic in- 
telligence unit established 


in Deeember, 1970. which is 
now under investigation by 
the Senate select committee 
looking ifto the Watergate 
affair. 

Although the IEC was 
headquartered in the Justice 
Department, its cxistence 
was unknown to many top 
officials at Justice until 
President Nixon referred to 
it in a public statement on 
Watergate last week. 

‘As deseribed by Mr. 
Nixon, the IEC membership 
included representatives of 
the White House, Central 
Intelligence Ageney, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, National Security 
Agency, Secret Service and 


jhe Departments of justice, 


Preasiey and lefeace 


Tle said if was establushed 
' to “help remedy” the situa. 
* tion created when the late J, 
Edgar Hoover, then director 
of the FBI, broke off liaison 
with all agencies except the 

: White House, 

Justice Department 
sources said yesterday that 
Assistant Attomey Genekal 
Henry k. Peterson, chief of 
the depariment’s Criminal 
Division, learned of the 
TEC’s existence-—through in- 
quitics from the Senate 
conunittee---only a few days 
before the President's state- 
ment. 

So carefully was it con- 
cealed that until then, Pet. 
ersen was apparently ing 
ware that he had inherited 
the LEC’s small staff in late 
March, when Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard G. Kleindienst 
abolished the department’s 
Internal Security Division 
and transferred its responsi- 
bilities fo a new section of 
the Criminal Division. 

‘he sources said that Pet- 
evsen linmediately called for 
copies of the IEC’s classified 
reports, on such subjects as 


Approved 


_ didn’t 


foreign influence in the 
peace Movement, and found 
them “worthless.” 

On checking with the 
TEC’s member agencies, Pet- 
crsen discovered that “they 
eare” whether the 
committee continued to ex- 
ist, the sources added, 

As a result, Petersen is 
drafting an order disman- 
tling the IEC and assigning 
its employees to other jobs. 

The sources said, how- 
ever, that Petersen has de- 
cided to retain “on a 
standby basis” the Inter-Di- 
visional Information Unit 
(IDIU), a related group orig- 
inally established by Ram- 
sey Clark, President John- 
son’s last Attorney Gencral, 
and kept by the Nixon ad- 
ministration, to monitor the 
potential for domestic civil 
disturbances. 

There was apparently con- 
siderable overlap between 
the two intelligence units, 
and sourees close to the 
Senate investigation say 
that the IDIU may have 
been used to help conceal 
the IEC. 

The IEC originally drew 
the attention of Senate in- 
vestigators when they 
learned that convicted 
Watergate conspirator 
James W. McCord Jr. had 
received copies of IEC re- 
ports while working as secu- 
rity director for the Com- 
mittee for the Re-clection of 
the President. 

Sen, Lowell P. Weicker Jr. 
(-Conn.), the Watergate 
committee member who has 
pressed the investigation of 
the TEC, said yesterday that 
the reports apparently went 
only to Mr. Nixon’s re-clee- 
{ion committee, under a spe- 
cial arrangement, and were 
not distributed on a biparti- 
san basis. 

Several sources in the 
Justice Department and on 
Capitol Hill yesterday con- 
firmed a department spokes- 


man’s insistence that the 
IEC “has never been an op- 
erational unit,’ but merely 
collated data collected by 
its member agencies, She 
group collected no informa- 
tion of its own, they said. 
The former FBI agent 
who now heads the TEC, 
Bernard A. Wells Jr., de- 
clined to discuss its fune- 
tions with a reporter, but 
other Justice Department 
officials. said that the IEC 
concentrated on “writing pa- 
pers” at the specific request 
of\the White House and 
other government agencies. 
It was ercated in Decem- 
ber, 1970, they said, at the 
suggestion of close presiden- 
tial aides, including former 
chief White Ilouse domestic 
adviser John D. Ehrlichman, 
and brought into the Inter- 
nal Security Division while 
Robert C. Mardian was as- 
sistant attorney general in 


' charge there, 


“with 


(Mardian left Justice last 
year to join the Nixon cam- 
paign and has since re- 
turned to his family’s con- 
struction business in Phoe- 
nix. Ile has been questioned 
by the Watergate grand jury 
here and will meet privately 
Senate investigators 
Friday.) 

The IEC is housed on the 
sixth fleor of the Federal 
Triangle Building on Sth 


Street NW under strict secu- 
rity arrangements. 

According to the Justice 
Department sources, the 
IEC sought, among other 
things, to predict the sizc of 
public demonstrations and 
to measure their potential 
for violence—as part of the 
development of the govern- 
ment’s response to them 

But on some occasions, 
they ‘added, the IEC may 
have dabbled in foreign in- 
telligence matters and may 
have contributed informa- 
tion for use in the Justice 
Department’s prosecution of 
cases with political over- 
tones, such as the Pentagon 
Papers trial of Daniel Ells- 
ae and Anthony J, Russo 
Jr. 

Senate sources suggested 
that the JEC grew out of an 
intense concern for national 
security on the part of some 
Nixon administration of fi- 
cials and that its reports 
could have been used to de- 
velop and justify the work 


of the White House 
plumbers,” who included 
convicted Watengate con- 


Spirators EF, Howard Hunt 
Jr. and G. Gordon Liddy. 
Weicker said he is puzzled 
about why, if the TEC’s work 
Was as simple as has been 
described, it was considered 
necessary to “camouuflase”’ 
the unit, ; 7 
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By JEFFRE 
Washington, May 24 (News Bureau)—Central Intelligence: 
Agency officials did not tell Director James R. Schlesinger until 
two days ago that Watergate conspirator James W. McCord Jr. 
had written a series of letters over the last 10 months warning 
of efforts to blame the CIA for the 1972 campaign scandal, 
. chairman Lucien N, Nedzi of the House intelligence subcommit- 
tee disclosed today. ts : 
Emerging from a closed meeting with three CIA employes, 
* Nedzi refused to characterize the delay as “a coverup.” Ie told 
reporters that the Watergate affair had done “serious damage” 
to the CIA and that some “changes in personnel’ should be made 
at the agency. : ; 
Nedzi would not deseribe the contents of the Ilctters—one 
signed “Jim” and the others unsigned—which ‘MeCord wrote to 
former CIA Director Richard M. Helms and Paul Gaynor, a 
security man at the agency, between last July and January of 
this year. ~ : & 


Letters Called '"Disjointed" 


But Rep. William G. Bray (R-Ind.), another member of the 
subcommittee, confirmed that McCord, a retired CIA employe, 
wrote the letters to alert his former colleagues of an attempt 
to shift the blame for Watergate to the agency. Bray said the 
letters did not specify who was responsible for this effort. 

Bray said the letters were “disjointed” and apparently were 
“written by a confused person.” He said McCord wrote them “to 

. protect himself” in the spreading scandal and because “he had a 
great dedication to the CIA,” where he had been employed in the 
security division for 19 years, ‘ 

Gaynor, CIA Chief of Security Howard Osborn, and William — 

Breaux, the .agency’s inspector general, testified before Nedzi’s 
panel.for move than three hours. : 

Nedzi was asked later if the delay in showing the letters to 
Schlesinger, who succeeded Helms as director early in February, 
was a result of a deliberate coverup by CIA employes. “Every- j 
body denies that there was a coverup,” Nedzi replied. " 


Some CIA Men ‘Forgot' 


He said some of those asked about the matter replicd “with 
the familiar phrase, ‘I forgot,’ while others said they had not 
acted because they assumed somcone else already had done so. - 

The letters surfaced, Nedzi said, as part of an intensive re- 

view ordered by Schlesinger following recent disclosures that top 
White Ifouse aides made a series of attempts to implicate the 
CIA in the Watergate affair. . 
: As a result of these disclosures, Nedzi said, “serious damage 
has been done to the agency.” The conduct of individual employe 
does not-seem to warrant “outright dismissals,” he added, but per- 
sonnel changes are needed. . ' 8 Sota 
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Cushman Says Demands 


By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 
Star-News Staff Writer 
When E. Howard Hunt 
demanded that the CIA 
transfer a secretary sta- 
tioned in Paris to work for 
him in the United States, 
that was the last straw as 
far as the agency was con- 

cerned. F 

In an interview, Gen. 
Robert E. Cushman Jr., 
now commandant of the 
Marine Corps but deputy 
director of the CIA from 
1969 through 1971, said it 
was the burgeoning of 
Hunt’s demands, not any 
suspicion of illegality, that 
prompted the CIA to sever 
connections. 
~ Cushman first got a call 
from presidential aide 
John D. Ebhrlichman on 
July 7, 1971 identifying 
Hunt as a White House 
security consultant and 
asking that the CIA give 
Hunt a hand. 

‘Hunt came to see me 
on July 22, the only time I 
ever saw him and talked 
for about half an hour,” 
Cushman recalled. His 
impression was that Hunt 
was a “‘little pushy.’ But, 
said Cushman, ‘‘He said 
he had a one-time inter- 
view to conduct and need- 
ed some disguise materi- 
als. There was no mention 
of his mission and I could 
not get any details about it 
from him,”’ 


“BECAUSE of his en- 


dorsement from Ehrlich- 
man, our technical serv- 


ped CI 


ices division, on my in- 
structions, fitted him with 
a wig, a voice altering 
device something like a 
kazoo and some manufac- 
tured identification cards, 
Cushman said.” 

“With the wisdom of 
hindsight, you wonder why 
he went to all the trouble 
of getting from the CIA 
things he could have got- 
ten anywhere in downtown 
Washington in a shop ... If 
I had known what his ulti- 
mate mission was, he 
would never have gotten in 
the front door.” 

Cushman said CIA tech- 
nicians became suspicious 
in August 1971, when Hunt 
kept coming back for more 
and more help. They did 
not suspect Hunt was in- 
volved in an illegal domes- 
tic burglary, only that he 
was going far beyond the 
original, one-shot opera- 
tion he had described. 

“First he wanted a cam- 
era and a tape recorder,”’ 
Cushman said. ‘“‘Then he 
asked for an office and a 
telephone monitoring serv- 
ice and finally for a partic- 
ular secretary. Even then 
we might have given him 
secretarial help but we 
weren’t about to transfer a 
secretary from France to 
the United States. 


“ONCE, he brought a 
man around with him, a 
man who turned out to be 
G. Gordon Liddy, but that 
name meant nothing to us 
then.” 


A, Hunt Link 


Cushman said the grow- 
ing demands of Hunt were 
too much. 

‘On August 27, Cushman 
called Ehrlichman and 
told him he questioned 
Hunt’s judgement and was 


-breaking connections with 


him. He said Ehrlichman 
did not argue about the 
CIA decision but said he 
would restrain Hunt. 


A week later the office 
of Daniel Elisberg’s psy- 
chiatrist in Los Angeles 
was broken into by Hunt 
and others of the Water- 
gate burglary gang. Cush- 
man said -he did not learn 
of Hunt’s use of the CIA 
disguise material in the 


-Los Angeles burglary until 


three weeks ago. 


Cushman indicated no 
guilt complex about being 
conned by Hunt and Ehr- 
lichman. ‘‘T felt I had got- 
ten a legal order and there 
was no onus of scandal 
attached to Ehrlichman in 
the sununcr of 1971. That 
was a year before the 
Watergate burglary,’’ he 
said. 

His main concern was 
that even his peripheral 
role in the Watergate 
might disillusion or be- 
smirch the Marine Corps, 
but he is now reassured 
that his Leathernecks 
have not been humiliated 
or have not lost faith in 
him. 

“Ym a little bloody but 
unbowed,’’ Cushman said. 
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The CIA entangled 


Washington, DC 
The Central Intelligence Agency has 
never been totally uninvolved = in 
domestic affairs. Not many years ago it 
was financing American student bodics. 
Earlicr this year it was revcaled to be 
training local police forces. Still, when 
Senator William Proxmire uttered a 
warning on April 1oth against the CIA 
“engaging in Watcrgate-type activity to 
downgrade our democratic system,” he 
can hardly have realised how scon his 
fear would take on substance. What 
has come out since concerns the co- 
operation which the CIA provided for 
the men who burgled the office of Dr 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in 1971. 
Testimony by. Mr Howard Hunt, 
one of the burglars, was read on May 
4th to the Los Angeles court where 
the Pentagon papers trial is being con- 
ducted. Mr Hunt said that the CIA 
had provided cameras, disguises and 
false papers for the burglary. He also 
described mecting CIA agents in “ safe 
houses” in Washington and being given 


‘a “sterile”—that is, unlisted and 


unbilled—telephone number to maintain 
contact for further assistance. The 
burglary itself failed to produce any- 
thing of value to the White House 
plumbers. A psychiatric profile construc- 
ted for thém by the CIA’s own psychia- 
tric unit proved, according to Mr 
Krogh’s affidavit, to be of no use either. 

Who authorised all this? On _ the 
White House side Mr Egil Krogh has 
admitted that he gave approval to the 
burglary mission, believing that such 
a thing fell within his competence. Had 
not the President personally told him 
to get on with the investigation, and 
in the presence of Mr Ehrlichman ? An 
affidavit by Mr Krogh also states that 
Mr Ehrlichman gave approval for 
“covert activity "—-a vague phrase—to 
look into Dr Elisberg’s psychiatrist, Dr 
Fielding. The special counsel to the 
President, Mr Charles Colson, furnished 
the expense moncy but did not ask 
what it was for. 

Thus, when preparations for the 
expedition to Los Angeles reached a 
point where technical help was needed, 
it was with every assurance of authori- 
tative backing that first Mr Hunt and 
then Mr Krogh turned to. the Central 
Intelligence Agency for help. But their 
requests did not do the trick, and a 
personal word on the telephone was 
needed from Mr Ehrlichman to General 
Robert Cushman, then the deputy direc- 
tor of the agency and now Comman- 
dant of the Afarine Corps, a man who 
enjoys President Nixon’s patronage 
and to some extent his friendship. This 
telephone call is not in Mr Krogh’s 
affidavit, but has been reported from 


other sources. Mr Fhrlichman may still 


be able to claim that when he asked 
for co-operation he was not thinking of 
burglary. 


At all events, as the agency has con- 
firmed, General Cushmian met Mr Hunt 


.on July 22, 1971, and authoriscd him 


to be given what assistance he wanted. 
Five weeks later, when it dawned on 
the CIA that it was abetting “a domes- 
tic clandestine opcration,” the help was 
discontinued. his may account for the 
odd fact that when the plumbers 
returned the agency's camera with some 
exposed film inadvertently left in it, the 
CIA sent the film not to the White 
House but to the Justice Department. 


The CIA realised, in fact, that it had 
gone beyond the limits of what it-is 
supposed to do. The 1947 act setting 
up the CIA expressly states that the 
agency “shall have no police, subpoena, 
or law enforcement power or internal 
security functions.” 


Counter-intelligence and counter-. 
espionage within the United States be- 
long to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. It is true that the CIA is 
authorised to protect “intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorised 
disclosure.” But this has always been 
understood to be confined to protecting 
the foreign intelligence activities of the 
United States. The fact that the 
Pentagon papers are about foreign 
policy and that foreign powers found 
them interesting docs not make them 
a foreign intelligence matter in the 
sense intended by the act: or so, evi- 
dently, the CIA itself concluded. 


General Cushman and his former 
chicf, Mr Richard Helms, will both 
have questions to answer. The man who 
had to carry the immediate burden, 
Mr James Schlesinger, was chosen on 
Thursday by President Nixon as_ his 
new Secretary of Defence. Before the 
task of ascertaining the extent of the 
agency's .involvement in the White 
House scandals fell on him, Mr 
Schlesinger was already engaged in 
a reorganisation of the agency which 
involves ‘fairly extensive staff cuts, for 
reasons arising out of the debate about 
the proper functions of the intelligence 
agencies which has been long in pro- 
gress. The reorganisation is not made 
any easier by two changes of director 
within a few weeks. Hf the. CIA cannot 
clean its own house, Congress is 
bracing itself to try to-do the job 
for it. Three subcommittees in the 
Ifouse and the Senate which have 
in the past been lax about their dutics 
of overseeing the CIA have announced 
hearings, and Senator McClellan’s sub- 
committce on intelligence operations 
made a quick start by summoning Mr 
Schlesinger an Wednesday. After the 
hearing, which was closed, Mr 
Schlesinger said he was stiffening the 
agency’s regulations to make sure that 
what had happened did not happen 
again, Now he has anew 
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BY GEORGE SHERMAN 
and FRED BARNES 
Star-News Staff Writers 

Henry A. Kissinger has aclaoaledsed: that he 
knew his aides were being electronically moni- 
tored by FBI agents between 1969 and 1971 and 
that he actually read some summaries of their 
wiretapped telephone conversations. 

But Kissinger, who is national security adviser 
to President Nixon, denied in an interview yes- 
terday that the surveillance was begun at his 

-order. 

“No, I did not institute the wiretaps,” he said. 

Kissinger confirmed, however, that he met 
with FBI director J. Edgar Hoover in the spring 


of 1969 and discussed leaks of national security 
information, among other things. 

IT WAS THIS mecting at FBI headquarters, 
declared acting FBI Director William Ruckel- 
shaus at a press conference yesterday, that 
prompted the bureau to‘place wiretaps on four 
newsmen and 13 government cfficials, including 
at least two aides to Kissinger. 

There were these other developments rclated 
to the wiretapping-leaks episode: 

@ Ruckelshaus disclosed that the official FBI 
logs of the wiretapped conversations between 
1969 and 1971, missing from the bureau far-two 
years, were found Saturday evening in the White 


Jouse sufe of John Ehrlichman, resigned presi- ° 


dential aide. 

The acting FBI chief said that he and an FBI 
agent had to “arm-wrestle’’ the docurnents away 
from Secret Service agents in order to carry 


them away from the White House and return 
them to FDI files. 

(Jack Warner, Secret 
Service spokesman, said 
Ruckelshaus’ account of 
the “arm-wrestling’’ inei- 
dent “is absolutely false,” 
United Press International 
reported. Warner said the 
eeting FBI] director and an 
POL agent were in an Ex- 

centive Office Building of- 
fice ‘for a total four 
minutes and we av RRraved 
the files they reauested," 
UPI reporied.) 


HS/HC- ESE. 


ge ei i L 


MS 


-¢@ Benes revealed that 


one of the newsmen put 
under electrenic surveil- 
lance was Joseph Kraft, 
syndicated columnist who 
sometimes writes about 
national security matters. 

Earlier published re- 


, ports had identified three 


of the tapped newsmen as 
William Beecher and Hed- 
rick Smith of The New 
York Times and Henry 
Brandon of the Sunday 
Times of London. 

® Ruckelshaus confirmed 
that President Nixor sent 


a personal letter to Hoover | 


in 1971 urging the FBI 
chief to aid the White 
House in tracking down 
acurity leaks. 

Ficover responded with a 
letter to the effect that he 
would provide the White 
House with whatever rele- 
vant information the FBI 
uncovered, Ruckelshaus 
said. ; 

in the interview, Kissin- 
fer said that his confer- 
ence with Hoover 
stemmetu from his White 
House role as protector of 
“the most sensitive infor- 
mation in the govern- 
ment."" : 


“EF DEAL ONLY with 
established agencies 
through their directors, 


through established proce- - 


dures inherited from pre- 
vious administrations,"’ 
Kissinger said. ‘‘} did not 
determine the methods of 
their investigations." 
According to sources 
close to Kissinger, he and 
Hoover discussed net only 
security leaks bothering 
the White House, but also 
the kinds of intelligence 
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al Security Council, which 


Ged 


ced a 


Kissinger heads. 

Summaries of the wire- 
tapped conversations — at 
least some from taps on 
private residences — were 
passed on to Kissinger in 
1969 and 1970, the sources 
said. 

He read them and sent... 
the summaries along to 
H. R. Haldeman, then the 
chief of the White House 
staff, for the President to 
read, the sources said. 

“SOMETIME in 1970” 
Kissinger stopped receiv- 
ing the summaries be- 
cause he determined the 
information in them did 
not pertain to national 
security, according to the 
sources close to him. 

For this: reason, the - 
sources said, Kissinger is 
unsure how many of the 13 
officials wiretapped were 
actually or his staff. But 
he read the summaries of 
private conversations of at 
least Morton Halperin and 
one other of his aides. 

Halperin was a key Kis- 
singer aide until 1971. He 
emerged into prominence 
apain this year as a mem- 
ber of the defense team at 
the trial of Daniel Ells- 
berg. The trial judge dis- 
missed all charges against 
Elisberg last week in 
connection with the re- 
lease of the tup-secret 
Pentagon Papers. 

The sources close to 
Kissinger said they be- 
lieve, though are not total- 
ly sure, that three in- 
stances of press reports in 
1969 originally caused 
alarm in the White House 
over security leaks. 

ONE WAS a story on 
National Security Council 
discussions on how to han- 
dle the shooting down of 
the ED 121 electronics spy 

plane over North Korea on 
April 15, 1969. 

Another involved disclo- 


continued 


sure in the eee Re 
tional Security Council 
paper on the Middle East. 
The third concerned the 
President's nlanning for 
the first withdrawals of 


‘U.S. troops from South © 


Vietnam. 

Kissinger emphasized in 
the interview that he knew 
of no illegal procedure 
used by those investigat- 
ing security leask. At his 
instruction, Kissinger 
said, his office cooperated: 
with the FBI in the wire- 
taps. 

Ruckelshaus stressed at 
his press briefing that the 
wiretaps were fully legal. 
it wasn't until dune 1972, 
he noted, that the Supreme 
Court Court outiawed the 


-electronic surveillance of 
“domestic subversives’’ 
without a federal judge's 
prior consent. 


WHEN KISSINGER 
tock over his White House 
job, sources said, he inher- 
ited an FBI man, A. Rus- 

. sell Ash, who was respon- 
sible for security. Ash left 
Kissinger’s staff last 
month, sources said. 

According to other 
sources, Ash was the lisi- 
som man for the FBI in 
1969 and would contact the 
Kissinger office to find out 
which members of his staff 
had access to pertinent 
files when a security lead 
was discovered. ‘ 

While President Nixon 
also sent copies of the 
summaries of the bugged 
conversations, Ruckel- 
shaus said he is unsure if 
the President read any of 
them. 

Ktuskelshaus said the 
official FBI logs of the 
wiretapped talks were 


removed from the bureau. 


in the summer of 1971 by 
William C. Sullivan, than 
an aide to Hoover, and 
riven to Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Robert Mardian for traris- 
fer to the White House. 
“According to Mr. 
Mardian,’’ said Ruckel- 
shaus, “the recommenda- 
tion was made on the 
claim by Mr. Sullivan that 
Mr. Hoover might use the 
records in some manner 
apainst the attorney gen- 
eral or the President. Mr. 
Sullivna does not affirm 
Mr. Mardian’s claim.” 
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SULLIVNA was quoted 
today by Jack Nelson of 
the Los Agneles Times as 
saying that the logs were 
kept from Hoover because 
the FBI chief was ‘not of 
sound mind.’’ 

Sullivan said he turned 
them over to Mardian 
because Hoover couldn’t 
be trusted to keep the ma- 
tierals in the logs confi- 
dential, according to Nel- 
son. 

FBI records revealed 
thet when the logs were 
discovered to be missing, 
Hoover was told by then 
Atty. Gen. John N. Mitch- 
ell that the logs had been 
destoryed. 

“It should be noted that 
Mr. Mitchel! has denied 
making such a. statement 
to Mr. Hoover,'' Ruckel- 
shaus said. “This conflict 
cannot be resolved be- 
cause of Mr. Hoover’s 
death. Mr. Mitchell, how- 
ever, confirmed that the 
records were moved to the 
White House. 


EHRLICHMAN told news- 
men yesterday that he 
knew the logs were in his 
safe. 
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Ruckelshaus 


Special to The New York Times ; 

WASHINGTON, May 14— 
Following is a statement of 
William D. Ruckelshaus, act- 
ing director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on 
the results of an inquiry 


‘about missing records relat- 
‘ing to electronic surveillance 
‘on certain individuals: 


Shortly after assuming this 
job, my attention was drawn 


‘to several newspaper and pe- 


riodical accounts of  elec- 
tronic surveillances — wire- 
taps—having been placed on 
telephones of Government 
employes and newsmen in an 
effort to stem the leaks of 
information related to highly 
sensitive foreign policy is- 
sues, Upon inquiry; I was in- 
formed by F.B.I. employes — 
that these surveillances had 
been. performed and that the 
records relating to them were 
missing from the F.B.I. files. 
Also the question had been 
raised in the Ellsberg trial 
whether information from 
these alleged taps had been 
used by the prosecution in 
any way and thus tainted the 
evidence. 

As a result of this informa- 
tion, I immediately ordered 
an investigation into the facts 
surrounding the taps and the 
missing records. This investi- 
gation was started Friday, 
May 4, 1973, and was con- 
ducted under my personal 
supervision by highly skilled 
F.B.I. personnel at headquar- 
ters. Forty-two separate in- 
terviews were conducted, all 
hy headquarters personnel, 
and included travel to Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Tampa, Fla; Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; New York City, 
and Stamford, Conn. 

The investigation revealed 
that from May, 1969, to Feb- 
ruary, 1971, based on consul- 
tations between the director 
of the F.B.J, and the White 
House, certain wirctaps were 
instituted in an effort to pin- 
point responsibility for leaks 
of highly sensitive and clas- 
sified information, which, in 
the opinion of those charged 
with conducting our foreign 
policy, were compromising 
the nation’s effectiveness in 
negotiations and other deal- 
ings with foreign powers. 

Length of Taps Varied 

here was a total of 17 
wiretaps placed for this pur- 
pose. Four were placed on 
newsmen as the potential re- 
cipients of leaks and 13 9n 
Government employes as the 
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Statement on Wiretaps 


were on for varying lengths 
of time during the period in 
question; two for as little as 
.80 days and one for as long 
as 21 months, 

These requests were han- 
dled in the same way as 
other requests involving na- 
tional security for a number 
of years and in prior Admin- 
istrations. When a Govern- 
ment agency or the White 
House requests surveillance, 
the request is studied. by the 
senior officials of the F.B.1, 
and if the director approves, 


authority is then requested ° 


from the Attorney General. 
If he approves, as was done 
in this case, the surveillance 
commences, summaries are 
prepared from the logs, 
which are transmitted to the 
interested agency, or as in 
this case, the White House. 

Because of the sensitivity 
of these particular surveil- 
lances, the records were very 
closely held; first in the di- 
rector’s office and then on 
the director's orders under 
the custody of Mr, W. C. 
Sullivan, who was an assist- 
ant to the director. — 


Transterral Recommended 


The investigation indicates 
that sometime in the sum- 
mer of 1971, after the taps 
were all taken off, Mr. Sul- 
livan contacted Mr. Robert 
Mardian,; who was then As- 
sistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Internal Secu- 
rity Division, and informed 
him of the nature of these 
records and recommended 
that they be transferred to 
the White House. 

According to Mr. Mardian, 
the recommendation A 


Sullivan that Mr. [J. Edgar] 
Hoover might use the records 
in some manner against the 
Attorney General of the 
President. Mr. Sullivan does 
not affirm .Mr. Mardian’s 
claim. There is certainly no 
proof that Mr. Hoover had 
such intention but the charge 
had its desired effect. Ac- 
cording to Mr.. Mardian, he 
informed Mr. [John] Mitchell 
{then Attorney General], who 
in turn informed the White 
House. The records were 
taken from the files by Mr. 
Sullivan, who ordered them 
given to Mr. Mardian, who 
deliever them to the White 
House. 

When the F.B.1. discovered 


was . 
made on the claim by Mr. ° 


Upon Mr. Sullivan’s retire- 
ment in the fall of 1971, it 
commenced an inquiry which 
ended when Mr. Hoover was 
informed by Dr. Mitchell 
that the records had been 
destroyed. It should be noted 
that Mr. Mitchell has denied 
making such a statement to 
Mr. Hoover. This conflict 
cannot be resolved because 
of Mr. Hoover’s death. Mr. 
Mitchell, however, confirmed 
that therecords were moved 
to the White House. 


Recorcls Are Located 


In any event, the F.B.I. ac- 
cepted the premise that the 
records had been destroyed, 
and when I assumed my pre- 
ent position, I also had no 
reason to believe that the 
records were still intact. It 
was not until last Thursday 
night that our investigation 
revealed, curing an interview 
with Mr. Mardian in Phoe- 
nix, that the records possibly 
still existed and might be in 


.the White House. 


The next day the records 
were located in the White 
House having been filed in a 
safe in Mr. John D. Ehrlich- 
man’s outer office. 

Unfortunately, the records 
were not located in time to 
respond to Judge [William 
Matthew] Byrne’s inquiries 
about the potential taint of 
evidence in the Ellsberg trial. 
The interceptions of  Ells- 
berg’s conversations all oc- 


curred when he was either a : 
guest of Morton Halperin, - 


[former employe of the] Na- 
tional -Security Council, or 
conversing with him. It was 
one of these conversations of 
Mr. Ellsberg which I had in- 
formed the judge on Wednes- 
day, May 9, 1973, had been 
remembered by one of our 
employes, who had monitored 
the tape. Of course, whether 
the location of the records 
would have had any effect 
on the judge’s decision is 
not for me to say. 

On Saturday, an FBI 
agent and I went to the 
White House, identified and 
retrieved the records. They 
now rest in the F.B.I. files. 

The investigation was con- 
ducted with skill, speed and 
effectiveness by the FB. 
and resulted in the full re- 
tricval of the records. I he- 
lieve it is in the public in- 
trest to reveal these facts so 
that this stary can be put in 
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Kissinger’s NSC Staff 


By Murrey Marder 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
Henry AY Kissinger’s 
proud National Security 
Council staff became en- 
meshed in the use of wire- 
taps as a test of its own 
loyalty, informed sources 
indicated yesterday. 


Until the effieial confir- 
mation by Acting FBI Di- 
rector William D. Ruckel- 
shaus that wiretaps were 
used on the NSC staff and 
on telephones of ‘four 
newsmen, Kissinger was 
relatively free of taint in 
the Watergate syndrome. 

Kissinger drew an em- 
phatie distinction yesterday 
between the decision to use 
wiretaps, and his obligation 
for “safeguarding classified 
information.” He carried 
the security problem to the 
FBI, Kissinger agreed, but 
he insisted that the meth- 
ods used to cope with it 
were not his “initiative.” 

The extent to which Kiss- 
inger, nevertheless, may be 
tainted for acquiescence in 
the wiretapping 
caused him evident dismay 
yesterday, his brief, taut, 
public comment showed. 

According to insiders, 
what has been revealed so 
far is only a portion of a 
subtle process of internal 
and external loyalty test- 
ing that has operated in the 
Nixon administration, 

i In this process, the will- 
ingness of department 
chiefs to consent to the use 
of wiretaps and lie delectors 
on their employees report- 
edly became. in effect, a 
“purity” gauge o fits own. 

Some department chiefs 
agreed to the use of tele- 
phone taps, but balked at 
subjecting their employees 
to lic detectors. Others ap- 
parently agreed to both 


process ' 
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practices in their depart- 
ments. Kissinger reportedly 
refused to permit  poly- 
graphs, or lie detectors, on 


News Analysis 


his National Security Coun- 
cil staff, while accepting the 
wiretaps. 

The implication is left 
that a refusal of a. depart- 
ment chief to agree to 
either practice could have 
put in jeopardy his own 
loyalty ualing inside the 
administration. 

No official yesterday 
would discuss openly this 
subtle, double use of wire- 
taps and lie detectors. 
Bureaucratic veterans often 
have discussed among them- 
selves this double-cdged 
game, sometimes described 
as “putting the fear of God 
into the bureaucracy.” Ac- 


knowledging the existence of 
the practice, however, has 
itself been considered an 
act of disloyalty. : 

Kissinger’s NSC staff is 
described as having been 
especially exposed to intern- 
al suspicion from super- 
loyalists in the White House 
since the outset of 
Nixon administration. 

Many of the original staff 
members recruited by Kiss- 
inger, including Morton 
Halperin, were holdovers 
from other agencies in the 
Kennedy - Johnson ~ adrain- 
istrations. To key officials 
such as John Ehrlichman 
and HH, R. Haldeman, these 
‘staffers were from “enemy” 
ranks. 


As a result, insiders now 
say, when news leaks on 
sensitive international is- 
sues first appeared in the 


Nixon administration (as 


“they do in every administra- 


tion), the loyalty of Kissin- 
ger’s staff faced special chal- 
lenge from the Haldeman- 
Ehtlichman branch of the 
White House. 

At that initial point in 
May, 1969, the primary con- 
cern is said to have been 


leaks on administration stra- | 


tegy ahout Vietnam, the 
Middle East and Korean pol- 
icy. Later, the dominant 
alarm about leaks centered 
on the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks (SALT) with the 
Soviet Union. 

Neither Kissinger nor any- 
one else in the White House 
would discuss yesterday ex- 
actly what happened intern- 
ally. But Kissinger is por- 
trayed as having gone to 
the late FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover to request help 
in safeguarding information 


the . 


aught i in 
Web 


for the double purpose: not 
just to block the leakage of 
information, but to obtair 
proof of the loyalty of his 
staff and to help defend his 
entire operation. 

Kissinger’s staff is said to 
have come out “clean” of 
suspicion of any security 
disloyalty in the wiretap 
surveillance of their tele. 
phone calls. It is also claimed 
that neither Kissinger nor 
his staff was responsible in 
any way for the wiretaps on 
newsmen’s telephones. So 
far there is no independent 
means for verifying any of 
these specifies. 

The public record shows 
that subsequently, on Sept. 
3, 1971, Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers acknowl 
edged and defended the use 
of lie detectors to check on 
a news leak in a SALT story 
published June 23, 1971. 
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Vast GOI 


By Carl Bernstein and Bub Woodward 

Washington Post Staff Writers : 

The Watergate bugging and the break-in into the office 

of Daniel Elisberg’s psychiatrist were part of an elaborate, 

conlinuous campaign of illegal and quasi-legal undercover. 

operations conducted by the Nixon administration since 

1969, according to highly placed sources in the executive 
branch. ; 


There are more instances of political burglaries, bug- 
gings, spying and sabotage conducted under White House 
auspices that have not yet been publicly revealed, accord- 
ing to the sources. 

Although the undercover operations became most in- 
tense during the 1972 presidential campaign, such activi- 
ties as the Watergate bugging and the break-in in the 

Ellsberg case, which previously had appeared to be 
isolated, were regarded in the White House as compo- 


nents of a continuing program of covert activity, accord- ; 


ing to the sources. 

The clandestine operations, the sources said, were at 
various times aimed at radical leaders, student demonstra- 
“tors, news reporters. Democratic candidates for President 
and Vice President and the Congress, and Nixon admin- 
istration aides suspected of leaking information to the 
press. 

The sources said that many of the covert activities, 
although political in purpose, were conducted under the 
guise of “national security.” and that some of the records 
relating to them are believed to have been destroyed. 
Some of the activities were conducted by the FBI, the 
Seerct Service and special teams working for the White 
House and Justice Department, according to the sources. 

Most of the activities were carried out under the direct 
supervision of members of President Nixon's innermost 
-circle, among them former White House deputies H. R. 
(Bob) Haldeman, John D. Ehrlichman and John W. Dean 
Ili: former Attorney General John N. Mitchell, and 


former Assistant Attorney General Robert C. Mardian, — 


the sources said. 
Although most of the clandestine operations are still 
shrouded in secrecy, they are known to include: 


e The use of the Secret Service to obtain information . 


on the private life of at least one Democratic presidential 
candidate in 1972. 7 
o The possession of Sen. Thomas Eagleton’s confiden- 
tial health records by Ehrlichman, former White House 
domestic affairs chief, several weeks before the informa- 
tion was leaked to the news media. 
eo The use of paid provocateurs te encourage. violence 
at antiwar demonstrations carly in the first Nixon ad- 
ministration, and again in the 1972 presidential cam- 
paign. 
© Undercover political activities against persons re- 
garded as opponents of the Nixon administration con- 


ducted by “suicide squads” in the FBI. The term is a’ 


bureau cuphemism for teams of agents engaged in sensi- 


tive missions which. if revealed, would be disavowed by. 


the FBI and the While House. 
e The use ‘of paid-for-hire “vigilante squads” by the 


HS/HC- fy" 


White House and Justice De- 
partment to conduct illegal 
wiretapping, infiltrate radi- 
cal organizations for pur- 
poses of provocation and en- 
gage in political sabotage. 
>The “vigilante squads” 
included professional wire- . 
tappers and ex-CIA and ex- 
FBI agents. 

_One such “vigilante 
squad,” under the supervi- 
sion of former White House 
aides E. Howard Hunt Jr. 
and G. Gordon Liddy, con- 
ducted the Watergate bug- 
ging in 1972 and the break-in 
at the office of Daniel Flls- 


_Herg’s psychiatrist in 1971. 

The Watergate grand jury © 
reportedly is examining . 
other undercover activities — 


by the squad, including an- 
other burglary that the team. 
is suspected of committing. 


Aecording to one highly 


placed source in the execu- © 


tive branch, undercover op- 
evations by the Hunt-Liddy 
scuad were transferred from 
the White House to the 
Committee. for the Reelec- 


tion for the President under ~ 


an arrangement worked out 
bv Haldeman, then chief of 
the White House staff, and 


Johu N. Mitchell, then <At- 


torney General. ; 
‘The transfer of the squad 


from the White House to the 
- Ye-election committee in late 


1971 and carly 1972 was 


made to gear up for the up- . 


coming presidential .cam- 
paign in which “dirty 
tricks,” spying and decep- 
{ions represented a_ basic 
campaign strategy. 

Two persons occupying. 
high positions in the Nixon 
administration have told 
The Washington Post that 
other “vigilante squads” 
were established by the 


White House and Justice. 


Department to conduct su- 
persecret political opera- 
tions long before the Water- 
vate bugging. 

Some records relating to 
the Nixon administration’s 
broad program of covert ac- 
tivities are believed to have 


“pugging arrests last June 17. 


4 


Undercover 
briginate 


in 1969 


Other records were de- 
stroyed last month, when it - 
became apparent that some 
of the activities might come 
to light in the renewed 
grand jury investigation of 
the -bugging and related 
matters, according fo one 
source. er et 

To prevent further disclo- 
sure of the activities, the 
sources reported, the White 
House has promulgated 
“national security” guide- 
lines for use in the Water- 
gate investigation that are 
designect, at least in part, to 
prevent testimony about the 
undercover operations by 
those with knowledge of, 
them. : 

Haldeman 
man, the President’s two 
principal deputies until 


April 30,, when they re- 7 


signed, invoked both exect- 
tive privilege and “national 
security” considerations in 
refusing to answer certain 
questions before the federal 
grand jury investigating the 
Watergate and related mat- 
ters, according to a reliable 
source. a 

Their actions, the source 
reported, amounted to a’ 
claim that the questions in- 
volved . confidential White 


House ‘business or national 


security matters that are be- 
yond the grand jury’s pow- 
er to investigate. 

Some sources who have 
previously supplied details 
‘on the Watergate scandal to 
The Washington Post have 
recently refused to discuss 
certain “potentially illegal” 
activities they say they have 
knowledge of, on grounds 
that to do so might violate 
“national security” regula- 
tions. 

Two sources said that 
some of the White House 
documents submitted to the 
Watergate trial judge by 
former presidential counsel 


John Dean provide informa- . 


tion about previously unre- 
ported covert political activ- 
ities, conducted under the 
guise of “national security” 
by the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

Several sources described 
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and Ehriich- © 


continued 


the political espionaga aifoy 


sabotage conducted by 
-President’s re-election com- 
‘mittee, including the Water- 
gate bugging, as the logical 
extension of covert opera- 
tions established long  be- 
fore by the Nixon adminis- 
tration. , 
“Watergate was a natural 
action that came from long- 
existing circumstances,” one 
high-level participant in 
many of the undercover ac- 
tivities observed. Ne added: 
“Tt grew out of an atmos- 
phere. This way of life was 


not new . There have 
een fairly ; broad (illegal 
and quasilegai) activities 


from the beginning of the 
administration. I didn’t 
know where ‘national secu- 
‘Tity’ ended and_ political 
espionage started.” 
According to this source, 
the activities were aimed at 
whatever individual or 
groups the White House per- 
eeived as a threat at any 
given moment. “First it was 
radicals,” he said, “then -it 
was reporters and leaking 
White House aides, then the 
Democrats. They all got the 
same treatment: bugging, in- 
filtration, burglary, spying, 
etcetera.” 
AS one 


example, this 


source cited the 1971 FBI in-. 


‘vestigation into the back- 
ground of CBS News corre- 

. spondent Daniel Schorr. The 
investigation, the source 
said, was personally ordered 
by Haldeman, 


At the time that it was 


. publicly revealed that the . 


correspondent was under in- 
vestigation, the White 
House said that Schorr was 
being considered for a job 
in the administration—an 
assertion that 


ceded was untrue. 

In addition to the use of 
the FBI for such intelli- 
gence-gathering purposes, 
the White Tlouse used the 
Seeret Service in the 1972 
campaign to investigate the 
private life of at least one 
Democratic presidential ean- 
didate, according to reliable 
Sources. 

The sources reported that 
the Seeret Sevice--or per- 
haps a single agent acting 
alone—-provided the White 
House with regular reports 
on private activity of the 
candidate. 

In addition to receiving 


Secret Service reports on 
such matiers, the White 
House  twiee considered 


leaking stories to the news 
media about the activity, the 
sources said. ; 


administra- . 
ton officials have since. con-- 
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White House special counsel 
Charles W. Colson has ac- 
knowledged that Colson re- 
ceived. such information on 
a-candidate’s private life but 
denied that the data came 
from the Secret Service. 
The Secret Service’s role 
in collecting: such informa- . 
tion represents the second 
time that agency has been re- 
ported to have engaged in in- 
telligence-gathering against 
political opponents of the 
White House. 
On Nov. 4, The New York 
Times reported that Nixon 
campaign aides -and the 
White House Treeeived in- 
formation about confidential 
meetings held by | Sen. 


George McGovern with po- 


tential financial backers. 
Jack Warner, spokesman 
for the Secret Service, said 
last week that an investiga- 
tion last year concluded that 
there was no evidence to 
support The Times report. 


“Tf you have new informa- | 
tion,’ Warner said, “let us : 


have it and we will reopen 
our investigation. This type 
of activity would be unprec- 
edented, and if at any time 
an investigation reveals that 
a Secret Service agent was 
identified with this activity, 
he would be judged unsuita- 
ble for the Secret Service.” 
Seven investigative 
sources and Nixon adminis- 
tration officials have told 
The Washington Post re- 
cently that Colson and 
Haldeman were the prime 
movers behind the extensive 


undercover campaign - 


mounted on behalf of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s 1972 re-elcc- 
tion, although other high of- 
ficials were also involved. 

Much of that secret cam- 
paign of spying, sabotage, 
deception and other “dirty 
tricks” was designed to help 
secure the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination for Sen. 
McGovern, 
the White House to be Presi- 
dent Nixon’s least formida- 
ble opponent. 

One former high official 
in the Nixon administration 
said: “It was a campaign 
that went astray and lost its 
sense of fair play. Secrecy 
and an obsession with the 
covert became part of 
nearly every action. It all 
turned to mud. and T’m 
sorry to have been a part of 
it.” 

As examples of the other 
secret, but apparently legal, 
tactics employed in the 
Nixon campaign, sources in 
the White House, the Com- 


considered by . 
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following: 

~@ Well before they were 
leaked to the news media, 
former presidential adviser 


-Ehrlichman obtained copies 


of Sen. Thomas Eagleton’s 
health records. It could not 
be determined how Ehrlich- 
man obtained the records, 
which Eagleton, 
cratic vice presidential can- 
didate, refused to ‘supply 
even to his running mate, 
Sen. MeGovern. : 
According to The Post’s 
sources, Ehrlichman had re- 
ceived copies of the recores 
which showed that Fagleton 


chad received electric shock 
_treatment for 


nervous ex- 
haustion in 1960, 1964 and 
1966. 


(Former Attorney General - 


Ramsey Clark has said that 
Eagleton’s health records 
were in the FBI files, and 
reliable sources said that 
material from the FBI files 
was provided to White 
House and Nixon campaign 
aides during last year’s elec- 
tion campaign by former As- 
sistant Attorney General 
Mardian.) 

® Fred V. Malek, a former 
White House aide and depu- 
ty manager of the Nixon re- 
election committee, ordered 
establishment of a network 
of persons to gather infor- 
mation in nearly all of 50 
states on the campaign of 
Sen. McGovern. 

Field operatives in the 
project had a code-word con- 
tact—-the name “Viola 
Smith’—at the Nixon com- 
mittee for ‘transmitting the 
information by telephone to 
a group at Nixon campaign 


headquarters known as the- 


“McGovern Watch.” In addi- 


_tion, written reports would 


be mailed to the Nixon com- 
mittee on forms marked 
“confidential”? and contain- 
ing space for details about 
staff changes, speeches and 
polls in the McGovern cam- 
paign. 

Malek acknowledged he 
wrote a memorandum on 
“Intelligence on Future Ap- 
pearances of McGovern and 
Shriver” but denied that the 
memo was intended to set 
any covert activities into 
motion. The memo, obtained 
by The Washington Post, ad-: 
vises persons in the field to 
eall “Viola Smith at 202-333- 
7220 to advise her of infor- 
mation that you learn of,” 


PeVan L. Shumway, a 


spokesman for the Commit- | 


tee for the Re-eleetion of 
the President, acknowledg- 


as Demo- . 


supply information about 
schedule to the Nixon com- 
mittee. 

Shumway said that the 
two reporters, whom he de- 
clined to identify, turned 
down the request because 
“most of my friends in tie 
news business are honor- 
able.” He said he approach- 
ed the reporters under 
orders -from Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, the former depu- 
ty Nixon campaign director. 

* Colson organized at 
least 30 groups of Nixon 
supporters to “attack” net- 


work news correspondents . 


through write-in, telephone 
and telegram campaigns to 
their local stations, accord- 
ing to Tom Girard, a former 
Nixon committee press aide. 

Girard, now a correspon- 
dent for Westinghouse 
Broadeasting, Inc., said he 
quit the Nixon committee 
last May because he was 
“appalled” at Colson’s pro- 
posal, made during an elec- 
tiorf strategy meeting on 
May 3, 1972. Republican 
sources in two states said 
they actually participated in 
a phone-in campaign to com- 
plain about an. ABC com- 


mentary that was critical of 
President Nixon. 

® One. Democratic presi- 
dential contender sought 
legal advice after he estab- 
lished that members of his 
family were being investigat- 
ed and followed. A former 
official in President Nixon’s 
campaign acknowledged that 
the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President 
was responsible for ordering 
the surveillance. 

* Watergate conspirator 
Hunt had phony flyers print- 
ed advertising a free-beer 


rally for New York City 
Mayor John Lindsay, a 


Democratic presidential 
candidate during the Florida 
primary election last March. 
The flyers were distributed 
in the black neighborhoods 
in Florida. Hunt also had 
reprints made. of a News- 
week article critical of Sen, 
Edmund Muskie’s wife. The 
reprints were distributed in 
New Hampshire before the 
primary there. 

® Former Assistant Altor- 
ney General Mardian, who 
who became political coordi- 
nator of the Nixon cam- 


paign, had two spies in the. 


McGovern campaign who 
reported directly to him, ac- 
cording to other campaign 
officials, In addition, two 
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Nixon campaign aides on 
loan from the Republican 
National Committee posed 
regularly as newsmen to ob- 
tain routine data about Me- 
Govern trips and speeches. 

* Ken W. Clawson, dep- 
uty director of communica- 
tions for the White House, 
assisted a reporter in locat- 
ing the alcoholic brother of 
one of the Democratic presi- 
dential candidates — for a 
news story that apparently 
never was published. 

* Magruder, the deputy 
Nixon campaign manager, 
offered from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 to several writers in an 
attempt to persuade them to 
assemble a critical book 
about Sen. McGovern’s early 
life in South Dakota. The 
project was eventually aban- 
doned, according to several 
sources. 

® William Rhatican, a 
former assistant to Colson, 
said that he is “sure” tele- 
grams of support were sent 
' by the Nixon committee to 
the White House after Dr. 
Henry A. Kissinger’s Oct. 
26 “peace at hand” speech 
declaring that the Vietnam 
war was virtually over. ‘ 


Rhatican, now an aide to 
White House press secre- 
tary Ronald L. Ziegler, said 
he also understood that Col- 
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‘son used campaign funds to’ 


set up Vietnam veteran 
groups to support the Presi- 
dent. The groups had the 
appearance of being volun- 
teer organizations. Mel Ste- 
vens, a consultant to the 
Veterans Administration, 
was lent to Colson to set 
up a pro-Nixon veterans 
group that also used govern- 
ment money, according to 
White House and Veterans 
Administration officials. 


What has been described 
by Nixon committee ‘sources 
as an “obsession” with se- 
crecy and manipulation ap- 
parently extended even to the 
minutest details of the cam- 
paign, “Nothing was left to 
chance,” one former White 
House aide observed. 


As an example, several 
Nixon. campaign officials 
cited White [Iouse orches- 
tration of the Republican 
National Convention last 
August. ; 

“We couldn’t control what 
the (television) networks 
did completely,’ one official 
said, “but we came close. 
When they weren’t paying 
attention to what was going 
on at the speaker’s plat- 
form, we'd -shut off the 
lights in the convention hall 
to force the cameras to the 
podium.” : : -_ 


oon 
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By Lyman B. Kirkpatrick Jr. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—For the many 


‘who have served their nation in the 


Central Intelligence Agency, and have 
faithfully observed their oath to up- 


‘hold and defend the Constitution of 


the United States both during and 
after their Government service, the 


“Watergate affair is not only repug- 


nant but disappointing and saddening. 

The bill of particulars is damning. 
Two former staff officers and four 
other ex-employes of the C.I.A. were 
among those involved in the Watergate 
break-in. The agency, upon a request 
from the White House, helped in an 
operation against Daniel Ellsberg. The 
State Department, also on a request 
from the White House, provided classi- 
fied cables to E. Howard Hunt Jr., con- 
victed Watergate conspirator, who 
used them as hackground in an effort 
to smear President Kennedy. The per- 
sistent innuendos that the Watergate 
was actually a C.LA. operation has 


- rekindled fears that the “department 


of dirty tricks’ was used to subvert 
domestic institutions. . 

In fairness to C.LA. and other de- 
partments involved, the role of the 
White House staff should not be un- 
derestimated, It is not the custom of 
the bureaucracy to question a call 
from the executive offices. It is as- 
sumed that the President’s people 
know what they are doing. While they 
may not inform the President of all 
details, it is usually believed they are 
operating under approved policy 
guidelines, 

Traditionally, Americans have Wwor- 
Tied about a Federal bureaucracy 
cloaked in secrecy acting with im- 
punity to enforce the wishes of an all- 
powerful executive. To many, the C.I.A. 
had become the epitome of this evil 
following the Bay of Pigs and ac- 
counts of operations involving the Na- 
tional Student Association and other 
United States-based foundations. Thus 
to some the C.I.A. is solely the Presi- 
dent’s personal action arm. 

Confidence in the C.LA. is not en- 
hanced when most of what one reads 
about it is bad. Presidential and Con- 
gressional statements about the agen- 
cy usually are confined to cryptic ex- 
pressions of confidence or reports of 
conimittco hearings in executive ses- 
sion. 

Perhaps it all could be summed up 
in the question: if the C.I.A. trains its 
operatives to overthrow the govern- 
ments of other nations, is it not pos- 
sible that these same people might 
attempt to overthrow the Government 
af the United States when they dis- 
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The presumption is that the C.LA. is 
engaged in a continual process of de- 
posing governments unpopular with 
the United States, This is hardly true 
today. Evidence is accumulating that 
United States policy is maturing to 
accept other forms of government 
even though they might not conform 
to our criteria, While it has been ac- 
knowledged that the United States did 
succeed in changing.a government in 
Guatemala, and failed in a similar ef- 


_ Accent on Intelligence 


fort at the Bay of Pigs, there is a: 


growing conviction that such efforts 
are counterproductive in the long run 
and serve more to defeat than enhance 
United States policy. 

An implied assumption to the ques- 
tion is that the C.LA. decides what 
governments to overthrow. This is not, 
and never has been, the case. . 

The C.LA.’s covert operations are 
undertaken only after approval by 
“higher authority.” What is true is 
that C.LA. operatives in the field and 
officers in Washington have influenced 
policy, and on occasion have acted 
independently abroad. The first in- 
stance reflects poorly on the . policy 
level at State, Defcnse and the White 
House, and is obviously not the case 
today. When C.I.A. men in the field 
have acted too independently, the 
United States ambassadors sent them 
home. : 

The question assumes that the C.LA. 
is training a breed of experts in subs 
version who will seck employment 
in the same field upon leaving the 
agency: an assumption seemingly cons 
firmed by the Watergate affair. 

Actually only a small and rapidly 
diminishing fraction of the C.LA. per- 
sonnel are engaged in political warfare, 
a dying remnant of cold war opera- 
tions. Most CLA. personnel are in 
intelligence work: collecting, analyz- 
ing, estimating, supporting; and it is 
their unheralded efforts that are 
sullied and obscured. 


The sordid mess of the Watergate 
re-emphasizes the necessity for tight 
controls over and persistent and criti- 
cal review of all intelligence activities 
by the appropriate committees of the 
Congress. In my opinion the Congress 
has done a good job of checking on 
CLA. activities. But if the impression 
has been created that the C..A. is 
solely the action arm of the executive, 
then the legislature must. assure us 
this is not so. In fairness to the na- 
tion, the President and the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the public must be 
confident that the C.I.A. serves the 
nation and serves it well. 


Lyman 8B. Kirkpatrick Jr., professor of 


1947 to 1965, 
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BY DAN K. THOMASSON 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON: James W. McCord 
Jr. has alleged to federal investigators 
‘that the White House late last year tried 
to place responsibility for the Watergate 
break-in and bugging on the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA). 


McCord made the charges in a 

memorandum he recently sent to Feder- 
al District Judge John J. Sitica, to a 
Senate investigating committee and to 
others officially involved in the Water- 
gale inquiry. 
'* SOURCES CLOSE to the investiga- 
tion said McCord alleges in his memo- 
randum that there is a strong indication 
the White House last December planned 
to blame the CIA in an effort to take the 
heat off. presidential aides and permit 
the White House to gain firmer control 
of the super-secret spy agency. 

McCord states in the Incmorandum, 
the sources said, that last December his 
attorney, Gerald Alch, came to him and 
said he should make CIA authorization 
for the Watergate mission part of his 
defense. 

He said in the memo that Alch had 
just returned from a meeting with an 
attorney for one of the six other original 
Watergate defendants, 


The sources said McCord surmised 


that the White House was behind the’ 
effort to blame the CIA, end that Alch . 


left him with the impression all seven 
defendants had been asked to do the 
same, 


A source close to McCord confirmed 
the memorandum last’ nizht and said 
McCord refused to co-operate. He said 
the other defendants had agreed to ga 
along, but couldn't when MeCord de- 
clined. 

This source said some sort of deal 
was to be worked out if the defendants 
had taken up the CIA story. 


McCORD SEVERAL weeks age told 
the Senate committee that executive 
clemency and promises to pay off the 


‘one or more CIA operations 


investigators that a sizable amount of 
Nixon campaign funds was used to pay 
“expenses and legal fees'' of the Water- 
gate defendants. Investigators also have 
determined that Nixon campaign money 
went to some members of the defend- 
ants’ families. 

One former Nixon campaign offi- 
cial, Herbert L. Porter, has told Senate 
investigators that he was informed by 
his former campaign boss, Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, that G. Gordon Liddy, one of 
the defendants, had secreted more than 
$135,000 in campaign funds. : 


THERE WERE reports yesterday» 
that four of the defendants, all Cuban- 
Americans, were recruited for the 
Watergate mission on the grounds that 
it was a CIA-sanctioned operation. E. 
Howard Hunt Jr., another deferidant, 
and McCord both were long-time CIA 
operatives before retiring. At least 
three of the Cubans had participated in 
against 
Castro's Cuba. 

Sources said the men were told their 
services were needed by the CIA be 
cause a large amount of money from 
pro-Castro sources was being dumped 
into the campaigns of Democratic presi- 
dential candidates. 

‘The four Cubans indicated at their 


trial—befare pleading guilty to all 
charges against them—that they believ- 
ed they were acting for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in a patriotic way. 

It has been disclosed in the last few 
days that the CIA took part in an effort 
to stop leaks of sensitive material, in- 
cluding the Pentagon Papers. At the re- 
quest of John 1). Ehrlichman, former 
chief domestic affairs adviser for 
Nixon, the CIA apparently helped pre- 
pare Hunt and Liddy to break into the 
Los Angeles offices of a psychiatrist 
treating Dr. Daniel Elisberg, who leaked 
the Pentagon Papers to the press. 


IN OTHER DEVELOPMENTS re- 
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@ The Florida White House denied 
_that President Nixon was aware before 
last March of the extent of the Water- 
gate scandal or of efforts to cover it up, 


Gerald L. Warren, deputy press secre- 


e tary, made the statement in response to 
It has been confirmed by federal’ 


published reports that forrner presiden- 
tial counsel John W. Dean was prepared 
to testify that the President knew of 
_ high-level efforts to cover up the bug- 
ging. : 
© A subpena was issued today for 
Dean to testify under oath before the : 
Senate’s special Watergate committee, . 
The question of immunity for Dean re- 
mained undecided, 

@ A former official of President 
Nixon's re-election committee, Robert 
C. Odle Ji., was abruptly dropped from 
an Agriculture Department post vester- 
day, less than a week after he was 
hired, officials said. Agriculture Secre- 
tary Earl 7. Butz ordered him fired. 


Odle, 29, has not been linked to the 
Watergate bugging. But he served as 
director of administration in the Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the President and has 
been named in a General Accounting 
Office report as one of several men who 
handled “unrecorded” campaign funds. 
In Odle’s case, that amounted to $3000 
to $4000 used to help pay for a public 
demonstration in support of Nixon’s 
Vietnam policies. 


Before joining the Nixon committee 
in 1971, Odle had worked for two years 
as an aide to Herbert Klein, White 
House communications director, 


® Chicf U.S. District Judge John 
‘J. Sirica granted Hunt iminunity .from 
_ further prosecution and ordered him to 
testify before the Senate committee in- 
vestigating the case. 


Sirica’s order was filed April 27 but. 
was not made public until yesterday by 
reporters checking voluminous legal. 
documents connected with the case. 
® The Senate Watergate committee 
also asked for mimunity for Magruder 
and the four Cuban members of the 
original “Watergate Seven,” 
© Foriner Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al Robert C. Mardian, who conducted a 
Watergate investigation for the Re-clec. 
tion Committee, appeared befSre the 
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By RICHARD A. RYAN: 


» News Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON — CIA Director James R. 
Schlesinger has confirmed that a former dep- 
> uty director of the agency authorized the fur- 
nishing of materials to convicted Watergate 
bugger E. Howard Hunt that were subse- 
quently ‘used in the burglary of a California 
psychiatrist's office, a Michigan congressman 
says. << oe cP ig 

Confirmation of the role played by the.for- 
mer deputy director, now Marine Corps com" 
mandant Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr., in pro- 
viding Hun¢ with the materials came yesterday 
in a telephone conversation between Schlesin- 
ger and Rep. Lucien W- Nedzi, Detroit; Nedzi 

| See eg ES Oe SA ee CR oo 

’ As chairman of a special ‘intelligence sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Nedzi is charged with investigating the- 
activities of the defense intelligence agencies. 

-Nedzi said his committee will begin hearings 
this weck in an effort to determine the exact 
role of the CIA in the Los Angeles burglary 
and who may have ordered Cushman to issue. 
Hunt the special equipment. ; 

Nedzi said Schlesinger told him that Hunt 

‘was provided with a camera, a recorder, var- 
ious disguises and false identification papers. 

Hunt, along with fellow Watergate conspira- 
tor G. Gordon Liddy, is accused of burglarizing 
the office of Dr. Lewis Fielding, the former 
psychiatrist of Dr. Daniel Elisberg, now on 
trial for taking and relcasing the Pentagon 
Papers. 

At the time of the burglary, Hunt and Liddy 
were on the White House payroll. They were 
involved, according to the FBI, in an “in-depth 
investigation of Ellsherg to determine his 
habits, mental attitudes, motives, etc.” 


The two were part of a team, headed by’ 


John D. Ehrlichman, the former chief domes- 
tic adviser to the President, in investigating 
the leak of the Pentaxon Papers. Other rem- 
_ bers of the (cam were Egil Krogh, then a 
White House assisiant and David Young, then 
a member of the National Security Agency. 
Following his conversation with Schlesinger, 
Nedzi said, it is still unclear who instructed 
Cushrnan to provide the materials to Hunt, 
The congressman said, however, that it 
would be a “reasonable assumption” that the 
order to the CIA deputy director came from 
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someone in the White House “ata higher level : 
than Hunt.” : 


The New York Tirnes reported yesterday 
that its sources said the order came from Ehr- 
lichnian. 

Cushman, who has been unavailable for com- 
‘ment, may eventually be requested to appear 
before his commitice, Nedzi said. 

There is still a question of whether or not 
Cushman was actually aware of the intended 
purpose of the materials he made available to 
Hunt, Nedzi added. 

Schlesinger, according to Nedzi, promised 
that he would conduct a thorough review of the 
CIA involvement in the case and report his 
findings both to the committee and, if war- 
ranted, to the Justice Department for possible 
prosecution. 

“Fm convinced that Schlesinger is anxious 
to disclose any role that the CTA may have 
played in this affair,” Nedzi said. “T think he 
is on the level. He has been completely candid 
with me,”’ , 

Neczi said that there was nothing in his con- 
versation with Schlesinger that would indicate 
former CIA Director Richard Helms was in- 
volved in the furnishing of the materials. 
Helms, who was head of the CIA at the time, is 
now ambassador to Iran. : 

The congressman said there is a “serious | 
question” that the CIA violated the law by fur- 


_ hishg equipment that was used in a domestic - 


operation, “illegal or otherwise.” 
By statute the CIA is prohibited from taking 
part in domestic affairs. 
“On The surface,” Nedzi said, “it 


| ; certainly 
appears the CIA’s action was wrong.” 
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Now 
ine comniitlee has 
it may interest a few people that th é 


that the Wate rate investifat. 
i graciously recessed, 


“WS , fovernment is remarkably close 
to arinding to a halt, The ultimate 
cause fs Watergate—intoxication in the 
Senate, so you can blame the’ Presi- 
dent if you choose. But the Senate is 
still the body that has chosen to halt 
the government in many vital ways. 


“Yo get anidea of what is happening, 
you need only glance at a single arca 


. where even the dilatory Senate used to 


be capable of reasonably swift deci- 
sions. In the bad old days—which some 
are beginning to regard as the good 
old days—the Senate cherished two 
principles fn dealing with vacancies in 
really major government posts. 


Tirst, the President, as head of tha 
executive branch, was considered ta 
have a vight to i111 major posis with 
men of his choice—uniess they could 
be shown to have really grave deficien- 
cies. Second, it wag also considered im- 
proper to leave posts like tho secretary- 
ship of defense, or the directorship of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, in a 
kind of empty limbo for undue periods ' 
of time, 


Today, however, .we havo had no 
Seeretary ‘of Defense since tho Presi- 
dent transferred Iliot Richardson to 
the Justice Department. The CIA has 
also been leader-less since the Presi- 


dent decided to give the Defense Do.-' 


partment to his new CIA director, Dr., 
James Schlesinger, and to promote the 
able CIA professional, William Colby, 
o-the directorship: Schlesinger has 
abandoned. 


No senator, on the Armed Services 
Committee can need to know much 
more about Dr. Schlesinger, since ex- 
haustive hearings were held before he 
wos confirmed for the CIA director- 
ship. As to Colby,.no one anywhere has 
so much as whispered that ‘thls was 
not a good cholce by President Nixon, 
Offleally, to be sure, the hearings on 
Sehlesinger were delayed because of 
his need to attend a NATO meeting ir 
Europe. In reality, in view of the hear- 


ings just held, there was no apparent. 


need to question Schlesinger further, 


Presumably, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the CIA will now cease to be 
headless in a few days’ time. Bat this 
is only beacause of the forceful intex- 
vention fvorn his hospital bed of that 

rele of the more national-minded oe 
tha chairman of the Senate Armed: 
Forces Committee, Sen. John CC. 
Stennis. Until Stennis intervened, the 
acting chairman, Sen, Stuart Symings 
ton, meant to deal with Dy. Schlesing- 
srs nomination concurrently with the 
vast, complex and controversial mili- 
tary procurement bill which will de- 
mand weeks of hearings! 


This kind of senatorial ego-trip ig 
merely frivolous, As to what Son, J, 
Williara Fulbright is currently doing in 
the ne Forcign Relations Comrit- 
tea, ugier adjectives might well be 
in ed. itere the problem has been’ the 
choice of four distin. , 
shed Sere Service veterans for 
‘posts here and abroad. 


Tecause of their past service in 
South neast Asia, the four veterans were 


‘ 
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gry voto. ie a to we 
guilly men, and ae rmiation Wwas ini- 
tially refused to all four. Under heavy 


pressure from the ae Republican 
on his committee, Sen. George Aiken, 
Fulbright then gave way on the nomi- 
nation of the former ambassador to 
Thailand and Italy, Grahom A. Aiartin, 
to be the new U.S, amnpassador to 
South Vietnarn, 
The argument u 
have an ambassador 


used was the need to 
>to Geal with Presi- 

dent Nguyen ve n ‘hein at this tricky 
juncture, All kinds of ego-massage, not 


just for I Mabrigh., but also for other 
committee members Ike Sen. Jacob 
Javits, waa further demanded and pro 


vided, bevore the confirmation of Gra- 
har Marlin was reluctantly conceded. 

-Meanwhile, thore William EH, 
Sullivan, named for the Philippines; J. 
McMurtrio Godley, nominated assist 
ant secretary ‘of state for Dast 
affairs; and Charles Whitehouse, for 


arc 
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William Colby 


ambassador to Laos, All are men of im-! 
peeeabie character, Whitehouse is per- 
haps the orcign Service’s most ad: } 
aired meraber of his rank and age. 
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‘fhe eharge against all of them is, 
solely and simply, that they faithfully 


carried out their instructions while on 
duty in Southeast Asiay 
This makes you almost homesick for 
the awful MeCavihy-time. After all, 
Sen. Joseph MeCarthy so implacably 
and successfully pursued John Davies, 
Jonn Stewart Service and their col- 
leagues, on the wnicue ground of their 
individual “bad judgment.” What Sen. 
_ ator Fulbright is doing is in fact much [ 
worse, : 
He is making it a proof of fatally + 
“had judgment” for Poreign Service. 
orficers to execute their own fovern- 


Foreign Service officers to do in the 

future, if the Fulbright elaboration "on 

‘the'late McCarthy is gonerally. accepted? 
6) 1973, Los Angeles Timos 
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By William J. Lanouctte 


Ever since it was discovered, in the 
-predawn hours last June 37, the Water- 


gate burglary and bugging raid on the 


'-Democrats’ national headquarters had a 
“Mission: Impossible flavor to it. 
=~ The job was financed with bundles of 
* $100 bills. The burglars used phony names 
~and forged documents. They wore rubber 
gloves, and they whispered instructions 
‘through walkie-talkies. They toted bur- 
“lary tools, electronic eavesdropping gear, 
_and document-copying cameras. 


' ss > And, in the best traditions of real and 


=fictional spy thrillers, none of the seven 


“men eventually convicted in the conspir- 


~acy would reveal the nature of his mis- 
sion or the names of his superiors. 
Two Career Employes 

«~~ The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
»Was mentioned in connection With the af- 
“fair right away, in part because of the 
“Nature of the predawn operation, and, 
More directly, because six of the seven 
conspirators had once worked for the 
Vagency. Indeed, two of them were Career 
*€IA employes: James wW. McCord, Jr., 
- Security co-ordinator for the Nixon re- 
: election committee, and E. Howard Hunt, 


' 


«4 former White House aide. 


vw». After their trial in January, McCord 
; &mphasized that the Watergate raid was 
>not a CIA operation, although three of 
* the participants had been led to believe 
it was. Then last week the murky re- 
_ lationships between the CIA and the 
» Watergate Seven became a little clearer 
with two revelations: 7 
McCord said that his lawyer was 
prepared to argue that the raid was a 
CIA job, and that the agency's director, 
rvJames Schlesinger, would corroborate 
‘this under oath. McCord’s lawyer, Gerald 
-Alch, and = director Schlesinger have 
«denied McCord's sworn testimony. But 
«McCord, who retired from the CIA after 
49 years, said his lawyer had told him 
that his CIA records could be altered to 
show he had resumed active duty. 


4 “ E. Howard Hunt said in sworn 
“testimony before the reconvened Water- 
“pate grand jury that he and coconspira- 
“for G. Gordon Liddy were given equip- 
ment and assistance by the CIA while 
“planning a burglary raid on the office of 
Pentagon Papers defendant Daniel TEls- 
‘berg’s psychiatrist. This raid was planned 
“and carried out in 1971, while 
“Were working ag whidppreved 


der the direction of former Presidential 


ihar Reldase 


+, Spy Agency’s Connection With Burglaries Grows 


be Clearer, Reviving Worries About Its Domestic Role 


-assistant John D. Ehrlichman. Schiésin- 

..ger corroborated Hunt’s testimony and 

said the CIA action was ill-advised. 

’. These revelations were surprising 

enough in themselves, giving added di- , 

..Inension to the widening scandal that has 
come to be known as the Watergate af- 
fair. But even more, they call into ques- 
tion the role of the CIA in domestic at- 
fairs, a role that it is expressly forbidden 
to have by law. It is not the first time in 
recent history that the agency has been 
involved in covert domestic affairs. 

Ever since the CIA was organizeq in 
1947, its principal task hag been to gather 
and disseminate information that might 
be useful to officials in shaping America’s 
foreign policy. The National Security Act 
of that year, which established the CIA, 
said ‘the agency shall have no police, 
Subpoena, law-enforcement powers, or 
internal-security functions.” Yet some CIA 
Officials now point to another section of 
the act to justify their involvement in the 
Elisberg raid: “The director shall be re- 
Sponsible for protecting intelligence 
Sources and methods from unauthorized 
disclosure.” 

CIA diréctor § 
fore a congress 


chlesinger testified be- 
ional committee last week 
that Hunt visited the deputy director of 
the CIA, Gen. Robert E. Cushman, Jr., 
now Marine Corps commandant, at CIA 
headquarters on July 22, 1971, to ask help 
in ‘a highly sensitive mission by the 
White House to visit and elicit informa- 
tion from an individual whose ideology he 
was not entirely sure of... .” In the course 
of their interview, Schlesinger said, “Mr. 
Hunt referred to Mr. Ehrlichman by name, 
and General Cushman acknowledged an 
earlier call from Mr. Ehrlichman to him,” 


‘Technical Service: 


Cushman subsequently ordered that 
“appropriate technical service” be given 
to Hunt for a burglary raid on the Bey- 
erly IliNs office of Dr. Lewis Fielding, 
On July 23 Hunt received a Social Security 

. card, driver’s license, and several associ- 
: ation-membership ‘Cards in the name of 
Edward Joseph Warren (Hunt’s alias), 
a wig, glasses, and a speech-alteration 
device. Later, Schlesinger told the com- 
mittee, the CIA Bave Hunt a tape re- 
corder in a typewriter case, a cam- 
era disguised in a tobacco pouch, and 
still later a disguise and documents for 
Liddy. The 


T'S Office and prepared a psychologi- 


agency also developed fj 
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The CIA’s Link to Watergate 


analysis of Ellsberg based on a com- 
tion of secondary sources. 

In addition the agency allowed Liddy 
and Hunt to use at least two ‘“‘safe- 
houses’’ in the Washington area to pick 
up their equipment and to plan their raid. 
A “safehouse,’ Hunt told a Federa! 
grand jury, is ‘‘an area of one sort or 
another where people on clandestine busi- 
ness are able to meet and transact their 
business without fear of interruption, of 
being identified, or being cverheard,.”’ 
The CIA maintains dozens o7 these loca- 
tions in the Washington area, and Hunt 
remembers one of the two he used being 
located across the street from the Na- 
tional Cathedral, near the capital’s “im- 
‘bassy Row.” : 7 


The raid itself, which was made on 
the night of Sept. 3, 1971, involved Hunt, 
Liddy, and three hirelings from Miami: 
Bernard Barker, Eugenio Martinez, and 
Felipe Di Diago. Barker and Martinez 
were convicted in January, with Hunt, 
Liddy, and three others, in the Watergate 
break-in, 


Before resigning as director of the 
CIA last week, James Schlesinger told a 
Senate committee that his agency’s in- 
volvement in the raid was “an ill-advised 
act.” He promised that “regulations will 
be changed to preclude such happenings” 
in clandestine operations within the United 
States again. 


cal 
pila 


Closer Scrutiny 

Several congressional] subcommittees 
have announced they will hold hearings 
on the CIA’s involvement with the Ells- 
berg case. And Eiep. Edward Koch of New 
York last week asked Democratic Rep. 
Lucien Nedzj of Michigan, who is chair- 
man of the Intelligence subeommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee, to 
explore the limits of CIA authority. It was 
“one of many demands on Capitol Hill for 
closcr congressional scrutiny of the CIA, 

Among the agency’s recent activities 
within the United States are these: 


“ The CIA gave special training to 
local law-enforcement officers in at least 
12 agencies throughout the country in the 
past two years, Koch said last week. He 
says he is upset that despite Schlesinger’s 
assurance that domestic covert activities 
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ized in the interests of national security. 


Between 1952 and 1966 the National 
Students Association (NSA) received more 
than $3 millicn from mare than 30 phony 
organizations set up by the CIA. The 
money Was used for “broad programs of 
international affairs which worked with 
Other unions of Students,’’ NSA President 
Wayne Groves said in 1967. : 

A Federal judge was also upset at 
how the Government investigated the 
bombing of a CIA office in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in 1968. He criticized their actions 

‘by saying that “an idea which seems to 
' permeate much of the Government's argn- 
ment [to use wire taps without court ap- 
Proval] is that a dissident domestic or- 
ganization is akin to an unfriendly foreign 
power that must be dealt with in the 
same fashion.” : 

As Schlesinger prepared to leave the 
CIA following his nomination as Secre- 
tary of Defense, Nixon last week named - 
as his successor William FE. Colby, an in- . 
telligence officer since 1943. While Colby 
shares Schlesinger’s views on the need 
for reorganizing and redefining the CIA’s 
operations, it is-too early to know if his 
approach to the job will assure that covert 
domestic activities can be avoided in the 
future. President Nixon made Colby’s 
task of conducting a house cleaning eas- 
jer last week by signing into law a bill. 
that increases to 2,100 from 800 the num- | 
ber of CIA employes who can retire dur- : 
ing the next year. , 

Koch said last week that he thought the 
revealed cases in which the CIA was in- 
volved domestically “are the tiniest tip 
of the iceberg,” a viewpoint that many 
on Capitoi Till are reluctantly beginning 
to share, ; . 
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‘Watergate-Ellsherg Ngures 


E. Howard Hunt, Bernard Barker 

and several other men who have 
been implicated both in the Water- 
gate break-in and the break-in at 
. the office af Daniel Elisberg’s psy- 
‘chiatrist have close ties going back 
“Many years when they operated to- 
gether within the Central Intelli- 
8ence Agency, 

While none of those so far impli- 
cated are belieyed to have been em- 
ployed by the CIA when the inci- 
dents occurred, it was revealed in 
testimony by Hunt at the Pentagon 
Papers trial in Los Angeles last week 
that CIA men provided a camera and 
disguises for the September 1971 
break-in and that Hunt received, at 
his request, a Psychiatrie profile of 
Elisberg from the CIA, 

There is an “old school tie” be- 
tween the men who have been impli- 
cated in the Elsberg affair and the 
Watergate break-in and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, according to Dr, 
Barton Whaley, a research affiliate 
at MIT and an expert on intelligence 
organizations, : 

The main link is the connection 
of many of the men Involved with a 
group within the CIA known as the 
Cuba Plans Desk. 

This desk formed around Hunt, 
who was in charge of field opera- 
tions for the Bay of Pigs invasion 
and contained a number of people, 
both American citizens and Cuban 
exiles, who were rabidly opposed to 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, 

“There are few places you would 
&0 if you were looking for a “ingle 
group of people who could perform 


all the ‘dirty tricks’ from forgery to 
Safecracking to you-name-it, The 
Cuba desk was such a place,” Wha- 
ley said, 

“They operated throughout. the 
‘60s as a very tight-knit, closed 
group within the agency and their 
‘independence was resented and dis- 
trusted by many others in the CIA, 
This is very 
watchers,” 

Hunt quit the CIA in 1970, but 


-another worked 


Group to investigate the Pentagon 
Papers leak. He apparently over a 
Period of time 

of others who had at one Point or 


closely together on 


the Cuba desk in the CIA, 
These men could get assistance 
from some sections within the 


Psychiatrist office break-in without 
channels is en- 
tirely possible, Whaley said in an in- 


“In the CIA, they are used to 


doing things without asking ques-. 


with CIA work,” 
Whaley’s interest in intelligence 
work stems from his own involve- 
ment in psychological warfare intel. 
ligence during the Korean war. He 
has published two books and a large 
number of atticles, all dealing with 
aspects of intelligence work, guerri]- 
la warfare and deception operations, 
Whaley has drawn up a rough 
chronology of publi” y-reported 
events in connection with the re- 
election effort of Mr. Nixon and 
Pentagon Papers incidents ‘in which 
he has noted the participation of for- 
mer Cuba desk personnel. 
In almost al] cases, 
careful to point out that the people 
involved @pparenily no longer were 
employed by the CIA, He Says, how- 
ever, that the Cuba group was so 
close that there likely remained per- 
SOnal and informa] ties with people 
still in the agency, 
The incidents he noted, all of 
which have been reported in the 


Press and often in 8rand jury testi- . 


mony, are: 

—The reparted 
Hunt in 1971 of a dossier on the inei- 
dent at Chappiquiddick 
Sen. Edward M, Kennedy, 
by former presidential 
W. Colson, 


compilation by 


reported 
aide Charles 


‘ 20004 
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President Diem of South Vietnam 


ix Hunt ig 


brought in a number 


Whaley is . 


involving: 


during President ;Kennedy’s term. 
known to have tried to give 
the forged documents relating to . 
Diem to Life magazine, 

The break-in at Ellsberg’s psy~ - 
chiatrist’s office in September 1971, 
in which Hunt and Barker- were in- 
volved as well as two Cubans who 
Hunt reportedly has testified were | 
hired to do the actual break-in, 

— The reported wiretap in’ the | 
fall of 1971 on the telephones of two 
New York Times reporters connected 
with the Pentagon Papers leak, Hunt 
and G. Gordon Liddy, former FBI 
agent and head of the White House 
counter-intelligence unit, reportedly 
were involved in this incident, 


Hunt allegedly aided 
Liddy in December 1971 in 
Setling up a spy network 
in Miami in connection 
with the Demoeratie Ng. 
tional Convention, This 
1ae been mentioned sever. 
&l-iimes jn “leaked” testi. 
™mony before the grand 
jury. Hunt Teportedly uti- 
lized, the Placement bureay 
af the CIA to get names of 
“relisble people” to aid in 
the ‘operations, 

To this point, Hunt end 
Barker had beeen working 
tor the White House coun. 
ter-intelligence unit (the 
Plumbers’ Broup), "This 

’ Hunt, Barker and Liddy 
.éTOlp “was disbanded and 
Hunt, Barkeer and Liddy 
went to work for the Com-" 


tnittee -to Re -elect the 
President, 
di almost all cases, 


: Whaley jg careful io point 
out that the People jn. 
> wolyved épparently no lon g- 
- €r Were employed by the 
CIA, Me Says, however, 
that the Cuba group wars 
$° ¢lose that there likely 
Teineined personal end ine 
fornial ties with people 
atill.in the age f 
Th a on3:2 


. The incidents he noted, 
all of which have 
"ported in the press and 
often in grand jury testi- 
mony, are: 
= The reported cornpi- 
lation-by Hunt in 1971 of a 
dossier on the incident at 
Chappiquiddick involving 
Sen, Edward M. Kennedy, 
reported by former presi« 
dential. aide Charles W. 
. Colson. 

-~ The reported forgery 
of documents relating to 
_ the assassination of Presi-~ 
‘dent Diem of South Viet- 
‘nara during President 
Kenned3’s term. Hunt is 
known to have tried to 
give the forged documenis 
yelating to Diem to Life 
magazine, 

— (The break-in at Hise 
berg’s: psycniatrist’s office 
in September 1971, in 
which Hunt and Barker 
were ‘involved ss sell as 
two Cubans who Hunt re- 
portedly has testified were 
hired to do the actual 
break-in. 

‘-- The reported wiretap 
. dn the fall of 1971 on the 
itelephones of two New 
-York Tires reporters con- 


nected with the Pentagon. 
“Papers icak. Hunt und G. 
Gordon Liddy, former FBI’: 
the « 
‘fone to Denver to inter-. 


agent and -head of 
White House counterintel~ 
ligence unit, reportedly 
were involved in this inci- 
dent. 

— Hunt allegediv aided 
Liddy in December 1971 in 
Setiing up a spy network 
in Miami in connection 
with the Democratic Na- 
tienal Convention. This 
has been mentioned sever- 
al times in “leaked” testi- 
mony before the grand 
jury. Hunt revoriediy uti- 
lized the placement bureau 
at the CLA to get names of 
“reliable peaple” to aid in 
the operation. 

To inis point, Hunt and 
Baker had been working 
for the White louse coun- 
terinielligence unit (the 
Plumbers’ group). ‘This 
group was disbanded and 
Hunt, Baker and Liddy 


went.to work for the Com- - 


Ynitlee to Re-Flect the 
President, 

— In carly 1972, Hunt 
reportediy mentioned taat 
he had heard there «were 
documents in the safe of a 
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Edmund 8. Muskie, at 
that time the Jesding can- 
didate foe Demoe! ratie 
presidential nomination, 


Hunt reportedly proposed 


attempting to get the doc~ 
uments, but apparently the: 
plan never got underway. 
— Liddy’s sectetary re- 
portedly has testified that 
in early 1972 she typed re- 
ports from sources within 
Sen, Kennedy's 
known ss “Ruby I, Ruby 1 
and Crystal.’ While it is 
not known what these 
names represent, Whaley 
believes from the code’ 
viames used that they were 
electronic 
units. 


cated in the hiring in early 


1972 of 80 to 40 inforrners 


to infiltrate the headquar- 
ters of Sen, Hubert HH. 
Humphrey, George 
Govern and Benry 


Democratic nomination. 
--In March 1972, Hunt 
@ilegedly recruited Cubans 
in Miami in connection 
wily Sen. Muskie's came 
paign in the Fiorida pri- 


“IAALy. 


~—~—In early ee 1972, 
Mont is kuoewn to have 


view ITT lobbyist Dita 
Beard at her ROSA 
Shortly after this visit, 
Mrs. Heard repudiated as a: 
forgery her memo dealing 


with ITT contributions to - 


National . 
nen planned | 


tha Republican 
Convention, ¢ 
for San Diezo, 
—In May, 1972, nine 
Cubans disrupied a taik by © 
Elisberg on the steps of the 
Capitol, Barker has been 


inplicated in the hiring of | 


these Cubans in Miami and 
their transportation 


nine reportediy 
volved einer 
berg psychiatrist's office 
break-in or the Watergate 
break-in, or both, 

—May 25. First Watere 
gate break-in, 


Were in- 


—May 27, an attempt by 
five men —- Barker, the 
two Cubans, Frank A. 
Sturgis, former close ¢ol- 


office - 


éurveillance | 
. House © 
—- Hunt hes been impli- 


Me-. 
Jack~ - 
gon, all contenders for the: 


to > 
Washington. Two of those | 


in the Euls-° 


tr 8g 


Teague af (ire 


McCord Je. former CLA 

security officer but never 

counected to the Tunt- 

Barker group in the agen~ 

ty — to bréak into the 

MeGovern headquarters : 
was foiled. 


we Pre 4, 1972, Water= 


gate’ 
and sco 


1 acehth ‘discovered 
uo caught, 


MeCord, Liddy. Hunt. 
Sarker, Sturgis, Eugenio 
R. Martinez and Virgilio R. 
pe seae all were con-~ 

icted in relatinn to the 
W atergate break-in. * 

However, John W. Dean! 
3d, -the former White 
counsel, and 
McCord are known to have 
expressed concern for their. 
safety because others who 
ruight have been involved 
in various phases of these 
operations are still free. 
Who these people are and 
their relation to the above 
activilies remains an un- 


answered question in the 
bizarre affair, 


“Tn their search for the 
big fish in the White 
House, I hope the many 
investigators do net Jose 
sight of those much. farther 
down the line who also 
were involved,” Whaley 
said, 


the 
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‘ Kissinger’s 


By eee J. Fr eed 
Aarocistdd-? ress 


Some former staff mem- 4 R a “ 
bers of: the Nationsl Secu. & yy EN as “i 0. 


rity Council say Henry A. 
Kissinger ordered phone 
taps on aides and newsmen 


‘when Kissinger himself was 


the prime source of leaks. 
Kissinger denied to news- 


‘men on at least two occa- 


Sions that he initiated the 
electronic surveillance of 


-Mmembers of his staff or 


newsinen, but he acknowl- 
edged talking about leaks 
and ways to stop them with 


then FBI Director J, edgar 


Hoover. ' 


; However, the sources, who 
served on the NSC both dur- 
ing and after the 1969-70 pe- 
riod in which the phone taps 
were used, say Kissinger 
himself provided the names 
of the men he wanted 
checked. 

One of the former NSC 
staffers said at least two of 
the newsmen whose phone 
conversations were listened 
to had direct and frequent 
access to Kissinger and 
much of their reporting was 
based on what he told them. 

The newsmen were CBS 
diplomatic correspondent 

_Marvin Kalb and London 
Sunday Times correspond- 


ent Henry Brandon. ‘the 
sources say Kalb particular- 
ly was given sensitive infor- 
mation by Kissinger dealing 
with Vietnam, the Mideast 
and other areas they say in- 
volved national security. 

Among the NSC staffers 
who were eavesdropped on 
was Winston Lord, a key 
aide to. Kissinger, Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt recently nomi- 
nanted as undersecretary of 
the treasury, and Morton 
Halperin, an ageney consult- 
ant who left in 1970. 

The bug on Halperin is 
the only one publicly ac- 
knowledged by the Nixon 
adininistration, with Kis- 


eet wee re 


HS/HC. By 
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singer saying the surveil- 


lance showed nothing to in- 
dicate his former aide had 
ever been indisereet or 
leaked classified informa- 


4 
_ tion. 


Other newsmen whose 
phones were tapped in their 
homes and, sometimes, of- 
fices included New York 


Times reporters Hedrick 
Smith and William Beecher. 


However, the former NSC 


’ aides said they did not know 


if Kissinger requested and 
approved the taps on ary 
newsmen other than Kalb 
and Brandon. 


According to 
sources, the taps were 
placed on these newsmen 


and NSC aides at Kissing- 
er’s request in 1969 and 
1979. They also claim there 
were other taps made after 


the February 1971 date on . 
said he‘ 


which Kissinger 
stopped receiving reports 
from such surveillance. 

The sources said Kissing- 
er’s actions could be ex- 
plained in several ways: 
First, that in the ease of his 
aides he wanted to check 
that they were following the 
Nixon administration posi- 
tion and, second, to insure 
that they were personally 
loyal to him. 

One former aide said Kis- 
singer would accept political 
dissent but was oulraged if 
he suspected any of his em: 
ployes of personal disloyalty 
or even discontent over 
workings conditions. 

As to the newsmen, the 
sourees say even though 
Kissinger himself gave re- 
perters much sensitive in- 
formation, he was not satis- 


fied their stories always re-. 


flected the view he wanted 
expressed. 
Therefore, if the reporters 


t 


’ indicated they had obtained 


information independently 


* these 


Lides 


or disagreed with adminis- 
tration policies, Kissinger 
wanted to know about it, the 
sources said. The former 
NSC staffers actually 
laughed when told that 
some Nixon administration 
sources defended Kissing- 
er’s actions as designed to 
clear his aides of suspicion. 

Another administration 
source who has seen some of 
the reports from the wire- 
taps says none ever indi- 
cated any disclosure of vital 
information that could have 
compromised national secu- 
rity. 

There was some indication 
of newsmen picking up gtid- 


20991 0002-2 


ay 


lews ‘Leak’ 


ance as to government pol- 

icy, he said, “but most of 
what went on between Kis- 
singer’s people and report. 
ers was an exercise. in ego-' 
tism—the newsman swelling 
up over his inside intorma- 
tion and the tipster trying 
to be impressive with now. 
inside. he was.” : 


But, according to the for- 
mer Kissinger workers it 
was their former boss who 
gave out important material 
to newsmen dealing with 
American military and nego-° 
tiating tactics for Vietnam 
and for the strategic arms 
limitation talks ec me with 
Ene ESSE. 


See 
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Former White House 
counsel John W. Dean III 
says he believes that the 
Nixon administration is 
inveighing national securi- 
ty to force him to give 
“very limited testimony” 
in Watergate investiga- 
tions. - 

Associates of Dean, who 


was fired by President , 


Nixern. after. becoming 
deeply implicated in the 
Watergate scandal, have 
offered further details 
behind his statement yes- 
terday charging an 
‘ongoing effort’? to see 
that he does not tell all he 
knows to a grand jury or 
to the Senate. 

His complaint inthat 
statement that someone 
was trying to put 
“restrictions’’ on his testi- 
mony was meant as a ref- 
erence to restraints in the 
name of national security 
as well as claims of privi- 
leged communications 
with the President, his 
associates said. 

These sources said that 
the stationing of FBI and 
Secret Service guards to 
watch over Dean’s files at 
his White House office was 
behind his complaint that 
he was being kept from 
“obtaining relevant infor- 
mation and records.”’ 


DEAN’S STATEMENT 


yesterday also said there - 


were attempts to influence 

how federal prosecutors 

handled his testimon y — a 
reference, associates said, 

to what Dean considers to 

be pressure to deny him 
immunity from prosecu- 
tion. 

In discussing Dean’s 
Suggestion that efforts 
were being made _ to 
“discredit me’ or to “get 
me,’’ associates cited a 
Statement broadcast by 
CBS News that Dean did 
not want to go to prison 
principally because he 
was fearful of being mo- 
lested sexually. 

That is “ a lie spread by 
his enemies,’’ one asso- 
ciate said. 


VYhe argu t, th ide, the personality profile he 
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fat ® Ts 


siderations dictated that 
data relating to the Water- 
gate affair should not be 
given to investigators was 
used by Dean himse!f; 
ancther former White 
House aide, Charles W. 
Colsou, has declared. 

in an interview with FBI 
agents, made public yes- 
terday during the Penta- 
gon Papers trial in Los 
Angeles, Colson said that 
the issue had come up at a 
meeting with Dean when 
the y were discussing what 
he would say about FBI 


questioning of him on the 
Watergate affiar. 


COLSON SAID that he . 
asked what he would do if , 


the agents quizzed him 
about a bunglary that was 
related to government at- 
tempts to probe the leak of 
the Pentagon Papers to 
the newspapers. That bur- 
giary, of a psychiatrist’s 
office in Los Angeles in 


1971, has been related to . 


the Watergate scandal 
because it was carried out 
by some of the same men 
convicted of the Watergate 
break-in. 

’ Dean advised him ‘‘that 
if asked, he was not to dis- 
cuss the matter inasmuch 
as it was a national securi- 
ty matter of the highest 
classification,’’ Colson 
said. 

According to Colson’s 
testimony, he received the 
same instructions from 
Ehrlichman in March or 
April of this year. 


Meanwhile, there were 
these other developments 
in the Watergate affair: 

@ Former Nixon campaign 
treasurer Hugh W. Sloan 
Jr., in sworn testimony 
released yesterday, said 
that a number of high Nix- 
on campaign and adminis- 
tration officials were 
aware — or had reason to 
be aware — last summer 
that the scandal might 
reach higher in the gov- 
ernment than was being 
publicly acknowledged. 

® Gen. Robert E. Cush- 


wt 


TT RAT 
i STAR 


RETIN OESTRONE se Se dane 


Pee ee na patois ctorsimernae mt spies 


Eire 
a 


source of authority for the 
CIA to help equip the men 
taking part in the 
psychiatrist’s office bur- 
glary, was preparing an 
affidavit on his role. Csh- 

man was scheduled to 


: appear soon before two 
Senate committces prob- 


ing CIA involvement, per- 
haps later today. Aides to 
the general have been in- 
dicating the general did 
not know what the men in 
the burglary were plan- 
ning. 

@ A CIA psychiatrist told 
senators yesterday that 


ken ileal 


JAMES R. SCHLESINGE 


padi Oe 
~Assocized 


R 


continued 
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"Daniel Elisberg, accused 


of stealing the Pentagon 
Papers, was the first of its 
kind ever made on an 
American citizen. The pro- 
file was prepared as part 
of the same Pentagon 
Papers leak-plugging ef- 
fort which involved the 
burglary of the office of 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 
Former CIA Director 
_ Richard Helms is sched- 
uled to appear early next 
week to tell what, if any- 
thing, he knows about the 
CIA role in the buglary 
episode. 


Nixon campgian: aide. 


' Sloan, in his sworn testi- 
mony made pblic yester- 
day, indicated that Mau- 
rice H. Stans, chief fund- 
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‘raiser of 


the Nixon 
campgian in 1972, had 
some inkling of the bug- 
ging scandal last summer. 

Sloan recounted how he 
became suspicious of the 
large amount of money 
being given Watergate 
conspirator G. Gordon 
Liddy, and asked Stans if 
deputy campaign director 
Jeb Stuart Magruder had 
the authority to approve 
such disuursements. 

Stans checked with 
campaign director John N. 


- Mitchell — also indicted in 


the New York case yester- 
day — who said Magruder 
did have the authority, 
Sloan said. 


HE SAID, “I believe I 
expressed concern gener- 
ally (to Stans) about the 
fact that the totals were 
mounting up without any 


' knowledge on our part of 


what, in fact, had hap- 


pened to our money,” 


Stans replied, Sloan 
said, “‘I don’t want to 
know, and you don’t want 
to know.”’ 

Sloan also said that fol- 


_ lowing the June 17 arrests, 
. Magruder asked Sloan to 


perjure himself at any 
forthcoming trial regard- 
ing how much money 
Sloan had given Liddy. 
Sioan said he refused to 
perjure himself — and did 
not do so — and said he 


began attempting to alert 
higher-ups in the Nixon 
Administration about what 
apparently was going on. 


But Dwight Chapin, then 
the President’s appoint- © 
ments secretary, brushed 
him off by saying: 

«|. (1) you are over- 
wrought, and (2) the im- 
portant thing is to protect” 
the President, and (3) you 
ought to take a vacation.” 


He then went to John D. 
Ehrlichma, then head of 
the President’s domestic 
counsel and one of the top 
presidential advisors, he 


’ said. : 


“J think I got as far as 
saying there were funds 
that I did not know where 
they went, and there might 
be a connection with the 
situation. He told me to go 
no further, that he didn’t 
want any of the details, if I 
had any personal prob- 
lems I had a special rela- 
tionship with the White 
House. and they would be 
giad to arrange anaattor- 
ney. 

“I said, ‘That isn’t my 
concern. I just want you to 
know there is a problem 
over there,’ and he said 
his position was that he 

“ would have te take execu- 
tive privilege until after 
the election in any case.”” 
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Kissinger — 


By James Reston 
WASHINGTON, May 17-—-The more 
you analyze the testimony in the 
Watergate scandals, the more you 
have to wonder about the closed at- 
mosphere or “don’t call me” system 


around the White House in which 
’ all these extraordinary events occurred. 


Messrs, Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
‘were victims of it, both of them de- 
scribed by the President as exemplary 
public servants, which in his mind 


they undoubtedly were. But now even - 


Henry Kissinger is charged with du; 
bious conduct, because he too is 
apparently invived in cooperating too 
much with the White House closed- 
circuit system. : 


How could Mr. Kissinger agree to bug 
ging his own friends and colleagues 
on the National Security Council staff 
in the White House, it is asked. And 

. how could Richard Helms, former head 
. of the C.1LA., allow the agency to be 
_ used ‘in a domestic conspiracy, with- 

out challenging the White House staff 


and expressing his doubts and objec- | 


tions directly to the President? 


Probably the simplest part of the 
answer is that the best of men love 
power and position, and do things or 
fail to do things that keep them in 

*. power even when they have their own 
‘moral doubts. The men around Presi- 
dent Johnson in the White House had 
a phrase for it: At the end of tiresome 
arguments about whether Johnson’s 
policies in Vietnam were right or 
wrong, they would argue that “we 
have only one client-—the President of 
the United States.” 


This, of course, was precisely the 
fatal assumption of men like Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman, only they didn’t 


put it into such a tidy and vulnerable - 


phrase. But Kissinger and Helms were 
never in such close personal relation- 
ships with Mr. Nixon. They never had 
‘such ties of loyalty over so many 
years, and yet somchow they went 


WASHINGTON 


along with ambiguous and dubious 
things that troubled them morally, and 
they now find themselves’ in a very 
awkward position. 


One hasto be very careful with this 
discussion of power, ambition, loyalty 
and morality. It involves delicate mo- 
tives and private philosophies and cal- 
culations no outsider can possibly 
know. For example, before he left 
Washington for Paris to try to save 
the Vietnam peace agreement, Mr, Kis- 
singer made clear to Gencral Haig and 
others in the White House—one source 
says also to the President personally 
—that if his moral authority was in 
question as a result of his part in the 
telephone bugs of his own staff, then 
he would resign at once. 


a : 


It is hard to see how this would 
improve any part of this dismal busi- 
ness. Things are bad enough as they 
are with the critical Brezhnev mect- 


_ing, the arms control and SALT talks, 


and the European conference coming 
up. The atmosphere of the Nixon sys- 
tem is really at the bottom of this 
whole thing, and it has to be under- 
stood, 


According to F.B.I. sources, the 
White House, worried about leaks of 
security information in the news- 
papers, and even suspicious about Kis- 
singer, who was known to have friends 
in. the press, authorized the taps on 
the reporters and on Kissinger’s staff 
and then asked him to cooperate in 
the operation, and talked to the late 
J. Edgar Hoover about the importance 
of making the Government’s com- 
munications secure, 


Mr. Kissinger went, along with this. 
Some reports say he took the lead in 
it; but either way, in the atmosphere 
of doubt, suspicion and even hostility 
on the Haldeman-Ehrlichman side of 
the White House, he either had to op- 
pose the bugging, in which case he 
would have been suspected of trying 
to cover up his own peaple, or he had 
to go along with it, or oppose it on 
moral grounds and get out. 


Maybe he should have got out, at 
Jeast after he had negotiated the cease- 
fire in Paris, and maybe Dick Helms 
should have gone to the President 
when the Fresident’s men were gelting 
the C.LA. involved in improper and 
even illegal activities; but the point is 
that the Nixon personality and the 


Nixon staff system don’t encourage 
candor. They require loyalty and obedi- 
ence, not doubts, questions or criti- 


‘cisms, The Nixon system is to work 


through the staff. The staff is suspi- 
cious of anybody who questions what 
the President is doing. There are no 
rules that say Kissinger and. Helms 
cannot defy the system and insist on 
confronting the President, but it is 
hard to remember a man around Wash- 
ington in the last generation who 
walked into the Oval Room of the 
White House and challenged the Presi- 
dent, his policies and his staff. 


Staff officers, no matter who they 
are, don’t put their careers on the line. 
Cabinet members from John Gardner 
under Johnson to George Romney 
under Nixon, tend to swallow ‘their 
differences with Presidents and g 
away in silence, : 


It takes a bold man to tell the Presi- 
dent and his staff the truth, no matter 
how much it hurts. And this Mr. Nixon 
Kas discouraged from the time he 
walked into the White House. 
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C.LA. Doctors Say Ellsberg Is First. 


- American Given ‘Personality Assessment’ 
Project Made 2 ‘Appehensive’ | 


By MARJORIE HUNTER 

Special to The New York Times 
WASHINGTON, May 10— 
Two medical officials of the 
Central Intelligence Agency told, 
a Senate subcommittee today 
that a “personality assessment” 
made on Dr. Daniel Ellsberg 
was the first that the agency 


had ever made on an American) 


citizen. 


The agency has been con-| 


ducting such personality stu- 
dies for many years, the of- 
ficials said, but only of for-! 
eign leaders. 


The testimony was given by] 


Dr. John R. Tietjen, director! 
of medical services for the 
C.LA., and Dr. Bernard Mal- 
loy, chief of the agency’s psy- 
chiatric division, at a closed 
meeting of a Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee inquiring in- 
to the involvement of the agen- 
cy in the burglary at the office 
of Dr. .Ellsberg’s former psy- 
chiatrist. 

- | The doctors, questioned as 
they emerged from the meet- 
ing, said that so far as they 
had been able to determine, the 
Elisberg personality assessment 
was the only one the agency 
had ever made on an American. 


They declined to answer fur- 
ther questions posed by news- 
men. No transcript of their) 
testimony was made available.| 

However, Senator John L, 
{McClellan, chairman of the Sen- 
cate Aas ga Committee 
and of the subcomittee conduct- 
ing the inquiry, said later that 
the agency’s doctors had testi-! 
fied that “they were apprehen- 
sive throughout the project” 
and had mentioned these 
doubts to their superiors, in-| 
cluding the Director and Dép- 
uty Director of the C.L.A,. | 


Said to Have Had Doubts 


Richard M, Helms, now Am-! 
bassador to Iran, was the agen-: 
cy's director at the time of the 
Ellsberg personality assessment 
in the summer and fall of 197], 
and Gen, Robert E. Cushman, 
Jr, now commandant of the! 
Marine Corps, was the Deputy, 
Director. 

Senator McClellan, Democrat! 
of Arkansas, said that the con, 
mittee consider ed it essential 
to hear from both Mr, Helms! 
and General Cushman “at the 
earliest time possible.” | 

General Cushman 
short a Kuropean tour and is! 
expected to testify tomorrow) 
before a Senate pre Serv 


has cut: 


pr oved. Forke 


ices subcommittee, headed by| 
Senator Stuart Symington,| 
Democrat of Missouri. That 
committee is also inquiring itno 
C.LA. involvement in the Pen- 
tagon papers case. 

Senator McClellan said that 
he had asked the State De- 
partment to contact Ambas- 
sador Helms about appearing 
“and we hope to hear his testi- 
mony next week—early next 
week, I might add.” 

The chairman had indicated 
earlier that the subcommittec 
might also want to question 
John D. Ehrlichman, who re- 
signed as President Nixon’s 
chief domestic. adviser last 
week as disclosures of White 
House involvement in the 
;Watergate scandal were un- 
‘folding. 


White House involvement inj. 


the preparation of the Ellsberg 
personality assessment was of- 
ficially confirmed yesterday by 
the C.LA. director, James R. 
Schlesinger. He told the Mc- 
Clellan subcommittee that Da- 
vid R. Young, Jr., a White House 
aide at the time, had asked 
the agency to prepare such a 
report on Dr. Ellsberg in the 
latter part of July, 1971. 

Dr. Ellsberg is on trial in 
Los Angeles on Federal charges 
of theft, espionage and con- 
spiracy involving the copying: 
and alter disclosure of the Pen- 
tagon papers on United States 
involvement in Vietnam. 


Helms’ Approval Reported 


Mr. Schlesinger testified that 
Mr. Helms, then the C.LA. di- 
rector, had instructed officials 
of the agency to work with Mr. 
Young and that the agency's 
decision to prepare the Ellsberg 
study “apparently was ap- 
proved by Mr, Helms.” 

Mr. Schlesinger said that iwo 
profiles on Dr, Ellsberg: were 
prepared and sent to the White 
House. He said that the first 
had been compiled from “raw 
material” such as newspaper 
and magazine articles and Govy- 
ernment documents supplied 
by Mr, Young, This material, 
he said, “was judged insuffi- 
cient” by the White House. 

Additional material, includ- 
ing classified information from 
the Justice and Stale Depart- 
ments, was given to the agency, 
according to Mr, Schlesinger, 
and the final document was 
delivered to the White House 
by Dr. Malloy on Nov. 12, 1971. 

Seca! records indicate 


i 


‘Howard Hunt Jr, 


helease 2001/0d/O4cuGHA-RD 


indicating he had read both re- 
ports,” Mr. Schlesinger testi- 
fied. 

‘A Serious Impropriety’ 


The intelligence agency has 
admitted furnishings disguises! 
and other materials used by E. 
a former 
“White House aide who has con- 
'fessed a role in the burglary 
iof the psychiatrist’s office in 
\the fall of 1971. 
| Asked today if he felt that 
ithe agency had violated the 
Haw, Senator McClellan re- 
i plied: “I would not make a 
‘final decision on that. But it 
was, to say the least, a serious 
‘impropriety.” 

The C.LA.’s charter, the Na- 
tional ‘Security Act of 1947, 
stipulates that the agency 
“shall have no police, sub-| 
poena, law-enforcement powers 
or internal security functions.” 
Internal security, espionage and 
sabotage. are under the juris- 
diction of the Justice Depart- 
iment. 
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Bill Anderson 


How Cushman told Ehrliichman ‘no’ 


| WASHINGTON—The commandant of ' 
the United States Marine Corps., Gen. 
Robert E. Cushman Jr., is expected to 
be in Los Angeles today to testify be- 
fore a grand jury about what the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency did and didn’t 
do in the burglary of the office of the 
former psychiatrist of Daniel Ellsberg. 

The record in this case has unfolded 
in. bits and pieces. The first disclosure 
on May 7 of CIA involvement was 
displayed in a sensational manner thru- 
out much of the country. There was 
one garbled account [quoting 
“sources” ] that seemed to implicate 
Cushman [a former deputy director of 
‘the CIA] in the illegal act. , 

This column’s research into the mat- 
ter shows that Cushman is as “clean as 
a hound’s tooth’-—and actually dis- 
‘played a great deal of executive cour- 
age in Saying ‘‘no” to John Ehrlichman, 
President Nixon's ex-chicf .of domestic 
affairs. The general also displayed his 
responsibility to the Congress, which 
has a ‘watchdog’ committee oversee- 
ing the activities of the CIA. 

From our own perspective, we would 
like to note that Gen. Cushman has 
known President Nixon for many years 
{as if was reported here Feb. 5, 1973]. 
When Mr. Nixon was Vice President, 
Cushman, then a colonel, went thru 
some very interesting and hard times 
with the Nixon staff as the Pentagon’s 
Nasion officer for international security 
affairs. 

However, aS a result of that close 


dssoclalion with Mixéni: some people, 
including a few Marines, complained, 
that it was friendship rather than merit 
that took Cushman to the top of the 
corps. The facts are otherwise because 
Cushman actually rose in rank to com- 
mand posts [including assignments in 
Viet Nam combat] in two other admin- 


istrations. Senior marine officers told | 


this column at the time of Cushman’s 
appointment that it was a very profes- 
sional and good choice. 

And there now comes testimony to 
show that Cushman refused “to go 
along to get along’ when he was depu- 
ty director of the CIA. From an undis- 
puted affidavit, we can report here that 
Ehrlichman called Cushman on April 7, 
1971, and directed Cushman to give E, 
Howard Hunt [a former CIA agent] 
assistance. 

Ehrlichman had been designated 
White House coordinator to investigate 
and stop security Jeaks: He identified 
Hunt to Cushman as a “consultant” 
on security matters. The 1947 law es- 
tablishing the CIA makes the agency 
responsible to both Congress and the 
President. -Cushman properly recog- 
nized the call as a command and as a 
result later directed the CIA’s technical 


services division to furnish Eiunt with 


false papers and disguises. 

All that Hurt would tell Cushman in 
a brief interview on July 22 was that 
the equipment was needed for a ‘‘one- 
time” operation “for a good purpose in 
the interests of the country.” Cushman, 


tho, had the good sense to insert the 


‘interview at the time into the CIA’s log 


[which would be available to Congress} 
and report the matter .to his then supe- 
rior, Richard Helms, director of the 
CIA. 3 
And very quickly Cushman began.to 
smell a rat after his own employes at 
the working level of the CIA began to 
tell of strange additional recuests 
which Hunt was making without going 
to Cushman. Once, Hunt asked for a 
secretary in Paris. Altha none of 
Hunt’s real activities were known to 
Cushman then, the gencral blew the. 
whistle on him in Jess than a month. 
Cushman ordered all subordinates in 
the CIA to break off the connection 
with Hunt and then called Ehrlichman 
on Aug. 27, 1971. The general told Ehrl- 


- ichman {who was in effect an official 


superior of Cushman] that the assist- 
ance was being stopped “because it 
might possibly be construed as involv- 
ing the agency in. illegal activities.’ 
[The burglary in Los Angeles took 
place Sept. 3, 1971—seven days later.] 

The general’s sworn testimony also 
said, “1 also advised him [Ehrlichman] 
that in my opinion Mr. Hunt was of 
questionable judgment. He should know 
better than to even ask for such 
support.” 

Our reason for presenting this column 
today is a belief that some of the initial, 
fragmented stories were excessively un- 
fair to Gen. Cushinan—and ifdirectly to 
the Marine Corps he represents, 
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SPREADING STAIN: 


The spreading stain o& Watergate hus 
dealt a punishing blow to the prestige 
and authority of the White House, but 
it has tarnished other agencies of the 
government as well. The damage so far: 

a DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: Former At- 
torncy General John’ Mitchell conducted 
strategy sessions in his office at which 
G. Gordon Liddy reportediy proposed 
“mugging, bugging, kidpaping, and even 
a prostitution squad,” and James Mce- 
Cord fr. says Liddy told him that Mitchell 
specifically " approved the Watergate 
break-in. Robert Mardian, Mitchell’s pro- 
tégé formerly in charge of the depart- 
ment’s Internal Security Division, is said 
to have opened the department’s files to 
Liddy and E. Howard Hunt a year be- 
fore the break-in. McCord says he re- 
ceived daily reports on the comings and 
goings of Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates from Mardian’s unit. Mitchell was 
indicted in the Vesco influence-peddling 
case. His successor, Richard Kleindienst, 
who has managed somehow to stay clear 
of the taint so far, was forced nonethe- 
less to resign on April 30 after learning 


t bea 
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JUSTICE oon Fist nae CiA one STATE een SEC 


how many of his close associates had 
been implicated. 

a THE FBI: Former acting director L. 
Patrick Gray JT has adrnitted giving 
White. House counselor John W. Dean 
IIL free access to Watergate files, even 
after he began to suspect Dean and oth- 
crs of manipulating the FBI and the 
CIA in the cover-up. Gray accepted and 
destroyed two files from burglar E. Hew- 
ard Llunt’s White House safe, given to 
him by John Ehrlichman and Dean. Gray 
also allowed Ehrlichtan to cancel a 
raecting he had arranged with CIA di- 
rector Richard Helms to compare notes 
on the cover-up—and he never sched- 
uled another, 

MTHE Cla: Two Watergate burglars, 
McCord and Hunt, were ex-CIA men 
who had served nineteen and 21 years 
with the agency. The CIA provided 
Hunt and Liddy with wigs, voice distort- 
ers, false papers and a special camera to 
use in the Ellsberg burglary. Former 


CIA director Richard Helms agreed to’ 


give the White House “plumbers” a psy- 
chiatric profile of Ellsberg assembled 


from CIA files, but Jater refused further 
aid. Deputy CIA director Vernon A. 
Walters, under orders from Presidential 
aides LI.R. Tfaldeman, Ehrlichinan and 
Dean, helped to stall an FBI investiga- 
tion of the financing of the Watergate 
mission. There was a coucerted White 
House effort to pin the bugging on the 
CIA, but Helms never protested to Mr. 
Nixon or reported these activities to the 
CIA’s Congressional watchdogs. 

n DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Under orders 
from the White House, Hunt was given 
aceess to 240 secret State Department 
cables from which he falsified docu- 
ments linking John F. Kennedy to the 
assassination of South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. 

e THE SEC: After a New York grand’ 
jury reported that he had improperly 
handled an SEC complaint against in- 
dicted financier Robert Vesco, SEC 
chairman G. Bradford Cook resigned. 
His predecessor, William J. Casey, now 
ax Under Secretary of State, was also 
under fire last week for SEC decisions 
involving Vesco and ITT. 
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General Says 
He Warned 
— About Hunt 


LOS ANGELES, May 29 
(UPI}—Marine Corps Gen. 
Robert Cushman said today 
that convicted Watergate 
conspirator E. Howard Hunt 
was “like a bull in a China 
shop” while preparing for 
the Ellsberg burglary. He 
said he warned the White 
House that he thought Hunt 
was “questionable.” 

« Cushman made the ‘re- 
marks to newsmen after his 

. testimony before a county: 
grand jury probing the CIA 
role in the burglary. 

Cushman, now Marine 

- commandant, was deputy : 
director of the CIA at the ,; 
time of the 1971 break-in of 
the office of Danie] Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist. 

Cushman was asked by 
presidential aide John Ehr- | 
lichman to provide a dis- 
guise and false identifica- 
tion to Hunt, who directed 
the burglary and was con- 
victed in ‘the Watergate 
bugging affair. . 

Cushman would not dis- 
cuss specifics of his testi- 
mony before the county 
grand jury. “T told them ev- 
erything I knew, Whether it 
would be helpful, I couldn’t 
say.” 
’ Cushman, asked whether 
he felt his “trust” was vio- 
Jated, said he believed that 
Hunt did so but “I have no 
way of telling” if Ehriich- 
man did. “T certainly think 
T was put upon,” the general 

- said. 

Cushman said he called 

_ Ehrlichman and told him 
Hunt was of “questionable 
justice” and then ‘cut off 

~ all CIA assistance. 


Esc: BaF | 
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Special to The New York Times _ 

LOS ANGELES, May 29 — 
Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr., 
former deputy director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, told a Los An- 
geles grand jury today that E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. had “violated” 
his “trust” by involving the 
C.LA, in the burglary of the 


office of Dr. Daniel Ellsberg’s: 


psychiatrist. 

General Cushman, now com- 

mandant of the Marine Corps, 
was the opening witness before 
the grand jury, which is in- 
uvestigating the break-in of Dr. 
Lewis Fielding’s office on Sept. 
3, 1971. Hunt has admitted 
having a role in the burglary 
while acting as a White House 
consultant. 
' At a news conference after 
his testimony today, General 
Cushman said John D, Ehrlich- 
iman, then President Nixon’s 
chief domestic adviser, had 
called him in July, 1971, and 
asked him to aid Hunt. 

Hunt, General Cushman said, 
a C.LA. employe for 20 years, 
told him that he had a “very 


| BS/BC. Hy a 
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isensitive interview” to conduct, 
and needed such things as false 
‘identification papers and a wig, 
General Cushman said he had 
‘agreed to the requests, but sub- 
‘sequently became suspicious 
-when Hunt began asking for 
further help including an of- 
‘fice and a secretary. 

General Cushman said he had 
ithen called Mr. Ehrlichman and 
‘told him that the agency could 
‘no fonger aid Hunt, and that 


‘eral Cushman’'s reaction to the 


[to work for the White House 
iafter Mr. Ehrlichman had been 
jtold that Hunt had question- 
fable judgment, the general 
|said: “I wish they had taken 
my advice.” 

In June, 1972, Hunt was in- 
volved in the Watergate 
reak-in, for which he was 
subsequently convicted. 


,he considered the former agent ; , Bast tees ee 
to have “questionable” judg- The grand Jury investigation 
ment. Several days later thejhere will focus on Mr. Ehrlich- 


break-in occurred at Dr, ElIs- 
berg’s psychiatrist’s in Bever- 
ley Hills. 

Asked how he felt after 
learning about the burglary, 
General Cushman said, “I cer- 
tainly think I was put upon” 
by Hunt. Asked if he felt the 
same way about Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, the general declined to 
comment, saying he did not 
know how much Mr. Ehrlich- 
man knew about Hunt’s! Tha New York Times reporte 
activities, 


on Sunday that Federal investi- 
When reporters asked Gen- gators in Washington consid- 
Sy ene eae = as 


man and his former deputy, 
Egil Krogh Jr. Mr. Ehrlidhman 
had over-all supervision of a 
group called the “plumbers,” 
including Hunt, who were 

charged with plugging security 
leaks. Mr. Krogh was in direct 
rcommand of the group and has 
reportedly approved the 
break-in of the office of Dr. 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist. “ 


an Says Hunt ‘Violated Trust’ 


ifact that Hunt had continued | 


l ered the break-in here, and 
subsequent attempts to cover it 
up, as central to their case 
against Mr. Ehrlichman and 
H. R. Haldeman, President 
Nixon’s former chief of staff. 
Aides to District Attorney} 
Joseph P. Busch of Los Angeles 
County do not believe that the 
two investigations will conflict, 
One source said today that the 
Federal injury would probably 
focus on such crims as obstruc-| 
tion of justice, while the local 
investigation would confine it- 
self to the break-in, and those 
who might have planned it. 
General Cushman tstified to- 
day because he will be unavail- 
able when the grand jury hears 
the rest of the case beginning 
on June 5. Hunt and his ac- 
complics in the burglarly have 
been granted immunity to test- 
ify here. Mr. Ehriclman, Mr. 
Krogh, end a former White 
House counsel, Charles Colson, 
are other-prospective witnesses, 
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o Get CIA 


see Not Have Permittec 
Use for lilegal Project, 
Ex: Agency Official Says 


BY W {LIAM FARR 
- Times Statf Writer 


"] cortainly feel I was put upon," 
Marine Corps Commandant Robert 
Cushman Jr. said Tuesday about the 
deception used in getting him to 
fssue CIA equipment to persons in- 
volved in the bréak-in at the office 
of Danie! Elsberg’s psychiatrist. 
The 59-year: wold former deputy di- 
rector of the CIA made the remark 
fo newsmen after emerging from a 
half-how! appearance hetore the Los 
Angeles County Grand Jury. 

Cushman's comment ahout being 
"put upon" specifically referred to 
ie. Howard Hint, who was a White 
House consultant at the time he 
sought help from the CIA in the 
summer of 3971, 

The four-star general stopped 
short of being similariy critical of 
former presidential adviser dehn D. 
Jehriichman, who calicd him July 7, 
197], and asked him to “give a hand” 
to Hunt on a national xccurity mat- 
ter. t 

Yequest for CLA Assistance 

Cushman said he had “no way of 
telling” whether Ehriicnm wi Knew 
that Hunt had en illegal praieet in 
mind when he requeqged the CIA 
equipment. 

"EE took them at their word," he 
ndded. 

Ile said he never would have au- 
thorized issiumee of the cantpment 
to Hunt had he brown it would be 
necd in connection with the break- 
in. 

Asked if oat 
the President during th 
versution, Cush n rep He 
his | (iavlichis ae 
didn’t hive ta mentic 

Astowherber: pre 
the request for €7 7 . the 
gener, ce Sided, no ideu 


whet ther he CNG if or «xen if he 
Cknew aheat it” : 


Cut Fpiman said Hunt cote to his 


} 


HS/HC- $y’ F 


moet pored 


fects 


GELES TIMES 


em use Used 


for D real) hit 
office 13 days after Ehrlichman’s 
call and requested "papers and a dis- 
guise vo he could conduet a very 
sénsitive interview and not reveal 


_. hjs identity.” \ 


false driver's 
a wig and a 


“Hunk was given 
license, eve glasses, 


n ospeech alteration device at) Cush- 


man's direction, and later was 
issued a camera and small tape rec- 
2 ne 
oe aspect of (his case is 
w hy he wanted that stuff. You 
would ihiak he w th have request- 
ed Jock picks,” Cushman suid. 
Asked if he would have issued lock 
picks had they been requested, 


_ Cushman said, “Oh Lord no." 


Hunt has admitted plonning the 
break-in along with another convict 
od Watergate cocon-pirater, G, Gor- 
oa Liddy, but the aeiual entry into 

the Beverly }Lills aes of Dr. Lewis 
J. Fielding was nue Jo hs three ‘ pie 
hans 

Cus shinan anid that he learned ne it 
Liddy also hi ed obtuined a disgnise 
from the CLA, even though it hod 


sre, 
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not been specifically au- 
thorized. 

Cushman said he became 
concerned about Hunt's 
"questionable judgment" 
hy late August of 1071, 
The eeneral said Hunt's 
request for conditional 
CIA assistance in opening 
an office and establishing 
a telephone monitoring 
system meade him suspect 
"that it was more than a 
one-time interview he was 
engaged in." . 

He called Fehriichman to 
complain about Hunt's 
“escalation” of involve- 
ment with the CIA, the 
general said, adding Ich- 
rlichman responded by 


saying,"OWk, Vl restrain 
hirn. 
"This lel us off the 


hook,” Cushman said. 
Had Fhvrlichman. insist- 
ed on continuing CLA help 
for Wuni, Cushman said 
he would have had two al- 
ternatives, "I could go 
along or T could resign.’ 
He said he heard no 
further about Hunt until 
the latter was arrested in- 
side the Democratic head- 
quarters at Watergate. 
"For all 1 knew, he had. 
dropped off the face of the 
earth," Cushman said. 


It as not until Hunt's in- 
_volvement in the F ielding 
break-in was reve ealed at 
the Pentagon Papers trial 
here that Cushman 
learned the CIA equip- 
ment was used in connec- — 
tion with the attempt to 
get Flisberg's psychiatric 
files. 

Cushman was allowed to 
testify a week before full 
grarid jury hearings on the 
hreak- in are scheduled, 
The carly appearance was 
arranted by Dist. Atty, 
Joseph Busch to allow 
Cu a man to keep his 
scheduled mililary cam- 
mitments. 
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/Even CIA wouldw’t go ior Brownie poirits 


Watergate a ‘covert action’ folly 


By. DONALD R. MORRIS 
Post News Analyst - 

In the intelligence community there is a 
precise term which covers the entire range 
of activities carried out by the Watergate sus- 
pects. ft is “covert action’, and it refers to 
clandestine (and usually illegal) efforts to 
influence. the course of poli- 
tical events abroad. 

The CIA is charged (through 
various National Security Coun- 
cil Intelligence Directivesy with 
the conduct of covert action 
abroad, and it is thoroughly 
familiar with the entire gamut 
of such operations, as well as 
with the means and techniques 
of mounting them. 

The United States has mount- 
ed such operations in the past, and will no 
doubt mount them again, but for several rea- 
sons they are far less common than one might 
suspect, 

To begin with, the best of them are hardly 
more than pin-pricks. which can only rarely 
swing elections cr appreciably dent public 
opinion trends, (Had all the political sabotage 
generated by the Watergate crew been con- 
ducted by the Democrais against the Repub- 
licans, the 1972 election figures would hardly 
have differed.) : 

The CIA, which has other fish to fry, does 
not like to waste time and money collecting 
the minor Brownie points that are the only 
gain to be milked from most forays into covert 
action. 

An even greater bar to covert action is its 
horrendous, flap potential — as Watergate 
makes all too clear, No intelligence official 
in his right mind (and the overwhelming 
majority of them are in their right minds) 
would dream of approving unnecessary cavert 
action unless the need were imperative and 
the risk of attribution minimal. 

“Mission Impossble” to the contrary, pro- 


fessional intelligence activity is predicated on 
minimal risk, 

Then, too, most of the CIA's expertise in 
covert action comes not from mounting such 
operations itself, but from countering Soviet 
ones, In almost two decades of service, for 
every covert action operation I know of, I 
was involved in coping with at least 20 So- 
viet capers, 

Watergate started with the establishment in 
the White House staff of what was in effect a 
CIA-type Field Station to conduct domestic 
covert action. 

The genesis is not vet clear, but in De- 
cember 1971 Jeb Magruder (Haldeman’s 
aide) and Herbert Porter asked Gordon Liddy 
to develop such a unit, The professional intel- 
ligence background arrived with Howard 
Hunt, an ex-CIA official, and McCord (also 
ex-Agency and a technical services expert) 
and Segretti were soon in business. 

‘Lilese four. men weze the equivalent of the 
case officers’? responsible for recruiting 
subordinates and implementing the operations 
they themselves or their superiors suggested. 

Apparently there were several “branch 
chie:s” who could approve the various opera- 
tions or ,authorize their funding, Liddy and 
Hunt both reported to Egil Krogh (Ehrlich- 
man’s aide), although Hunt reported primarily 
to Charles Colson (who was a Special Counsel 
to the President), Scgretti reported to Dwight 
Chapa, who wiih Gordon Stachan had hired 
him, And both ChapIn and Strachan were as- 
sistants to Haldeman, 

The extravagant flurrv of names, of titles, of. 
missing files and transferred funds still tends 
to blur the onUines of this covert action “Sta- 
tion.” The case officers are known, as are the 
branch chiefs, 

Still unidentified are the equivalents of the 
“Chief of Operations’ and the “Chief of Sta- 
tion” — the COS professional parlance—him- - 
self. Functionally, they must have existed. 
And on their identification hangs the fate of 
an administration. 


“c 
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CIA Official Fett Aide Spoke for Nixon 


By Laurence Stern 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


Gen. Robert H. Cushman 
Jr. said yestentlay he as- 


‘sumed it was on President 


Nixon’s behalf that former 
White House aide John D. 
Ehrlichman asked him to 
give Central Intelligence 
Agency undercover assist- 
ance to Watergale conspira- 
tor FE. Moward Hunt. 

The CIA paraphernalia— 
eameras, hidden tape = re- 
eorders and wigs—was later 
used by Ifunt in the bur- 
glary of Pentagon Papers 
defendant Daniel _Ellisbere’s 
psychiatrist, | Dr. Lewis 


Fielding of Beverly Hills, 
in September, 1971. 
Cushman, who was the 


CIiA’s deputy director at the 
time, said that when [hrl- 
ichraan called him and re- 
quested the aid for Hunt, “1 
knew that he... spoke with 
the authority of the Presi- 
dent’s name.” 

“JT had known Mv. Whrlich- 
man for a good 10 ta 12 
years’ and respected him 
highly as a man of complete 
honesty and devotion to 


WASHINGTON POST 
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duty,” the four-star Marine 
general said of the former 
Presidential aide. 

Cushman, who now serves 


as Marine Corps comman- 
dant, interrupted a Euro- 
pean tour te present his tes- 


timony to a Senate Appro- 


priations Subcommittee on 
intelligence. 

Afterward, subcommittee 
chairman John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) commented to 
newsmen: “I don’t think he 
(Cushman) would do it 
again.” . 

Cushman gave this expla- 
nation of how a White 
House call in Juiy, 1971, 
triggered immediate and ex- 


traordinary - cooperation 
from the CIA. 
“Ehrlichman had =~ been 


named within the White 
House as the man in charge 
of stopping security leaks 
and over-hauling the secu- 
rity regulations. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is 
charged with safeguarding 
intelligence sources and me- 
thods. 


“From these facts, I then 
drew the conclusion which I 
believe any reasonable man 
would have reached, 
that Howard Hunt had been 
hired by the/White House to 
act in the security field and 
that the Central Intelligence 
Agency was being ordtred 
to assist him,” Cushman as- 
serted. 

Outgoing CIA director 
James Rt. Schelesinger has 
condemed the assistance to 


namely — 


Hunt, provided before he as- 
sumed control of the agency 


from Richard M. Helms, as 
‘“i}l-advised.” 


Immediate senatorial re- 
action was that although the 
CIA assistance to Hunt was 
improper, the fault lay with 
Ehrlichman, who resigned 
under fire two weeks ago 
from his job as President 
Nixon’s domestic counselor. 


“When a man is in the 
position of Ehrlichman, the 
first deputy to the com: 
mander-in-chief,” said Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), 
acting Armed Services Com- 
mittee chairman, “there are 
‘not many military officers 
who would not jump.” 

Under the CIA’s charter, 
the National Security Act of 
1947, the CIA is proscribed 
from dealing with any inter- 
nal security matters. That is 
the province of the FBI. 

Cushman said that when 
Hunt called upon him on 
July 22, 1974, he “stated that 
he had avery sensitive one- 
time interview that the 


White House wanted him ito 
hold with a person whosc ide- 
ology he was not sure of and 
that he dare not reveal his; 


Hunt’s, true identity.” 

He noted that “it must be 
reealled that Mr. Howard 
Hunt was a highly respected 
and honorably retired CIA 
employee of 20 years’ serv- 
ice.” 

Nonctheless, said Cusman, 
White House wanted him to 
“IT was not able to elicit any 
details of the interview 
which he stated that he had 


to conduct and he said that 
on White House orders he 
was not to reveal the nature 
and scope of this interview 
nor the fact that he worked 
for the White House. 


“He did assure me, how-: 


ever, that he was working to 


a good purpose in the inter-; 


ests of the country.” 

After the spy gear was is- 
sued to Hunt by the CIA’s 
Technical Services Division, 
Cushman reported the mat- 
ter to then-director Helms, 
according to his affidavit. 

The decision to cut off the 
aid came, he said, because 
“Mr. Hunt was becoming 
more’ and more unreasona- 
ble and demanding and was 
attempting to go far beyond 
the scope of the original in- 
structions which I had given 
and which related to his 
statement that he had a one- 
time interview operation to 
conduct.” 


We ordered all relation- 
ships. with Hunt diseontin- 
ued, Cushman related, and 
informed Ehrlichman on Au- 
gust 27, 1971, that the assist- 
ance could be construed as 
improper for the CIA. 

“ft also advised 
(Ehrlichman) that in my 
opinion Mr. THlunt was of 
questionable judgment. He 
should know better than to 
ask for such support,” Cush- 
man asserted. “Therefore, I 
made this recommendation 
to Mr. Ehrlichman for him 
to do with as he deemed 
proper.” 


him 
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BY JEREMIAH O'LEARY 


Star-News Staff Writer 


Former Presidential 
aide John D. Ehrilichman: 
has been accused by two 
Democratic senators of 
committing ‘illegal and 
uncthical"” acts in request- 
ing Gen. Robert E. Cush- 

man Jr. to provide CIA. 
technical assistance for E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. for a 
domestic security opera- 
tion. 

The charges were lev- 
eled at Ehrlichiman yester- 
day by Sens. Stuart Sy- 
mington of Missouri and 
Henry Jackson of Wash- 
ington after Cushinan tes- 
tified on his connection 
with Hunt before a closed 
session of a Senate Armed 
Services subcommittee. 


Cushman appearcd be- 
fore three separate sub- 
_ committees of Congress 
yesterday and is sched- 
uled for additional appear- 
ances teday and Monday. 
Custunan, now the com- 
mandant of the Marine 
Corps, presented a sworn 
affidavit to all three sub- 
committees dealing with 
the circumstances under 
which he approved CIA 
technical assistance for 
Hunt in 1971 to do an un- 
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specified ‘‘interview’’ 
counected with national 
security. 


After Cushman’s affida- 
vit and intensive question- 
ing of him by the Senate 
Armed Services subcom- 
mittee late yesterday, 
there were indications that 
the legislators were hold- 
ing Cushman blameless 
for complying with what 
he regarded as White 
House orders to help Hunt. 


SYMINGTON told re- 
porters the subcommittee 
would question Cushman 
again at 10 a.m. Monday 
but declared on the basis 
of what the commandant 
had already revealed ‘'I 
could not criticize Gen. 
Cushman for the actions 
he took in the beginning 
and what he did later.” 

Cushman’'s sworn affida- 
vit said that Ehrlichman 
called him at the CIA on 
July 7, 1971, and told him 
Hunt was a White House 
‘‘bona fide’? employe as- 


Sigmed to security matters. 
Hunt, according to the 


Ehrlichman phone call, 
would come to Cushman 
and ‘‘request assistance 
which Mr. Ehrlichman 
requested that I give.”’ 
Cushman said he knew 
Ehrlichman was one of 
President Nixon's. three 
chiefs of staff and ‘‘that he 
spoke with the authority of 
the President’s name.”’ 
Cushman said he drew the 
conclusion that Hunt had 
been hired by the White 
Housc to act in the securi- 


«ty field and that CIA was 


being ordered to assist 
him. 


Hunt came to see Cush-' 


man on July 22, 1971, and 
said he had a ‘‘very sensi- 
tive one-time interview 
that the White House 
wanted him to hold with a 
person whose ideology he 
was not sure of and that he 
dare not reveal his, 
Hunt's, true identity.’’ 
When Hunt asked for false 
papers and disguises for 
his mission, Cushman said 
he ordered CIA’s Techni- 


.cal Services Division to 
“provide them. 


i 
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“I WAS NOT able to 
elicit any details of the 
interview which he stated 
he had to conduct and he 
said that on White House 
orders he was not to re- 
veal the nature and scope 
of this interview,’’ Cush- 
man said. 


Congressman told re- 
porters that Cushman tes- 
tified he did not learn the 
nature of Hunt’s mission 
or the fact that it involved 


> an American within the 


United States until he read 
of the robbery of 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist in 
recent weeks. 


Sen. Jackson said Cush- 
man violated no law be- 
cause he did not know the 
purpose for which Hunt 
wanted the espionage 
equipment from the CIA. 
But Ehrlichman violated 
the 1947 Security Act by 
requesting Cushman’s 
help for Hunt, Jackson 
said. That law, he added, 
bars the CIA from under- 


CUSHMAN SAID it was 
in late August 1971 that he 
was advised by CIA mem- 
bers that Hunt was becom- 


ing unreasonable and 
demanding, far beyond the 
scope of the original in- 
structions. He said he 
immediately stopped all 
relationships with Hunt 
and cailed Ehrlichman on 
Aug. 27, 1971, to tell him he 
could no longer help Hunt 
or have anything further 
to do with him, 


Cushman acknowledged 
that he did not use normal 
caution in dealing with 
Hunt because of the Ehr- 
lichman endorsement of 
the ex-CIA agent. And he 
told a Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee he 
would not be likely to go- 
along with a similar case 
another time. Cushman 
told members of the House 
Armed Services subcom- 
mittee the Ehrlichman 
request was not routine 
but rather was the only 


taking any activity within ° ‘such case he had ever 


the U.S. 


encountered while at CIA. 
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However, in early” March interview that the White House 
Hunt had been-convicted at the wanted him to hold with a 
Watergate trial, but Mr. Helms person whose ideology he was 
said nothing to the committee not too sure of and that he 

‘aboul the CIA. materials that dare not ‘reveal his, Hunt’s, 
had been given to him. At that truc identity.” 


linked to Hunt aid iets bea at 


by STERIIEN E. NORDLINGER 
Washington Bureau of The Sun 


was not publicly known. 
“Do you think that he (Mr. 


Although he declined to be: 
specific, Hunt ‘‘did assure me,. 
however, that he was working 
to a good purpose in the inter- 


ests of the country,” General 


Washington~—Gen. Robert E. 
Cushman, Jr.. disclosed yester- 
day that Richard M. Helms, 
former director of central in- 
telligence, had ‘assented’ to 
supplying materials to FB. How- 
ard Hunt, Jr., who was later: 
lean burglarizing the of-| 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg's! _ : 
former psychiatrist. : I eee cae 

In a sworn affidavit subnit- 
ted to three congressional com- 
‘mittees during the day. Gen- 
eral Cushman, former deputy 
director of the CIA and now 

Marine Corps commandant,. 

admitted that he had author- 

ized the disguises, false identi- 
fication papers and other CIA* 

matcrials supplied to Hunt, a 

convicted Watergate burglar. 

But General Cushman main- 

. tained that he was acting 

under orders from John D. 

Ebrlichman, who recently re-! 

signed as President Nixon’s| 

chief domestic adviser. ta co- 


operate with Hunt, a 20-year” 


veteran CIA agent and later a 
White House aide, / 
| The 55-year-old four-star gen- 
;eral, who appeared in uniform 
for the closed-door hearings, 
iconeeded in the affidavit that 
ihe had failed to determine how 
ithe materials were to be used. 

But he said that he termi- 
nated CIA aid to Hunt about 
two months after the initial 
request when Hunt made “un- 
reasonable” demands beyond 
the scope of the “original in- 
structions.” 

General Cushman said that 
after he authorized the sup- 


plies he had informed Mr. 
Helms, now ambassador to 
Tran. 


_ “To the best of my recollec- 
‘tion, I reported this (authoriza- 
tion] a few days’ later to the 
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_ broke off a tour of European. ing you what he said (to the! 


Helms] was lying to you?” 
‘ : : asked: Elizabeth Drew, the TV 
.director of central intelligenco, interviewer. : 


‘Mr. Richard. Helms, and he 
asscnted-to what I had done,” 
said General Cushman, who, 


“T don’t know” 
“T don’t know, I’m just tell- | 


military bases to testify on | committec),” Senator Ful-; 
Capitol Hill on CIA involve-| bright replied. “It’s possible he) 
did not know about it, Tj 
Dard don't know.” Senator Fulbright! 
The three-page affidavil, pre-! was not available for comment 
pared at the direction of the: yesterday. canes 
Defense Department, provided! In his sworn statement, Gen-! 


the first indication that Mr.j eral Cushman said that after. 


Helms had approved turning 
over CIA materials and equip- 
ment to Hunt in the summer of 

Three days ago, a statement! 
by James R. Schlesinger. the 
present director of central -in- 


telligence, said that Mr. Helms | ° 


had’ “apparently approved’ the 
preparation of a psychological 
profile of Dr. Ellsberg for. the 
White House. eee 

Mr. Helms, who took up his 
‘post earlier this year, has been 
summoned home to testify be- 
fore several congressional 
committecs. 


Raises question 


General Cushman’s 
ment raised some question 
about whether Mr. Helms had 
been compictely forthcoming 
in closed-door testimony before: 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee early in March. 

Senator’ J.W. Fulbright (D.V 
Ark.), fhe committee chair- 
man, asked him. specifically 
whether the CIA had been in- 
volved’ in the Watergate bur- 
glary and bugging. Last night 
in a television interview, Mr. 
Fulbright said that Mr. flelms 
said that the CIA had not been 


involved. . 


and impersonation and the 
: Watergatc-break-in. 
General Cushman, who 


state-|;served as President Nixon’s 


ipresident, said-he had known! 


he had cancelled all. aid to | 
Hunt, be informed Mr. Ehr-’ 
lichman August 27, 1971, that 
Hunt. was. of ‘‘questionable 
judgment’ and ‘‘should know 
better than to even ask” for. 
same of the materials he re- 
quested. : ; 

- Despite ‘this. warning, Mr. 
Ehrlichman apparently took no. 
‘action to curb Hunt's activi-| 
ties. A week after this conver- 

sation Hunt was involved in| 
the break-in at the office of! 
Dr. Lewis Fielding, Dr. Ells-| 
berg’s former psychiatrist. 
Later he took part in a forgery! 


military aide when he was vice 


Mr. Ehrlichman ‘‘for a good 10 


to 12 years and respected hirn 
‘highly as a man of complete! 
honesty and devotion to duty.” 

He also said in his affidavit 
that Hunt informed him that 
he needed the CIA assistance 
for a “very sensitive one-time | 


Cushman said. ~ 


He appeared before the 
House Armed Services sub- 
committee on intelligence oper- 
ations, the Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on intelli- 
gence operations and the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Commit- 


tee. ! a Ss 
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By JEROME CAHILL and JEFFREY ANTEVIL 


“Washington, May 10 (NEWS Burean)—-A week before E. Howard Hunt Jr. 
‘engineered the burglary of the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist i in 1971, the Cen- 
‘tr al Intelligence Agency warned the White House that the since - convicted Water gate 


‘eonspirator was 
‘today. 

Marine Gan. Robert E. Cush- 
man Jr, deputy director of the 
CIA at the time said in an af- 
fidavit submitted to House and 
Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees that he conveyed the warn- 
ing to presidential adviser Jonn 
D. Ehriichman on Aug. 27, 1971, 
but got “no reaction” from Ehr- 
lichman. Seven days later, a 
burglary squad recruited by Flunt 
broke into the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Dr. Lewis Fielding, look- 
ing for Ellsberg’s psychiatric 
files. 

Had Second Thoughts 

Cushman testified that he au- 
thorized the CIA to assist Hunt 
in what appeared to be a legiti- 
mate investigation into security 


leaks after receiving a telephone } 


eall for cooperation from FEhr- 
lichmanon July 7, 1971. Soon, 


“of questionable judgment,” congressional investigators were told 


the former CIA deputy said, he 
was having second thoughts as 
to the true nature of the inves- 
tigation. 

“Toward the latter part of Au- 
gust 1971, it was reported to me 
that Mr. Hunt was becoming 
more and more unreasonable and 
and was attempting to go 
far beyond the scope or the orig- 
far beyond the scope or the orig- 
inal instructions which I had giv 
elated to his 
statement that he had a one- 
time interview operation to con- 
duct,” Cushman said in the affi- 
davit. 

‘T therefore immediately 
stopped all relationships with 
Mr. Hunt and gave instructions 
to that effect ot 
I called Mr. Ehrlichman on that 
matter on 27 August 1971, and 


the agency., 


AI said that we cannot pive such! 
assistance because it might pos- 
sibly be construed as involving i 
ithe agency in improper activities. 
‘L'IO£ Qstionable Judgment”. 
“J then explained the con- 
straints on the agency and final- 
ly advised Fhrlichman that the 
agancy would not have anything 
further to do with Hunt. I also 
advised him that in may opinion 
Hunt was of questionable judg- 


to even ask for such support.” 


Before the CIA called a halt 
to its’ assistance to Hunt, it pro- 
vided him with a wig, fake eye- 
glasses, doctored driver’s license, 
social security card and bogus 
membership cards, a tape record- 
er concealed in a typewriter case, 


iment, He should know better than ; 


pOUSe 


rect 


and a camera disguised as a to- 
bacco pouch. 

But the spy ageney drew the 
line when Hunt demand the ser- 
vices of a CIA secretary plus 
ew York mail drop and _ tele- 
phone answering service, and a 
credit card The demands sug- 


| suggested to the CIA that Hunt 


was embarked on a long-term 
domestic clandestine operation. 
The agency, whose operations are 
limited to overseas locales by 
law, then pulled out, sources 

Cushman told the lawmakers 
“unequivocally” that he had no 
knowledge “before or after the 
fact of any Ulegal or unethical 
acts.” 

In his affidavit, Cushman said 
he originally cooperated with 
Ehrlichman because he knew the 
White House aide had been as- 
signed by Presidentp Nixon to thé 
task of reviewing U.S. security 
procedures following the theft 
and publication of- the so- called 
Pentagon Papers. Ellsherg, a for- 
mer Pentagon employe, is on 


trial in Los Angeles in’ connec- 


; tion with the documents case. 


“Sensitive Onetime Interview”. 


-Cushman testified that on July 
22, 1971, Hunt came to CIA head- 
quarters and told him that “he 
had a very sensitive onetime in- 
terview that the White House 
wanted him to hold with a person 
whose ideology he was not too 
sure of, and that he dare not 
reveal his, Hunt’s true identity.” 

Cushman said, “I was not able 
to elicit any details of the inter- 
view” from Hunt, but was as- 
sured by the undercover man that 
“he was working to a good pur- 
pose in the interest of the coun- 
try. 


Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi (D- 
Mich.), chairman of the House 
Intelligence subcommittee, said 


the “critical thing” jin Cushman’z 
testimony was the fact that Enr- 
lichman kept Hunt on the Elis: 
berg security case and the White 
House payroll despite the adverse 
CIA report on his judgment. 
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CUSHMAN ACCOUNT gon papers trial, “had been |tions. The agency’s charter pre- 
: “made with the approval of pre elpeee at trout internal BeCurly 


Helins. 


| 


The committee meetings were 


But, until today, it had been closed, but the general’s sworn 


_Tequcst of the White House. 


‘actions to Mr. Helms and “he. 


General Says Helms ite assumed that Mr. Helms! laffidavit was made public after 


may have been unaware that| 
General Cushman had agreed! 
ito a request by John D. Ehr-! 
‘lichman, gt that time a key] 
iWhite House aide, for CLA. 
assistance to Mr. Hunt. : 
Senator J. W. Fulbright, in 
television interview spon-' 
sored last night by the Nation- 
al Public Affairs Center, said 
that Mr. Helms had assured 
him earlier this spring that the 


agency had not had anything! | 
to do with the Watergate af-| 
; é 


i 


‘Assented’ to Aid to 
| Hunt for Break-In” 


By MARJORIE HUNTER ‘a 
Special to The New York Times | 
WASHINGTON, May li— 
‘Gen. Robert E. Cushman ‘Jr, 
isaid today that Richard Helms, 
his superior at the Central In- 
telligence Agency in 1971, had 
“assented” to agency assist-, fair. 
ance to E. Howard Hunt Jr.,| The Arkansas Democrat said. 
one of the conspirators in the/that when Mr. Helins appeared 
Watergate case. ; | before the committee for con- 


ifirmation hearings on his ap- 
Mr. Helms, now Ambassador! nointment as ete ace an 
{ - ’ 


to Iran, was Director of Cen- asked him specifically during 
tral Intelligence .at the time liis examination, did the C.LA. 
the agency, in the summer of have anything to do wilh any 
1971, provided disguises and of this Watergate, and he said 


i not.” 
equipment to Hunt, upon the “yt is understood that the se- 


cret transcript of the Senate] 


The materials supplied to 
Hunt were used for the break- 
in at the office of Dr. Daniel 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist on Sept. 
3, 1971, in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

General Cushman, now com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, 
confirmed today that as Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence, 
he had ordered agency ma. 
terials made available to Hunt. 


But he said that a few days 
after doing so, he reparted his 


on the Helms 
hearing confirms Senator Ful-j 
bright’s comment. 


10 to having taken part in thej| 
bugging of Democratic hewd- 
quarters in the Watergate com- 
plex last year. He received: a 
provisional 35-year prison term. 
The sentence could be reduced 
later if Hunt is found to have 
cooperated. in the current 
Watergate investigations. He 
has also admitted taking part! 
in the office burblary of Dr.! 
Elleberg’s former psychiatrict in, 
Los Angeles. 


assented to what I had done.” 


'Hunt some assistance. 


,Foreign Relations Cammitteethat Hunt was “a highly res-| 
confirmation nected and honorably retired, 
iC.LA, employe of 20 years’ serv- 


Hunt pleaded guilty last Jan.. ice. 


unable to discover any details 
‘of the plan. He said Hunt told 
him that he was under White 
House orders not to reveal the 
nature or scope of the planned 
interview and not to reveal the 
fact that he even worked for: 
the White House. ' 


each session. ; 
Senator McClelan said that 
his appropriations subcommit- 


itee hoped to hear testimony 


next weck from Mr. Helms, who 
is in Iran. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson,| 
Democrat of Washington, after 
hearing the Cushinan testimony 


‘before the Armed Services Com-! aware th 


mittee, said, “I don’t think thel 
C.LA. violated the law. I think} 
the White House violated the) 
law.” 

Senator Sympington, too, in-| 
dicated that he believed that 


the White House request for 


the agency’s assistance was 


improper. 

In his affidavit, 
Cushman said’ that on July 7, 
1971, Mr. Ehrlichman called 
him from the White House and 
said that Hunt had been made 
a consultant on security mat- 
ters. He said that Mr. Ehrlich- 
man asked that the agency give! 


General Cushman also noted: 


” 


The general said that he was 


“He did assure me, however, 


‘the general said, “that he was: 
working to be a good purpose: 
in the interests of the country.” 


About a month after giving 


_ The _gencral’s account of General Cushman,. resplend- 
C.LA. involvement with Hunt ent in full uniform with row; qunt a wig and other disguise. 
was made in a three-page upon row of battle ribbons and materials and various equip-: 


sworm affidavit that he per- a sharpshooter’s medal, marched 


sonally presented today to three from one Congressional com- papers, the general said, he 
separate Congressional com- mittee to another for what oundf that Hunt “was peconing 
Imittees. He cut short a Euro- turned out te be day-long in- more and more unreasonable 


terrogations. 
ean tour to appear before tl = F 
ve ree es He appeared first before a 


Ee ; 'House Armed Services Subcom- 

Heims’s Rule Widened mittee, headed by Lucien N. 

_ His comments about having |Nedzi, Democrat of Michican; 

informed his supcrior of what |then before a Senate appropria- 

he had done would appear to tions subcammittee, headed by 
pes 


indicate that Mr. 
more fully aware of agency in- ‘Senate Armed Services Com- 
ivolvement in the Watergate . mittee, of which Stuart Syming- 
sand Pentagon “papers cases lion, Democrat af Missouri, is 
than had previously been sug- temporary chairman, 
gested, Domestic Moves Studied 
Earlier this week,- current! Alt three committecs are in- 
CLA, officials disclescd that! quiring into the issue of 
agency preparation of a per- j;whether the C.LA. exceeded its 
sonality assessment of Dr. Ells- authority by becoming involved 


John L. McClellan, Democrat of 


berg, a defendant in th BpFeved For Release 2001/09/04 : Cl 


ment and 


and demanding” and going far 
beyond what seemed necessary 
for “a one-time interview.” 


; : ‘Ehrlichman “that in my opinion, 
Helms was | Arkansas: and finally before the EMT. Hunk Avas of queenonenle 


alias identification; 


At that point, the general 
said, he stopped “all relation- 
ships” with Hunt. and so in- 
formed Mr, Ehrlichman. 

He said he also told Mr, 


judgment” and with that left 
Mr, Ehrlichman to do “as he 
demmed proper.” 
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General]. 


General Cushman, a military: 
aide to President Nixon when! 


Mr, Nixon was Vice President, 


said that he has known Mr. 


Ehrlichman for 10 or 12 years 
and respected him highly. 

“T also knew that he [Mr.| 
Ehrlichman] was one of the: 
three chiefs of staff, as it weré,: 
to the President and that there-: 
fore he spoke with the authority 
of the President’s name,” Gen- - 
eral Cushman said. I 

The general said he was 
at leaks of inteligence 
information were of great con- 
cern within the government at; 
that time and that Mr. Ehrlich- 
man had been named “wihin 
the White House as the man 
iin charge of stopping security 
‘leaks and overhauling the se- 
curity regulations.” 

Orders for Interview 


In view of that, the general 
continued, he concluded that 
Hunt had been hired by the 
‘White House to act in the 
security field and that the 
CLA. was being ordered to 
assist him. 

He said that Hunt appeared 
in his office on July 22, 1971, 
and said that he had “a very 
sensitive one-time interview 
that the White House wanted. 
him to hold” but that he dared’ 
not reveal his identity. 
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: part: im break-in’ 


By, RICHARD BEESTON in | Washington 
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cl Nixon friend ‘gave, 


i, go-ahead 


4 
' 


for CIA. 
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- Hoover ‘“ blackmail ” 


Time magazine claimed yes- 
terday that the late Mr J.- 
Edgar Ioover, who was director 
of the FBI, had used records 
_ pf wiretaps allegedly ordered by 
President Nixon to “ blackmail ” 
the White House into abandon- 
ing: attempts to have him 


_. Femoved from: office. 


| GENERAL ROBERT CUSHMAN, a close friend 


and protégé of 


President Nixon, was 


if reported yesterday to have sanctioned Central 
* Intelligence ee assistance for a burglary 


; committed by two, 


= conspirators , when he 


_ Daniel 
trist’s office, had been ques- 


‘of Investigation 


: 


. fate conspirators, said .he had 


>: the CIA. fb Bas 


_- Gen: Cushman is a Marine 
Corps, ‘commandant ‘ and: a 
member. of the Joint Chiefs 
; Of Staff. os 


“The “New ‘York Times 
claimed_ yesterday that Gen. 
| Cushman authorised ‘the use 
- of ‘CIA’ material and assist- 
ance for the break-in of, 
_Elisberg’s . psychia- 


tioned: by the: Federal Bureau 
and had 
accepted . full responsibility 
. for ‘his decision. 

‘The allegation was made be- 
‘fore yesterday’s denial by the 
White House that President 
Nixon knew in, advance of the | 
. Watergate bugging, that he | 
agreed to any cover-up or! 
agreed to offer clemency to any 
' of the convicted defendants in 
lsu for silence at their - trial. 


Chief adviser 


‘Acconding io the New York 
Times - ‘report, Gen. . Cushman’ 
acted at’ the ‘request of Mr 
Nixon’s chief domestic affairs 
adviser, John Ehrlichman, who 
resigned last week. ° 
: Gen. Cushman was for four 
years chief adviser to Mr Nixon 
on -national: security when Mr 
Nixon was vice-president. When 
Mr. Nixon became President, he 
appointed Gen. Cushman deputy 
director of. the. CIA,” later 
making him. a four-star. General: 
and Commandant of: the. Marine 
Corps.. 

Ina, Grand Jury pecumiany: 
Howard ‘unt, one. of the Water- 


used, CIA disguises, fake identi-. 
fication papers and a CLA “safe 
house” in Washington. .to _pre- 
pare for. the operation. 

The _‘altegations. concernin 
’ Gen. ‘Cushman rais&pprovedi 
hood ‘that both. he. and the for- 


\s mer director’ of the CIA, Mr 
‘ Richard Helms, now 


‘convicted ‘Watergate, 
was deputy director of © 


ia 


merican 
Ambassador to Tran,‘ will” Be 
called to testify before the 
Senate’ Watergate investigation 
fommittee. . 

‘A possible defence of the 
alleged CIA réle in the bur- 
glary of the psychiatrist’s office 
is a‘section of the National 
Security Act which. authorises 
the agency to protect ‘intelli- 
fence sources and methods from 
unauthorised. disclosure.” 

The Government prosecution 
in the Elisberg. case which has. 
become to. be .known as the 
Pentagon Papers trial, claims 
that Ellsberg carried out an ille- 
gal theft and ‘publication.of a 
secret . Pentagon. study of the 
Vietnam war. 

‘Howard Hunt has stated that 
a former member of the White 
House staff, Mr Egil Krogh. was ; 
put incharge of a: White, House. 
team of “plumbers” to stop 
leaks of information after publi- 


.cation of the Pentagon papers. 


‘The magazine said that Mr- 
_Nixan had asked the FBI carly 
in 1969 to tap the telephones of - 
two. New. York Times reporters 


_and that Mr Hoover demanded 
‘and received written authorisa- 


tion from Mr John Mitchell, the 
former Attorney-General. 

' In 1971, the Administration 
decided to: pressura the 
“irascible”* Mr. Hoover out of 
his post. Angered, Mr Hoover. 
called Richard Kleindienst, 
then Mr Mitchell's deputy,: and 
threatened to reveal the “em-- 
barrassing: taps.” 

No further move against Mr. 
Toover was made,’ but, in the 
late spring of 1971, he dis-: 
covered all his records of the 
wiretaps on reporters had dis- 
appeared. 
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BY JEREMIAH O’LEARY 


Star-News Staff Writer 


Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr. 
- admitted today he did not use nor- 


‘| mal caution in permitting the Cen- 


tral Intelligence Agency to assist E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. in a mission which 
led to a burglary. 

Because the assistance was 


sought by White House aide John 
Ehrlichman, and because Cushman 
said he assumed Ehrlichman was 
speaking for President Nixon, he 
‘said he did not use the caution he 
would have in other circumstances. 


Cushman, now Marine Corps 
commandant, was deputy director of 
the CIA at the time Ehrlichman 


sought help on a mission Hunt was 
performing for the White House in 
following up the leak of the secret 
Pentagon Papers. 


IN A SWORN affidavit given to 
a House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee today, Cushman = said 
Ehrlichman’s first telephone call to 
him about Hunt was on July 7, 1971. 
At the time, the general said, he 
regarded Ehrlichman as speaking 
for the President. The general insist- 
ed he never learned any details of 
Hunt’s mission. 


The mission resulted in the bur- 
glary in September, 1971, of the Los 
Angeles offices of a psychiatrist who 


had been advising Dr. Daniel Ells-: 
berg, accused of stealing the Penta-: 


gon Papers. 


Cushman told the subcommittee . 


he never knew Hunt intended to use 
CIA technical assistance for a do- 
‘mestic operation and did not learn 
about the burglary until reading 
about it in recent newspaper stories. 


u 
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“HOWEVER, Cushman 


told the subcommittee he 
did eventually consider 
Hunt to be of ‘‘questionable 
judgment’’ based on infor- 
mation given to him by CIA 
officials he had assigned to 
assist Hunt. 


Cushman’s affidavit: 


said, ‘‘As soon as I found 
out. that.the individual in- 
volved, Mr. Howard Hunt, 
was not exercising proper 
judgment and was exceed- 
ing what I consider prop- 
er, I so reported it to his 
superior in the White 
House and to Mr. Helms 
(then CIA director Rich- 
ard Helms). This stopped 
all further dealings with 
Mr. Hunt.” , 


Gen. Cushman als» 
appeared before a subcom- 


mittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. After 
the closed hearing, Sen. 
John L. McClelland, D- 
Ark., the committee chair- 
man, told reporters: ‘‘I 
don’t think that this was a 
function that the CIA 
should have performed.”’ 


Cushman, he said, told 


the senators that he would 
never do such a thing 


again. 
The House subcommit- 


tee, headed by Rep. Lucien - 


Nedzi, D.-Mich., also ques- 
tioned CIA director James ° 
Schlesinger, newly nomi- 
nated to be secretary of 
Defense, and CIA veteran, 


William E. Colby, chosen 


to become CIA director. 
Cushman's affidavit de- 
clared that the CIA broke 
off all connection with 
Hunt on Aug. 27, 1971. 


THE AFFIDAVIT, 
sworn before a notary pub- 
lic in Fairfax County this 
morning, declared: - 

“YT wish to state unequiv- 
ocally that I had no know!- 
edge before or after the 


fact of any illegal or 
unethical acts. About July 
7, 1971, Mr. John Ehriich- 
rman of the White House 
called me and stated that 
Howard Hunt was a bona 
fide sad scan a consultant 
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see me and request assist- 
ance which Mr. Ehrlich- 
man requested that I give. 

“I wish to explain here 
that the CIA comes under 
the authority of and works 


for the National Security | 


Council which is, of 
course, the President him- 
self, advised by such as- 


sistants as are named in © 


the National Security Act 
of 1947. I had known Mr. 
Ehrlichman for a good 10 
to 12 years and respected 
him highly as a man of 
complete honesty and de- 
votion to duty. I also knew 


that he was one of the- 


three chiefs of staff, as it 
were, to the President and 
that therefore he spoke 
with the authority of the 
President’s name.’”’ 


CUSHMAN’S affidavit 
said the national security 
aspects of intelligence 
leaks were of. great con- 
cern at the time and that 
Ehrlichman was the White 
House man in charge of 
stopping security leaks 
and overhauling security 
regulations. 

‘‘From these facts,’’ 
Cushman declared, ‘‘I 
then drew the following 
conclusion, which I believe 
any reasonable man would 
have reached, namely, 
that Howard Hunt had 
been ‘hired by the White 
House to act in the securi- 
ty field and that the CIA 
was being ordered to as- 
sist him.”’ 

Cushman said Hunt vis- 
ited him in his CIA office 
on July 22, 1971 and stated 
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very Sensitive 
one-time interview that 
the White House wanted 
him to hold with a person 
whose ideology he was not 
too sure of and that he 
dare not reveal his 

(Hunt’s) true identity. 

’ “The White House there- 
fore wanted assistance 
from our technical serv- 
ices in providing him with 
an identity which would be 
other than his own.” 


~ Cushman’s sworn state-_ 


ment continued, ‘‘I was 
not able to elicit any de- 


“tails of the interview 
. which he stated he had to 
’ conduct and he said that 


on White House orders he 
was not to reveal.the na- 
ture and scope of this in- 


terview nor the fact that. 


he worked for the White 
House.” , 

HUNT ASSURED Cush- 
man, according to the affi- 
davit, that he was working 
in the interest of the coun- 
try. 

“Upon his assurance 
that this was, in his words, 
a ‘one-time operation — in 
and out’,’’ Cushman de- 
clared, ‘‘I authorized the 
Technical Services Divi- 
sion to give him the neces- 
sary papers and disguise 
to enable him to conduct 
this interview so that he 
would not be known nor 
could he be recognized 


‘later. 


“To the best of my recol- 
lection, I reported this a 
few days later to Mr. 
Helms, and he assented to 


what I had done.”’ : 
“But Cushman said late 


in August 1971 he was told 
that Hunt was ‘‘becoming 
more and more unreasona- 
ble and demanding and 
was attempting to go far 
beyond the scope of the 
original instruction.’’ I 
therefore immediately 
stopped all relationships 
with Mr. Hunt and gave 
instructions to that effect 
to the agency. 

“T called Mr. Ehrlich- 
man on that matter on 
Aug. 27, 1971, and I said 
that we cannot give such 
assistance because it 


might possibly be con- - 


strued as involving the 
agency in improper activi- 
ties. I then explained the 
constraints on the agency 


and finally advised Ehr- 
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ichman that the agency 

would not have anything 
further. to do with Hunt. I 
also advised him that in 
my opinion Hunt was of 
questionable judgement. 
He should know better 
than to even ask for such 
support. Therefore I made 
this recommendation to 
Mr. Ehrlichman for him to 
do with as he deemed 
proper.”’ 
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WATERGATE AND THE CIA 


One of the great mysteries arising out 
of the tangled Watergate scandal is this: 
Ilow was the Central Intelligence 


Agency drawn into a web of domestic | 


political intrigue? 

The massive espionage apparatus of 
the CIA was sct up to discover and 
counter foreign threats to U.S. security. 
By law, the supersecret ugency is barred 
from internal-security functions. 

Yet sworn testimony before Senate 
committees has included allegations that: 

e White House officials attempted to 
get CIA co-operation in concealment of 
one aspcct of the Watergate case. | 

‘e A White House aide tried unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade the CIA to put up 
bail and salary money for the seven men 


arrested. for the break-in and bugging of 
Democratic national headquarters in 
Washington’s .Watergate complex on 
June 17, 1972. 

Also, a convicted conspirator has tes- 
tified that he was pressured to agree to 


a plan to blame the CIA for the Water- - 


gate plot. 

White House position, President 
Nixon, in the statement he issued on 
May 22, cast some light on matters af- 
fecting the CIA. 

The President said that within a few 
days of the Watergate break-in, “I was 
advised that there was a possibility of 
CIA involvement in some way.” He did 
not divulge the source. 

Mr. Nixon also said that he instructed 
his top aides, H. R. Haldeman and John 
D. Ehrlichman—who quit their White 
House jobs on April: i 
the Watergate i i 


ex- 
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pose unrelated covert activities of the 
CIA or of a special White House investi- 
gative unit. 

“It now appears,” the President add- 
ed, “that there were persons who may 
have gone beyond my directives, and 
sought to expand on my efforts to pro- 
tect the national-security operations in 
order to cover up any involvement they 
or certain others might have had in 
Watergate.” 

FBI investigation. Before the Presi- 
dent issued his statement, this testimony 
had been developed on Capitol Hill: 

Testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Lt. Gen. Vernon 
A. Walters, Deputy Director of the CIA, 
said that at a White House meeting on 


June 23, 1972, he had been directed by 
Mr. Haldeman to try to block an FBI 
investigation of Nixon campaign funds 
channeled through Mexico. The funds 
have been Sinked to financing of the 
Watergate burglary. 

Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), of 
Missouri, acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee, made public a memo written by 
General Walters after the June 23 meet- 
ing, which quoted Mr. Haldeman as say- 
ing “it is the President’s wish” that the 
Mexican probe be blocked. 

Later, however, General Walters told 
a House Armed Services subcommittee 
that he was not sure he had been told 
“it is the President’s wish,” but that he 
had put it in the memo because “the 
thought was implicit in my mind.” 
Helms’‘s 


estimony. Richard 
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White House aides intervened in Watergate inquiry, 
according to officials at CIA headquarters, above. 
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the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that he had attended the June 23 meet- 
ing along with General Walters. 

Mr. Helms quoted Mr. Ifaldeman as 
saying it was “decided at the White 
House” that General Walters should go 
to L, Patrick Gray III, who was then act- 
ing Director of the FBI, and tell him 
that continued investigation of the Mex- 
ican financial angle might jeopardize 
CIA operations in that country. 

General Walters said he carried the 
White House message to Mr. Gray. But, 
he continued, after he and Mr. Helms had 
determined that no CIA operation in 
Mexico would be endangered by the FBI 
probe, ke gave that information to Mr. 
Gray. 

Both Mr, Helms and General Walters 
testified that the CIA rejected a request 
by John W. Dean III, then White House 
counsel, that the spy agency pay bail 
and salaries for the Water- 
gate conspirators. 

Pressure alleged. On May 
22, convicted conspirator 
James W. McCord, Jr., told 
the Senate investigating com- 
mittee that he had been sub- 
jected to intense pressure to 
agree to what he called a 
“ruthless” attempt by the 
White House to pin blame 
on the CIA. 

Mr. McCord said he was 
convinced that Mr. Helms 
was fired as CIA Director to 
“lay the foundation” for 
blaming the CIA for Water- 
gate. He said he was told by 
his attorney, Gerald Alch, 
that James R. Schlesinger, 
who replaced Mr. Helms, 
would “go along” with the scheme. Mr. 
Alch denied such a statement. Mr. Schles- 
inger said. “No one ever made any such 
suggestion to me.” 

When he testified before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr. Helms was 
asked whether his refusal to co-operate 
in a Watergate cover-up cost him his 
CIA job. He replicd: “I don’t know.” 

Mr, Helms was asked why the CIA 
had supplied equipment used by a 
White House investigative team—which 
included Watergate conspirators E. How- 
ard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy—in the 
1871 burglary of the office of a psychia- 
trist who had treated Daniel Ellsberg, a 
defendant in the Pentagon Papers case. 

Mr. Helms replied that “nobody 
dreamed the White House was going to 
be undertaking burglaries” and said that 

19 Pyesident has not been 
a crime until fairly recently.” 


James McCord said he was told high 
Officials approved Watergate ‘‘bugging.”’ 


John Caulfield relayed clemency offer 
he thought came from President himself. 


Pinon USN&WR, Wide World, UP! 
Bernard L. Barker testified he thought 
he was acting for ‘national security." 
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STANDS NOW 


In charges made—and charges denied—the issues 
are drawn. The test ahead: Who is telling the truth— 
who is really to blame for the Watergate mess? 


The complex—and. often confusing— 
issues in the Watergate case are start- 
ing to come into clearer focus, after two 
weeks of Senate hearings and a state- 
ment by the President that is virtually 
unprecedented in American history, 

Insinuations of direct complicity by 
President Nixon in the Watergate scan- 
dal have been made by several witnesses 
under oath at the Senate hearings. 

The President, in his statement of 
May 22, denied any prior knowledge of 
the break-in and bugging of Democratic 
Party headquarters last June 17 or any 
part in a subsequent cover-up. But he 
admitted: 

“With hindsight, it is apparent that I 
should have given more heed to the 
warning signals I received along the way 
about a Watergate cover-up and less to 
the reassurances. ... 

“I should have been more vigilant.” 

Charges have also been made, under 
oath, that involve high officials in the 
Nixon Administration. 

Where the buck stops. Still to be 
decided is where final responsibility is 
to be fixed for the worst governmental 
scandal in decades, 

Many more weeks of Senate commit- 
tee hearings lie ahead. A federal grand 
jury, under leadership of a new special 
prosecutor, is pushing ahead with its 
separate inquiry. 

U.S. Attorney Harold H. Titus, Jr., 
announced on May 24 that indictments 
are expected in 60 to 90 days. 


As the investigations widen, serious. . 


conflicts in testimony have developed. 
Some charges made by some witnesses 
under oath have been denied by others 
under oath. 

Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. (Rep.), 
of Tennessee, vice chairman of the sev- 
en-Senator investigating committee, de- 
scribed the committee's dilemma on May 
24 in these words: 

“We're not judges, and we're not a 
jury. 


“But we most assuredly are after the. | 


facts, the truth, and it’s now apparent 
that we're going to have to try to recon- 
cile differences in testimony . . . to try to 
find where the truth lies.” ‘ 
Tere, as ey emerged_in_ variou 


phases of the wide-ranging investiga- , 
tions, are key questions: 

® What was the role of President 
Richard Nixon in this affair? : 

Any testimony about his personal in- 
volvement is, so far, second hand, often 
fuzzy in nature, 

Witnesses have testified that someone 
in the White House tried to block effec- 
tive investigation of the bugging. 

John J. Caulfield, a former White 
House aide, told Senate investigators on 
May 22 that he offered executive clem- 
ency to convicted Watergate ‘conspira- 
tor James W. McCord at the direction 
of John W. Dean III, who at that time 
was the President’s legal counsel. 

This offer of clemency, Mr. McCord’ 
testified earlier, was dependent upon his 


John Dean was quoted as saying 
clemency offer came from ‘the top." 


agreement to plead guilty and remain 
silent about involvement of higher-ups. 

In describing his conversation with 
Mr. Dean about the clemency offer, Mr 
Caulfield testified: 

“I said, ‘Do you want me to tell him 
[Mr, McCord] it comes from the Presi- 
derit?’) He [Mr. Dean] said words to 
the effect, ‘No, don’t do that, say that it 
comes from way up at the top.” 

Mr. McCord had testified earlier that 
Mr. Caulfield told him “the President of ~ 

e United States” knew about their 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, June 4, 1973 


Text of an official statement by President Nixon, released 
by the White House on May 22, 1973: 


Recent news accounts growing out of testimony in the 
Watergate investigations have given grossly misleading im- 


own role and to certain unrelated activitics involving na- 
tional security. 

Already, on the basis of second and third-hand hearsay 
testimony by persons either convicted or themselves under 
investigation in the case, I have found myself accused of 
involvement in activities I never heard of until I read about 
them in news accounts. 

These impressions could also lead to a serious misunder- 
standing of those national-security activities which, though 
totally unrclated to Watergate, have become entangled in 
the case. They could lead to further compromise of sensitive 
national-security information. : 

1 will not abandon my responsibilities. I will continue to 
do the job I was elected to do. 

In the accompanying statement, I have set forth the facts 
as I know them as they relate to my own role. 

With regard to the specific allegations: that have been 
made, I can and do state categorically: 


‘1. I had no prior knowledge of the Watergate op- 
eration. 

2. I took no part in, nor was I aware of, any sub- 

sequent efforts that may have been made to cover 

up Watergate. 


NIXON: SEVEN ANSWERS TO WATERGATE CHARGE 


pressions of many of the facts, as they relate both to my |. 


‘3. At no time did I authorize any offer of executive 
clemency for the Watergate defendants, nor did. 
I know of any such offer. 
I did not know, until the time of my own inves- 
tigation, of any effort to provide the Watergate 
defendants with funds. 
5. At no time did I attempt, or did I authorize 
others to attempt, to implicate the CIA in the 
' Watergate matter. 
It was not until the time of my own investiga- 
tion that I learned of the break-in at the office 
of Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and I specifically 
authorized the furnishing of this information to 
Judge Byrne. 
I neither authorized nor encouraged subordinates 
to engage in illegal or improper campaign tactics. 


4, 


7. 


In the accompanying statement, I have sought to provide 
the background that may place recent allegations in per- 
- spective. I have specifically stated that executive privilege 
will not be invoked as to any testimony concerning possible 
criminal conduct or discussions of possible criminal con- 
duct, in the matters under investigation. I want the public 
to learn the truth about Watergate, and those guilty of any 
illegal actions brought to justice. ns : 


The President’s accompanying statement appears, in full 
text, on pages 96-99, 


ee 


mecting and that “at a future meeting 
there would likely be a personal mes- 
sage from the President himself.” 

Mr. Caulficld insisted, however, that 
he did not recall “saying anything about 
the President.” He testified: 

“I specifically never spoke to the 
President of the United States and have 
no knowledge of my own as to whether 
he personally had endorsed this offer or, 
indecd, whether anyone had ever dis- 
cussed it with him.” 


On May 23, under close questioning . 


by members of the investigating com- 
mittee, Mr.: Caulfield was asked what 
was in his mind when Mr. Dean told 
him the clemency offer came “from way 
up at the top.” 

“Well, sir, in my mind I believed 
‘that he was talking about the President,” 
Mr. Caulfield replied. “In my mind, I 
felt that the President probably did 
know about it.” 

Mr. Nixon’s specific denials appear 
on this page. His full statement explain- 
ing his actions throughout the Water- 
gate affair begins on page 96. 

© Did some of President Nixon’s high- 
est appointees and closest advisers ap- 
prove and abet the Watergate raid? 


Mr. McCord teptifigdote Rel 
fellow conspirators ier the tron na mens 


the approval of: John N. Mitchell, who 
resigned March 1, 1972, as Attorney 


General to become director of the Nixon 
re-election campaign; Jeb Stuart Magrud- 
er, who was deputy campaign director, 
and John Dean, who was then legal coun- 
sel to the President. 

Senate committee witnesses also have 
insinuated that H. R. Haldeman and 
John D. Ehrlichman—who until recently 
were top White House aides—were in- 
volved in the Watergate cover-up. 

All these men have denied guilt. All 
except Mr, Dean have testified before 


the federal’ grand jury which has been 


q is 
nee \ 


Jeb Magruder. .Named as one of 
those who approved the break-in. 


investigating the case for more than two 
months, and all are expected to be 
called before the Senate committee. 

© Was there a White House plot to 

lay the blame for Watergate on the na- 
tion’s supersecret spy organization, the 
Central Intelligence Agency? 
- Mr. McCord, in his sensational testi- 
mony at the Senate hearings, charged 
that there was such a plot and that he 
refused to go along with it. 

“There was no indication that this 
was a.CIA operation,” he testified. 

L. Patrick Gray III, former acting Di- - 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, in his testimony before a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee on May 24, 
suggested another role of White House 
aides involving the CIA. 

As quoted by the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Gray warned President Nixon 
last July 6 that: 

“I feel that people on your staff are 
trying to mortally wound you by using 
the CIA and FBI and by confusing the 


question of CIA interest in, or not in, 


people the FBI wishes to interview.” 

In previously disclosed testimony, it 
had been related that White House aides 
tried to get the FBI to call off some 


isi igations because they would 
Rodigtiaty thi eoiparstions of the CIA 


in Mexico. After listening to Mr. Gray's 
- (continued on next page) 
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[continued trom preceding page] 
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" warning, Mr. Gray reported, Mr. Nixon 
only paused, then replied: “Pat, you just 
continue to conduct your aggressive and 


thorough investigation.” After that, how- . 


‘ever, Mr. Gray was quoted as saying the 
harassment of his investigations ceased. 

@ Was Watergate only the “tip of an 
iceberg”—the visible part of wide-scale, 
undercover operations by Nixon cam- 
paign workers? 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, has promised that the 
Senate committee he heads will get 


into that question in considerable depth’ 


before its long hearings are ended. Al- 
ready, there have been published reports 


of “dirty tricks” against Democratic can- 
didates, allegedly financed by Nixon 
campaign funds, 

The General Accounting Office—an 

investigating agency of Congress—has 
charged that large amounts of money 
contributions have not been reported by 
-the Nixon re-election committee, as re- 
quired by law. 
; Hugh W. Sloan, Jr., former treasurer 
‘of the re-election committee, has testified 
in a civil-suit deposition that he gave 
$250,000 to Herbert W. Kalmbach, Mr. 
Nixon’s personal lawyer. Mr. Kalmbach, 
according to published reports, has told 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation that 
he gave nearly $40,000 of that to Donald 
H. Segretti, a California lawyer who is 
alleged to have played a key role in 
various acts of political espionage and 
sabotage against the Democrats in last 
year's campaign. 

Another $350,000, according to Mr. 
Sloan, went to Gordon Scien sh 
last: year was politica pareve 
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$199,000, Mr, Sloan related, was given 
to G. Gordon Liddy, one of the seven 


Mr, ‘Sloan, who was on the White 
House staff ‘before becoming treasurer 
of the campaign finance committee, re- 
signed from that latter post last July—in 
protest, he said, against some ‘of the 
things he was asked to do, 

From all this, it is clear how far 
afield from the Watergate itself the in- 
vestigations eventually will go. 


Bay of Pigs men. On the Water-- 


gate break-in itself, the Senate commit- 
tee drew details from one of those caught 
in the Democratic headquarters on June 
17—Bernard L. Barker. 

Mr. Barker, a Cuban-born American 
citizen, testified on May 24 that he took 


SUSNEWR Photo 
Senate investigators. Vice Chairman Baker, Chairman Ervin, Chief Counsel Samuel 
Dash confer as committee runs into a problem in its hearings on Watergate case. 
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part in the raid because he believed ‘it 
was “a matter of national security.” He 
said he understood the raiders were look- 
ing for evidence that the Democratic 
Party was receiving contributions from 
leftist organizations bent on violence or 
from the Communist Cuban Government 
of Fidel Castro. No such evidence was 
found, he said. 

Mr. Barker and three Cuban-Americans 
caught with him were all veterans of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 1961. 

Asked if they had participated in the 
Watergate raid in hopes of obtaining 
“later assistance for Cuban liberation,” 
Mr. Barker answered: “To us, this was 
our prime motivation,” 

Mr, Barker admitted he also took part 
in a 1971 break-in of a California psy- 
chiatrist’s office, seeking treatment rec- 
ords of Daniel Ellsberg. That incident 
contributed to a judge’s dismissal of all 
charges against Mr. Ellsberg in’ the 
P sr eda pr tes case, 

Barker related, that 
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ing a traitor who had given information 
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Mr. Barker was followed to the wit- 
ness stand on May 24 by Alfred C. Bald- 
win III, a former Central Intelligence 
Agency agent who told of monitoring 
the Watergate wiretap from a room in a 
nearby motel. 

Mr. Baldwin refused, however, to dis- 
close what he had monitored—relying on 
a federal law which forbids disclosures 
of such wiretap information. 

Related actions. While the Ervin 
committee ground on with its hearings, 
there were developments on other Water- 
gate frouts, 

The Senate, on May 23, sented by 
a vote of 82 to 3 the President’s nomina- 
tion of Elliot Richardson to become the 
new Attorney General. 

That cleared the way for Archibald 
Cox—Mr. Richardson’s choice—to take 
over as special prosecutor of the Water- 
gate investigation that is now unfolding 
before the grand jury. 

The Senate acted after assurances by 
Mr. Richardson that Mr. Cox would have 
“full authority” to conduct an independ- 
ent investigation. 

It was announced the next day that 
the team of federal prosecutors who 
have been conducting the grand-jury 
investigation will stay on the job—at 
least for a while—under the direction of 
Mr. Cox, 

In predicting indictments within 60 
to 90 days, U.S. Attorney [farold II. 
Titus, Jr., also announced that one key 
figure in the Watergate scandal will. 
plead guilty and testify without immuni- 
ty for the prosecution. He did not iden- 
tify that person. : 

The Senate hearings at times have be- 
come enmeshed in a tangle of contra- 
dictory testimony on what appeared to 
be side issues. 

There were conflicts between lawyer 
Gerald Alch and his former client, Mr. 
McCord, as to what Mr. Alch had ad- 
vised on the nature of the trial defense. 

Another conflict developed between 
Mr. Alch and Bernard Fensterwald, who 
succeeded him as Mr. McCord’s attorney. 

But the committee refused—for the 
present at least—to give Mr. Fensterwald 
a chance to testify in rebuttal to Mr. 
Alch. 

“The committee does not intend to get 
bogged down with a controversy between 
lawyers,” said Senator Ervin, 

The Ervin committee, Jike the grand 
jury, is after more important things: 

Who is telling the truth about the 
Watergate incident itself—and who is 
really to blame for that scandal which 


~ has rocked the U. S, Government? 


At the rate things were going, it was 
likely to be many months before those 


oR mnt were fully answered. 
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WATERGATE AND THE CIA 


One of the great mysteries arising out 
of the tangled Watergate scandal is this: 
How was the Central Intelligence 


Agency drawn into a web of domestic ~ 


political intrigue? 

The massive espionage apparatus of 
the CIA was set up to discover and 
counter foreign threats to U.S. security. 
By law, the supersecret ugency is barred 
from internal-security functions, 

Yet sworn testimony before Senate 
committees has included allegations that: 

e White House officials attempted to 
get CIA co-operation in concealment of 
one aspect of the Watergate case. | 

e A White House aide tried unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade the CIA to put up 
bail and salary money for the seven men 


arrested for the break-in and bugging of 
Democratic national headquarters in 
Washington’s Watergate complex on 
June 17, 1972. 

Also, a convicted conspirator has tes- 
tified that he was pressured to agree to 


a plan to blame the CIA for the Water- - 


gate plot. 

White House posifion. President 
Nixon, in the statement he issued on 
May 22, cast some light on matters af- 
fecting the CIA. 

The President said that within a few 
days of the Watergate break-in, “I was 
advised that there was a possibility of 
CIA involvement in some way.” He did 
not divulge the source. 

Mr. Nixon also said that he instructed 
his top aides, H. R. Haldeman and John 
D. Ehvlichman—who quit their White 


House jobs on April 30—to insyra th 
the Watergate inesubRRFewad Boe Rel 


pose unrelated covert activities of the 
CIA or of a special White House investi- 
gative unit. 

“It now appears,” the President add- 
ed, “that there were persons who may 
have gone beyond my directives, and 
sought to expand on my efforts to pro- 
tect the national-security operations in 
order to cover up any involvement they 
or certain others might have had in 
Watergate.” 

FBI investigation. Before the Presi- 
dent issued his statement, this testimony 
had been developed on Capitol Hill: 

Testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Lt. Gen. Vernon 
A. Walters, Deputy Director of the CIA, 
said that at a White House meeting on 


He USNAWR Photos 
White House aides intervened in Watergate inquiry, 
according to officials at CIA headquarters, above. 


June 23, 1972, he had been directed by 
Mr, Haldeman to try to block an FBI 
investigation of Nixon campaign funds 
channeled through Mexico. The funds 
have been linked to financing of the 
Watergate burglary. 

Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), of 
Missouri, acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee, made public a memo written by 
General Walters after the June 23 meet- 
ing, which quoted Mr. Haldeman as say- 
ing. “it is the President’s wish” that the 
Mexican probe be blocked. 

Later, however, General Walters told 
a House Armed Services subcommittee 
that he was not sure he had been told 
“it is the President’s wish,” but that he 
had put it in the memo because “the 
thought was implicit in my mind.” 

Mr. Helms‘s testimony. Richard 


GAPS 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committce 
that he had attended the June 23 meet- 
ing along with Gencral Walters. 

Mr. Helms quoted Mr. Haldeman as 
saying it was “decided at the White 
House” that General Walters should go 
to L. Patrick Gray III, who was then act- 
ing Director of the FBI, and tell him 
that continued investigation of the Mex- 
ican financial angle might jeopardize 
CIA operations in that country. 

General Walters said he carried the 
White House message to Mr. Gray. But, 
he continued, after he and Mr. Helms had 
determined that no CIA operation in 
Mexico would be endangered by the FBI 


“probe, he gave that information to Mr. 


Gray. 

Both Mr. Helms and General Walters 
testified that the CIA rejected a request 
by John W. Dean III, then White House 
counsel, that the spy agency pay bail 
and salaries for the Water- 
gate conspirators. 

Pressure alleged. On May 
22, convicted conspirator 
James W. McCord, Jr., told 
the Senate investigating com- 
mittee that he had been sub- 
jected to intense pressure to 
agree to what he called a 
“ruthless” attempt by the 
White House to pin blame 
on the CIA. 

Mr. McCord said he was 
convinced that Mr. Helms 
was fired as CIA Director to 
ial “lay the foundation” for 
blaming the CIA for Water- 
gate. He said he was told by 
his attorney, Gerald Alch, 
that James R. Schlesinger, 
who replaced Mr. Helms, 
would “go along” with the scheme. Mr. 
Alch denied such a statement. Mr. Schles- 
inger said. “No one ever made any such 
suggcstion to me.” 

When he testified before the Forcign 
Relations Committee, Mr. Helms was 
asked whether his refusal to co-operate 
in a Watergate cover-up cost him his 
CIA job. He replied: “I don’t know.” 

Mr. Helms was asked why the CIA 
had supplied equipment used by a 
White House investigative team—which 
included Watergate conspirators E. How- 
arcl Hunt and G, Gordon Liddy—in the 
1971. burglary of the office of a psychia- 
trist who had treated Daniel Ellsberg, a 
defendant in the Pentagon Papers case. 

Mr. Helms replied that “nobody 
dreamed the White House was going to 
be undertaking burglaries” and said that 


Se 
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SPYING AT 
WHITE HOUSE ORDER 
When It Started and Why 


Oo" OF Tite Watergate scandal—al- 
most daily—comes a steady torrent 
of fresh revelations about spying, bur- 
glary and wiretapping ordered by men 
in the White House. 

It was President Nixon, starting in 
{969, who personally ordered certain 
sinds of espionage inside the U.S. be- 
‘ause of what he called the overriding 
ieed to safeguard national security, 

These orders, testimony makes clear, 
vere interpreted in various ways by 
ubordinates, leading to wiretaps of Gov- 
rmment officials and private citizens, 
urglarizing of offices—and eventually, 
s an offshoot, to the Watergate bugging 
nd break-in itself on June 17, 1972. 

Mr. Nixon, in a statement of May 22, 
aid he could ‘understand that the em- 
hasis he put on “the crucial importance 
£ protecting the national security” 
ould have caused “highly motivated in- 
ividuals” to do things he would have 
isapproved had he known about them. 

The President’s critics assert that the 


omestic spy system developed by the . 4 


Vhite House to protect secrets was ille- 
ally put to political uses—for which 
lame is still to be fixed, 

Big surprise. Upshot of it all: Now 
ifolding and coming into perspective 
a wide range of extraordinary domes- 
intelligence operations that have come 
a big surprise to many Americans. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., head of tho 
mate’s Watergate inquiry, declared 
| May 31 that the nation would be 
hocked” if all details of a White 
ouse plan to “spy on Americans” were 
ade public. Ile said that secret docu- 
mts which he had seen reveal a “Ge- 
tpo mentality” at top levels of the Nixon 
Iministration, outlining “an interagen- 
operation to spy on Americans, espe- 
ily those who disagreed with the Ad- 
nistration.” 

Some in Congress are accusing the 
hite House of adopting “ 

thane dt kate il were, 
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if not all—-of the activity as necessary, 
They insist that the President’s inten- 
tions were in the nation’s best interests, 
in view of the “climate” of the time. 

The focus is on three national-security 
activities originating in the White 
House. In chronological sequence, they 
were: 

1. A program of wiretapping, begun 
in 1969, carried out by the Federal 


Mr. Nixon with former aide John D. Ehrlichman, who 
supervised White House "special investigations” unit. 


Bureau of Investigation. It was directed 
against 13 officials of the Nixon Admin- 
istration, including members of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, and four 
newsmen. That much has come to light. 

The purpose of these wiretaps, Mr. 
Nixon explained, was to stop leaks that 
were endangering “highly secret diplo- 
macy,” including Vietnam peace talks, 

2. The limited wiretapping project 
was followed by a 1970 plan for secret 


This plan evolved at a time when. 
antiwar riots and other violence were 
erupting on hundreds of campuses. 

The plan was approved by Mr. Nixon 
-but was shelved when the Director of the 
FBI, the late J. Edgar Hoover, opposed it. 

Mr. Nixon reported that his approval 
was withdrawn before the plan was im- 
plemented. However, the Associated 
Press reported on May 30 that “sources 
close to the Watergate 
investigation say the plan 
was put at least partially 
into practice.” The sources ° 
insisted that secret agents 
intercepted mail, tapped 
telephones, audited  in- 
come-tax returns and 
planted informers. The ex- 
tent of this operation is 
not fully known, 

Another source reported 
that—as one example—a’ 
mysterious burglary at the 
Chilean Embassy in Wash- 
ington in May, 1972, was 
part of the plan. 

3. The third White 
House operation involved 
in the controversy was set 
up after the FBI withheld 
its approval of bugging 
and burglary. A secret 
unit for “special investiga- 
tions” was set up in 1971 
in the White House itself. 
This specially recruited group was later 
to become known as “the plumbers.” 

It was this unit that has embroiled 
the White House in the most serious de- 
bate over the Administration’s intelli- 
gence activities. 

“Unprecedented” disclosure. At 
President Nixon’s order, the undercoy- 
er group—whose existence was known by 


‘only a few top officials—was created 


after what the Chief Executive called 
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U. 8.4 iticluding duthurization for bug- 
ples and husplay in conaie sitsadons, 


portions.” The leak he referred to wag 
the disseasiatios hy Raniel Ellsberg 
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SPYING 
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{continued tram preceding page 
and his associates of the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, a top-secret study of U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. ; 

“The plumbers” included two men 
brought in from the outside—E, Howard 
Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy. Mr. Hunt 
has testified that they were involved in 
the Sept. 3, 1971, burglary of the office 
of Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and in 
the burglary and bugging of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s national headquartefs in 
Washington’s Watergate complex. That 
break-in, the President said, was as an 
act of political espionage unrelated to 
the missions of the White House inves- 
tigative unit, 


Wiretapping surveillance ‘was initi- - 


ated in the first place—in 1969—the 
President says, because news stories “ob- 


viously based on Icaks” of secret infor- - 


mation were exposing sensitive elements 
of U.S. strategy in Indo-China and the 
U.S. position in strategic-arms-limita- 
tion negotiations with Russia, 

Among those whose telephones were 
tapped were aides of Henry A. Kis- 
singer, the President’s assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs. 

Mr. Kissinger consulted with FBI Di- 
rector Hoover on wiretap targets. Since 
disclosure of his role in surveillance of 
his own National Security Council staff, 
Mr. Kissinger has come under criticism 
by some of his former associates, But he 
_ emphasizes that his prime concern was 
to plug leaks that could compromise 
delicate negotiations. . 

_ On May 29, Mr. Kissinger called wire- 
tapping in general “a distasteful thing.” 
But, he added: ; 


. “I considered the situation, as it ex- 


isted, a very dangerous one, My concern 


was with the protection of classified in- .’ 


formation that was entrusted to me and 
not the general problem of other leaks.” 
Reason for decision, A former Ad- 


ministration official who had a hand in 


drawing up the abortive 1970  intelli- 
gence plan explained to “U.S. News & 
World Report” why the White [ouse 
decided to “fight fire with fire.” 

Said the former official: 

“People forget just how bad condi- 
tions were then. We had to act. Not only 
were buildings going up in flames on 
campuses, but terror bombs were ex- 
ploding day after day. There were cries 
from antiwar activists visiting Hanoi 
for our troops to lay down their arms. 
Violence was increasing. 

“At the same time, police were being 
tagged in some cities as targets for ex- 
ecution. There were shootouts with the 


Black Panthers in Chicago. Arab ter- 


rorist. groups were active. Much of the 


ae 
terrorism in: the United 


international link, With all 
this coming across the 
President’s . desk, the 
‘White House decided it 
was time to take extraor- 
dinary measures.” 

Core of the resulting 
plan, in 1970, said the ex- 
official, was to depend 
chiefly on the FBI for do- 
mestic intelligence, while 
stepping up surveillance 
abroad by the Central In- 
telligence Agency and oth- 
er U, S. intelligence groups, 

Top Administration offi- 
cials were convinced that 
radical firebrands in the 
U.S. had financial and es- 
pionage links with hostile 
foreign governments. But 
the CIA reportedly had 
been unable to find suffi- 
cient evidence to support 
this belief, 

FBI overseas, Insid- 
ers say that presidential 
dissatisfaction with CIA 
reports was the reason 
FBI offices were opened 
in 20 foreign countries—to 
pursue further the search 
for links abroad with vio- 
Jence at home. 

The plan for expanded 
intelligence called for co- ; 
operation of the FBI, the CIA, the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
tional Security Agency in a massive 
campaign against antiwar radicals, the 


Black Panthers and other extremists, and — 


foreign embassies believed to be harbor- 
ing spies or saboteurs. rae 

Mr. Hoover opposed the plan on the 
ground that some of the activities pro- 
posed—such as burglary—would be il- 
legal. Administration sources say the 
FBI Director also exhibited animosity 
toward the CIA, 

In his May 22 statement on the Wa- 
tergate case, the President said an im- 
proved intelligence system was needed 
in 1970 because of lack of liaison be- 
tween the I'BI and other agencies. 


“In July, 1970,” Mr. Nixon said, 


“having earlier discontinued the FBI’s 


liaison with CIA, Director Hoover ended 
the FBI’s normal liaison with all other 
agencies except the White House,” 

It was almost a year later—in June, 
1971—that the White House was shocked 


. when “The New York Times” published 


the first installment of the Pentagon 
Papers, made available by Mr, Elisberg. 

In the President’s words, “There was 
every reason to believe this was a se- 
curity leak of unprecedented propor- 


Antiwar protesters burn flag in 1970, 


Tragic confrontation at Kent State. 


tions,” which “posed a threat so grave as 
to require extraordinary actions.” 
The action that he took was creating 


_ the White House special-investigations 


unit—“the plumbers”—under the supervi- 
sion of John D. Ehrlichman, then Mr. 
Nixon’s top aide for domestic affairs, In 
immediate command was Mr. Ehrlich- 
man’s assistant, Egil Krogh. The two 
main sleuths were E. Howard Hunt, for- 
merly of the CIA, and G. Gordon Liddy, 
once an agent of the FBI. 

The President said he told Mr. Krogh 
that in pursuing leads on the Pentagon 
Papers leak, “as a matter of first pri- 
ority, the unit should find out all it 
could about Mr. Ellsberg’s associates 
and motives.” This led to preparation by 
the CIA, at White louse request, of a 
psychiatric profile on Mr. Elisberg. 

It also led to the burglary—admittedly 
authorized by Mr. Krogh—of the office 
of Mr, Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in Beverly 
Ifills, Calif. The fruitless break-in, car- 
ried out—according to grand-jury_ testi- 
mony—under supervision of Mr. Hunt 
and Mr, Liddy, involved use of equip- 
ment supplied by the CIA. . 

Referring to the Ellsberg probe, Mr. 
Nixon said on May 22: 

“Because of the extreme gravity of 
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AN ERA OF VIOLENCE 


A record of violence and lawlessness—starting before he 
took office—was cited by President Nixon as his reason for 
ordering steps to protect “‘national security.’’ Part of that 
record: 


1968 


The April 4 assassination of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., set off rioting in scores of cities that killed 46 per- 
sons, burned hundreds of city blocks, forced the use of 20,- 
00 federal troops and 34,000 National Guardsmen. ; 

On June 5, Senator Robert IF. Kennedy was slain while | 
campaigning for the Democratic presidential nomination. The 
issassin was identificd as a Jordanian Arab. The tragedy tem- 
rorarily disrupted the primary campaign. 

Later in June, a “poor people’s march” on Washington 
onded in violence, forcing the use of National Guardsmen. 

In August, the Democratic National Convention in Chicago - 
vas beset by strect violence of youthful demonstrators. Once 
igain the National Guard was called to aid police. 


1969 

At President Nixon’s inauguration January 20; hundreds 
f antiwar demonstrators hurled rocks, bottles and “obscenities 
it his car in the biggest inaugural disruption ever, 


A series of massive antiwar demonstrations in many cities 


»roduced repeated outbreaks of violence among crowds rang- 
ng up to 250,000 people. 

A National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
riolence found the scope. of antiwar protest, urban unrest, 
lack violence, college disorders and political assassinations 
vere “unprecedented in our history.” It warned conditions 
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recommended tighter security for presidential campaigns. 


1970 

Violent antiwar demonstrations rocked scores of college 
campuses, culminating in the fatal shootings of four students 
at Kent State University in Ohio on May 4 and two students 
at Jackson State University i in Mississippi on May 14. 

“Terror bombings” multiplied all across the country. So 
did deliberate attacks—often fatal—on police. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover warned of “foreign influ- 
ences” in “black extremist groups—particularly the Black 
Panthers”—and reported plans for “urban guerrilla warfare” 
by the militant Weatherman organization, an offshoot of the 
Students for a Democratic Society. 


1971 


A bomb exploded in the U. S. Capitol on March 1, 

A federal grand jury indicted eight persons, alleging a 
plot to kidnap a presidential adviser, blow up Government 
property in Washington and destroy draft records in Selective 
Service offices around the nation. 

Thousands of antiwar protesters were arrested in a massive 
“May Day” attempt to close down the nation’s capital. 

In another kind of act that disturbed the White House: 
On June 13, “The New York Times” began publishing a se- 
ries of documents classified “secret”—known as the Pentagon 
Papers—on U. S, policy in the Vietnam war. 


1972 


The Republican National Convention was shifted to Miami 
Beach, Fla., partly because of information that radical groups 
planned disruptions at San Diego, Calif., the site previously 
selected. 

On May 15, Governor George C. Wallace of Alabama was 
shot and seriously wounded while campaigning in the Mary- 
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The President insists that he has no 
intention of attempting to place a na- 
tional-security “cover” on Watergate or 
other illegal activities. 

_ But Mr. Nixon is getting sharp chal- 
lenges on the national-security issue. 
‘Examples: 


was implicated in the assassination of 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. Mr. Hunt admitted this in Wa- 
tergate grand-jury testimony later made 
public at the Ellsberg trial. 

White House undercover operations 
were not confined to “the plumbers.” 


he situation, and not then knowing 
vhat additional secrets Mr. Ellsberg 
night disclose, I did impress upon Mr. 
trogh the vital importance to the na- 
ional security of this assignment. I did 
1ot authorize and had no knowledge of 
ny illegal means to be used to achieve ° 


his goal.” Senate hearings on the Watergate: bur- Senator Edmund S. Muskie (Dem.), of 
A former White House aide made this glary have brought out that two former Maine, charged on May 28 that “na- 
comment: New York City policemen, John J. Caul- tional security became the excuse for 


ficld and Anthony T. Ulasewicz, were 
part of a White House network gather- 
ing political information about leading 
Democrats, 

From an official who helped to devise 
the 1970 intelligence plan comes. this 
comment on tho Watergate break-in: 

“The system that was developed to 
‘deal with a real security problem was 
used for politics. There is absolutely no 
justification for that.” 

Re-election committee. Senate and 
grand-jury testimony has linked the Wa- 
tergate burglary to the Committee for 
the Re-election of the President. 


systematic deception.” — 

Representative John B, Anderson 
(Rep.), of Minois, chairman of the House 
Republican Conference, said: “National 
security is a very weak reed on which to 
explaitt! what happened. It fails to ex- 
plain why—with our FBI—it was ncces- 
sary to set up an extralegal organization 
in the White House.” 

Defenders of the President contend 
that actions he took to stop leaks and 
protect secrets were justified. 

There is widespread belief in Con- 
gress that the controversy over burglary, 
bugging and spying will intensify as 

In preparation for resumption of the more witnesses are heard, with a pros- 
Senate’s Watergate ee June 5, in- . pect of new thelr 

pgars to expect 


AnD “004: AeRvinz dio Te dP! says: Re more infor- 


techniques against persons inside and mation is developed, I ae no doubt 
sutside of the Government: that more questions will be raised.” 


“I feel there was justification for 
weaking into the doctor’s office to sce 
f names could be found of pcople 
‘sberg was working with. But you 
an’t have it both ways. If you conduct 
yperations of this kind, you can’t make 
lic case stand up in court. The Admin- 
stration wanted it both ways.” 

The burglary and disclosure of a wire- 
apped conversation involving Mr. Ells- 
erg were among factors which resulted 
n dismissal of espionage, theft and con- 
piracy charges against him. 

Among assignments given to “the 
dumbers” was compilation of what the 
resident called “an accurate record of 
vents related to the Vietnam war.” 


rc: his 
hat Mir Hun obtained. acter Oh eda cas BPC Ra ey 


‘yeutisent files and faked cables to 
pote that tusddot dala F. Kennedy 
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SPYING AT _ 


HITE HOUSE ORDERS | 


When It Started and Why 


oO” OF THE Watergate scandal—al- 
most daily—comes a steady torrent 
of fresh revelations about spying, bur- 
glary and wiretapping ordered by men 
in the Whitc House. 

It was President Nixon, starting in 
1969, who personally ordered certain 
kinds of espionage inside the U.S. be- 
cause of what he called the overriding 
aeed to safeguard national security. 

These orders, testimony makes clear, 
vere interpreted in various ways by 
iubordinates, leading to wiretaps of Gov- 
“nment officials and private citizens, 
ourglarizing of offices—and eventually, 
is an offshoot, to the Watergate bugging 
ind break-in itself on June 17, 1972. 

Mr. Nixon, in a statement of May 22, 
aid he could ‘understand that the em- 
thasis he put on “the crucial importance 
£ protecting the national security” 
ould have caused “highly motivated in- 
ividuals” to do things he would have 
disapproved had he known about them. 

The President’s critics assert that the 


omestic spy system developed by the | 


Vhite House to protect secrets was ille- 
ally put to political uses—for which 
lame is-still to be fixed, 

Big surprise. Upshot of it all: Now 
nfolding and coming into perspective 
a wide rango of extraordinary domes- 
c-intelligence operations that have come 
ia big surprise to many Americans. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., head of the 
mate's Watergate inquiry, declared 
1 May 31 that the nation would be 
hocked” if all details of a White 
ouse plan to “spy on Americans” were 
ade public. Ile said that secret docu- 
ents which he had seen reveal a “Ge- 
ipo mentality” at top levels of the Nixon 
dministration, outlining “an interagen- 
‘ operation to spy on Americans, espe- 
ally those who disagreed with the Ad- 
inistration.” 

Some in eA are accusing the 
hite House of adopting “ ir ‘ 
sthods and of polling a nate rook 
‘lather wi Heal dopdg, 
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if not all—of the activity as necessary. 
They insist that the President’s inten- 
tions were in the nation’s best interests, 
in view of the “climate” of the time. 

The focus is on three national-security 
activitiés originating in the White 


House. In chronological sequence, they 
were: 

1. A program of wiretapping, begun 
in 1969, carried out by the Federal 


a 


Bureau of Investigation. It was directed 
against 13 officials of the Nixon Admin- 
istration, including members of the Na- 
tional Sccurity Council staff, and four 
newsmen. That much has come to light. 

The purpose of these wiretaps, Mr. 
Nixon explained, was to stop leaks that 
were endangering “highly secret diplo- 
macy,” including Victnam peace talks, 

2. The limited wiretapping project 
was followed by a 1970 plan for secret 
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other intelligence activities inside the 
ULAR. aceding authorization for bug- 
wor aed buadaey i Beatin sliathans. 


Mr. Nixon with former aide John D. Ehrlichman, who 
supervised White House ‘special investigations” unit. 


This plan evolved at a time when. 
antiwar riots and other violence were 
erupting on hundreds of campuses. 

The plan was approved by Mr. Nixon 
-but was shelved when the Director of the 
FBI, the late J. Edgar Hoover, opposed it. 

Mr. Nixon reported that his approval 
was withdrawn before the plan was im- 
plemented. However, the Associated 
Press reported on May 30 that “sources 
close to the Watergate 
investigation say the plan 
was put at least partially 
into practice.” The sources ° 
insisted that secret agents 
intercepted mail, tapped 
telephones, audited  in- 
come-tax returns and 
planted informers. The ex- 
tent of this operation is 
not fully known. 

Another source reported 
that—as one example—a 
mysterious burglary at the 
Chilean Embassy in Wash- 
ington in May, 1972, was 
part ofthe plan. — 

3. The third “White 
IIouso operation involved 
in the controversy was set 
up after the FBI withheld 
its approval of bugging 
and burglary. A sceret 
unit for “special investiga- 
tions” was set up in 1971 
in the White House itself. 
This specially recruited group was later 
to become known as “the plumbers.” 

It was this unit that has embroiled 
the White House in the most serious de- 
bate over the Administration’s intelli- 
gence activities. 

“Unprecedented” disclosure. At 
President Nixon’s order, the undercov- 
er group—whose existence was known by 

‘only a few top officials—was created 
after what the Chief Executive called 
u dented pro- 
portions.” The leak he referred to was 
the dissetination by Daniel Elisberg 
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and his associates of the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, a top-secret study of U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. 

“The plumbers” included two men 
‘brought in from the outside—~E, Howard 
Hunt and G, Gordon Liddy. Mr. Hunt 
has testified that they were involved in 
the Sept. 3, 1971, burglary of the office 
of Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and in 
the burglary and bugging of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s national headquarters in 
Washington's Watergate complex. That 
break-in, the President said, was as an 
act of political espionage unrelated to 
the missions of the White House inves- 
tigative unit. 


Wiretapping surveillance ‘was - initi- - 


ated in the first place—in 1969-the 
President says, because news stories “ob- 
viously based on Ieaks” of secret infor- 
mation were exposing sensitive elements 
of U.S. strategy in Indo-China and the 
U.S. position in strategic-arms-limita- 
tion negotiations with Russia. 

Among those whose telephones were 
tapped were aides of Henry A. Kis- 
singer, the President’s assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs. 

Mr. Kissinger consulted with FBI Di- 
rector Hoover: on wiretap targets. Since 
disclosure of his role in surveillance of 
his own National Security Council staff, 
Mr. Kissinger has come under criticism 
by some of his former associates, But he 
emphasizes that his prime concern was 
‘to plug leaks that could compromise 
delicate negotiations. 

On May 29, Mr. Kissinger called wire- 


tapping in general “a distasteful thing.”. 


But, he added: 


. “I considered the situation, as it ex-' 


isted, a very dangerous one. My concern 
was with the protection of classified in- 
formation that was entrusted to me and 
not the general problem of other leaks,” 

Reason for decision. A former Ad- 
ministration official who had a hand in’ 
drawing up the abortive 1970 intelli- 
gence plan explained to “U.S. News & 
World Report” why the White House 
decided to “fight fire with fire.” 

Said the former official: 

“People forget just how bad condi- 
tions were then. We had to act. Not only 
were buildings going up in flames on 
campuses, but terror bombs were ex- 
ploding day after day. There were cries 
from antiwar activists visiting Hanoi 
for our troops to lay down their arms. 
Violence was increasing, 

“At the same time, police were being 
tagged in some cities as targets for ex- 
ecution, There were shootouts with the 


Black Panthers in Chicago. Arab ter- | 


rorist groups were active. Much of the 
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international link. With all 
this coming across the 
President's . desk, the 
White House decided it - 
was time to take extraor- 
dinary measures.” 

Core of the resulting 
plan, in 1970, said the ex- 
official, was to depend 
chiefly on the FBI for do- 
mestic intelligence, while 
stepping up surveillance 
abroad by the Central In- 
telligence Agency and oth- 
er U, S. intelligence groups. 

Top Administration offi- 
cials were convinced that 
radical firebrands in the 
U.S. had financial and es- 
pionage links with hostile’ 
foreign governments. But 
the CIA reportedly had 
been unable to find suff- 
cient evidence to support 
this belief. 

FBI overseas. Insid- 
ers say that presidential 
dissatisfaction with CIA 
reports was the reason 
FBI offices were opened 
in 20 foreign countries—to 
pursue further the search 
for links abroad with vio- 
lence at home. 

The plan for expanded 
intelligence called for co- 
operation of the FBI, the CIA, the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
tional Security Agency in a massive 
campaign against antiwar radicals, the 


Black Panthers and other extremists, and © 


foreign embassies believed to be harbor- 
ing spies or saboteurs. 

‘Mr. Hoover opposed the plan on the 
ground that some of the activities pro- 
posed—such as burglary—would be j)- 


legal. Administration sources say the / 
FBI Director also exhibited animosity * 


toward the CIA. ; 

In his May 22 statement on the Wa- 
tergate case, the President said an im- 
proved intelligence system was needed 
in 1970 because of lack of liaison be- 
tween the FBI and other agencies. 

“In July, 1970,” Mr. Nixon: said, 
“having earlier discontinued the FBI’s 
liaison with CIA, Director Hoover ended 
the FBI’s normal liaison with all other 
agencies except the White House.” 

It was almost a year later—in June, 
1971-that the White House was shocked 
when “The New York Times” published 
the first installment of the Pentagon 
Papers, made available by Mr. Ellsberg. 

In the President’s words, “There was 
every reason to believe this was a se- 
curity leak of unprecedented propor- 


Antiwar protesters burn flag in 1970, 


Tragic confrontation at Kent State, 


tions,” which “posed a threat so grave as 
to require extraordinary actions.” 

The action that he took was creating 
the White House special-investigations 
unit—“the plumbers”—under the supervi- 
sion of John D, Ehrlichman, then Mr. 
Nixon’s top aide for domestic affairs, In 
immediate command was Mr. Ehrlich- 
man’s assistant, Egil Krogh. The two 
main sleuths were E, Howard Hunt, for- 
merly of the CIA, and G. Gordon Liddy, 
once an agent of the FBI. 

The President said he told Mr. Krogh 
that in pursuing leads on the Pentagon 
Papers leak, “as a matter of first pri- 
ority, the unit should find out all it 
could about Mr. Ellsberg’s associates 
and motives.” This led to preparation by 
the CIA, at White House request, of a 
psychiatric profile on Mr, Ellsberg. 

It also led to the burglary—admittedly 
authorized by Mr. Krogh—of the office 


_ of Mr, Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in Beverly 


Ifills, Calif. The fruitless break-in, car- 
ried out—according to grand-jury testi- 
mony~under supervision of Mr. Hunt 
and Mr, Liddy, involved use of equip- 
ment supplied by the CIA. ; 

Referring to the Ellsberg probe, Mr. 
Nixon said on May 22: 

“Because of the extreme gravity of 
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AN ERA OF VIOLENCE 


A record of violence and lawlessness—starting before he 
'ook office—was cited by President Nixon as his reason for 
ordering steps to protect “national security."’ Part of that 
record: 


1968 


The April 4 assassination of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., set off rioting in scores of citics that killed 46 per- 


ions, burned hundreds of city blocks, forced the uso of 20,- 


100 federal troops and 34,000 National Guardsmen. 


On June 5, Senator Robert F. Kennedy was slain while — 


‘ampaigning for the Democratic presidential nomination, The 
issassin was identified as a Jordanian Arab. The tragedy tem- 
»orarily disrupted the primary campaign, 

Later in June, a “poor people’s march” on Washington 
¢nded in violence, forcing the use of National Guardsmen. 


In August, the Democratic National Convention in Chicago - 


vas beset by street violence of youthful demonstrators, Once 
igain the National Guard was called to aid police, 


1969 

At President Nixon’s inauguration January 20, hundreds 
f antiwar demonstrators hurled rocks, bottles and obscenities 
it his car in the biggest inaugural disruption ever, 

A series of massive antiwar demonstrations in: many cities 
woduced repeated outbreaks of violence among crowds rang- 
ng up to 250,000 people. 

A National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
"iolence found the scope of antiwar protest, urban unrest, 
Jack violence, college disorders and political assassinations 
vere “unprecedented in our history.” It warned conditions 


recommended tighter security for presidential campaigns, 
1970 


Violent antiwar demonstrations rocked scores of college 
campuses, culminating in the fatal shootings of four students 
at Kent State University in Ohio on May 4 and two students 
at Jackson State University in Mississippi on May 14. 

“Terror bombings” multiplied all across the country. So 
did deliberate attacks—often fatal—on police. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover warned of “foreign influ- 
ences” in “black extremist groups—particularly the Black 
Panthers”—and reported plans for “urban guerrilla warfare” 
by the militant Weatherman organization, an offshoot of the 
Students for a Democratic Society. 


1971 


A bomb exploded in the U. S$. Capitol on March 1. 

A federal grand jury indicted eight persons, alleging a 
plot to kidnap a presidential adviser, blow up Government 
property in Washington and destroy draft records in Selective 
Service offices around the nation. 

Thousands of antiwar protesters were arrested in a massive 


“May Day” attempt to close clown the nation’s capital, 


In another kind of act that disturbed the White House: 
On June 13, “The New York Times” began publishing a se- 
ties of documents classified “secret”—known as the Pentagon 
Papers—on U. S. policy in the Vietnam war. 


1972 

The Republican National Convention was shifted to Miami 
Beach, Fla., partly because of information that radical groups 
planned disruptions at San Diego, Calif., the site previously 
selected. 

On May 15, Governor George C, Wallace of Alabama was 
shot and seriously wounded while campaigning in the Mary- 
land presidential primary. 
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he situation, and not then knowing 
vhat additional secrets Mr. Ellsberg 
night disclose, I did impress upon Mr. 
‘rogh the vital importance to the na- 
ional security of this assignment. I did 
1ot authorize and had no knowledge of 
ny illegal means to be used to achieve 
his goal,” 

A former White House aide made this 
ominent: 

“I feel there was justification for 
weaking into the doctor’s office to sec 
f names could be found of people 
Wsberg was working with. But you 
an’t have it both ways. If you conduct 
iperations of this kind, you can’t make 
he case stand up in court. The Admin- 
stration wanted it both ways.” 

The burglary and disclosure of a wire- 
apped conversation involving Mr. Ells- 
‘erg were among factors which resulted 
a dismissal of espionage, theft and con- 
piracy charges against him. 

Among assignments given to “the 
lumbers” was compilation of what the 
‘resident called “an accurate record of 
vents related to the Vietnam war.” 
‘resumably it was on this assignment 


vestigators einen inquiries. j ‘Bae : 
hat Mr. Ilunt obtained accAppraved Fandpadease of 00: Ieee 584 


‘mation is developril, T have no doubt 


*asiFhGeHt files and faked cables fo 


toate Thal Bixctdent dite 2 Resnady 


was implicated in the assassination of 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. Mr. Hunt admitted this in Wa- 
tergate grand-jury testimony later made 
public at the Ellsberg trial. 

White House undercover operations 


‘ were not confined to “the plumbers.” 


Senate hearings on the Watergate bur- 
glary have brought out that two former 
New York City policemen, John J. Caul- 
ficld and Anthony T. Ulasewicz, were 
part of a White House network gather- 


_ing political information about leading 


Democrats, 

From an official who helped to devise 
the 1970 intelligence plan comes this 
comment on the Watergate break-in: 

“The system that was developed to 
deal with a real security problem was 
used for politics. There is absolutely no 
justification for that.” 

Re-election committee. Senate and 


grand-jury testimony has linked the Wa- - 


tergate burglary to’ the Committee for 
the Re-election of the President. . 

In preparation for resumption of the 
Senate’s Watergate hearings June 5, in- 


techniques against persons inside and 
oitside of the Caveriinent. 


The President insists that he has no 
intention of attempting to place a na- 
tional-security “cover” on Watergate or. 
other illegal activities. 

But Mr. Nixon is getting sharp chal- 
lenges on the national-security issue, 
Examples: ; 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie (Dem. ), of 
Maine, charged on May 28 that “na- 
tional security became the excuse for 
systematic deception.” 

Representative John B. Anderson 
(Rep.), of Minois, chairman of the IIouse 
Republican Conference, said: “National 
security is a very weak reed on which to 
explaif what happened. It fails to ex- 
plain why—with our FBI—it was neces- 
sary to set up an extralegal organization 
in the White House.” 

Defenders of the President contend 


- that actions he took to stop leaks and 


protect secrets were justified. 

There is widespread belief in Con- 
gress that the controversy over burglary, 
bugging and spying will intensify as 
more witnesses are heard, with a pros- 
pect of new revelations. 
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“ C.LA. Is Laid to McCord 


By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 


Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, May 21—-James W. McCord Jr. sent! 
John J. Caulfield, a former White House aide, an unsigned ; 


letter shortly before the Water 
7Nixon Administration  per-' 
ysisted in an attempt to de- 
Ipict the bugging operations 
as inspired by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, he would 
“bring the house down,” 
sources close to the case said: 
today. 


“He wanted to make it clear,” 


H 
} 


a McCord associate said, “that: 
if they wanted tg put this off: 
on the C.LA., he was going to! 
blow their story clear out of! 
the water,” 

McCord’s alleged 
which the former CLA. secu- 
rity official! did not mention 
during his televised testimony 
before the Senate Watergate| 
committee last Friday, was 
‘mailed in late December, 


Called 2 Embassies 
' The sources said that Me- 
Cord, a convicted Watergate 
burglar and conspirator, then 
made a token telephone calls 


i 
letter, 


to the Israeli and Chilean Em-}: 


bassies in Washington, which 
he knew: from his days as a! 


C.LA. official to be wiretapped | 


by the Federal Bureau of In-! 
vestigation, and, they said, he 
later demanded that White 
House officials prevail on Fed- 
eral prosecutors to concede 
that he had been overheard 


i 


|volvements of higher-ups dur- 


gate trial warning that if the. 


of wiretap information but the, 
Federal prosecutors reported { 
that a search of all relevant! 
wiretap logs proved negative. 

McCord, who served 19 years 
with the C.LA. before joining 
the President’s re-election com- 
mittee early in 1972 asa secur 
ity co-ordinator, will testify 
again tomorrow before the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee, His 


initial appearance Friday was} 


televised nationwide. 

One Government source 
noted, however, that McCord 
had refused to discuss the in- 
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‘tthe Government to concede: 


that he had been overheard! Limited to Foreign Affairs 


calling the embassies. : Me aude that Sele 
{ ‘offices in the Governme 
Painted Case: Feared /saw material relating to foreign 
An associate of Mr. Alch said affairs, and did not get to view 
that was believed “that the transcripts of conversations be- 
Government would not come tween the embassy and Con- 
forward with a wiretap that gressmen or other transcripts 
we knew they had, therebyirelating to domestic affairs. 
tainting the whole case.” { One fegal expert, asked about 
McCord, in his Senate testi-i:McCord’s alleged attempt to 
mony, named Mr. Alch asj|force the Government to either 
among those who had urged! reveal the wiretap or drop its 
him to describe the bln id eed at eure it today as “a 
eging as a C.LA. operation.|cute idea. 
Mechs the sources said. filed; The expert, Herman een wale 
a motion last week seeking totof the University of Buffalo 
withdraw from the’ suit. Law School, noted that the ee 
| The Alch associate said that] eral oe nae ee 
Soe ore nie fo ccune cineca acon 
evidence to prove that he hac panes z oe é 4 ‘ 
ae adic ¥ wiretaps for omestic 
et ee ae purposes were illegal if they 


i i s none, were obtained without a- court 
one about this and it was none gerbe 


iness” therefore 
of Alch's business” the asso- {order and 
ciate said. | disclosed, 


After the Government denied’ 
the existence of any relevant 
wiretap logs, the Alch associate 
said, McCord decided not to 
ipress the issue further and in- 


ing the Federal inquiry into the 
Watergate affair last fall, and 


stead urged that is defense be 


‘continued to do so even when 
provided with two chances for| 
reduced charges, } 

This source suggested that] 
McCord’s threatening letter to 
Mr. Caulfield may have been a 


reported subsequent offer of 
executive clemency for McCord 
in exchange for silence. Mr. 
Caulfield also is scheduled to 
testify before the Senate Com- 
mittee tomorrow. 

In his testimony Friday, Mc- 
Cord related how Mr. Caulfield 
joffered him clemency, financial 
jaid and a job if he continued 
not to cooperate with the Fed- 
‘eral prosecutors. McCord said 
the offer from Mr. Caulfield— 
whom he quoted as invoking 
the name of President Nixon— 
was first conveyed during the 


jopening week of the Watergate’ 


on an illegal wiretap and dis- 
miss the charges against him. 

“He wanted the Government 
to come in and say it had 
overheard him,” one source 


said. “He told Caulfield that's{Mr._Caulfictd’s offer and s 


the way he wanted it donc.” 

Ur. Caulfield, a fonner New 
York City undercover police 
man who joined the White; 


House staff in April, ig9,/@dded that he had 


took McCord's demand to John 
(W. Dean 3d, then the White 


trial early last January. That 
would have been about two 
weeks after McCord’s letter 
was mailed, 

During his testimony, Me- 
Cord told of eventually ne 
ai 
he had repeatedly complained’ 
to him that “the Government 
had lied in denying electronic: 
interception of my phone calls 
from my residence.” McCord 
provided 
Mr. Caulfield “with a memo- 
randum on the dates of the 
two Calls of mine in September, 


House counsel, the source said.! 
“Dean wanted to do it that 
way, too,” the source added, 
“but the EBL, conducted a. 
Search and couldn’t find any- 
thing.” 

During the first weeks of 
the trial, McCord's attorney, 
Gerald Alch of Boston, made 
two motions for t 


1972, and October, 1972, that I 
was sure had been intercepted.” 

Government investigators: 
said today that McCord was. 
referring to his calls to the 
Chilean and Israeli Embassies.. 
What McCord did not tell the) 
Senate. committee, one source 
added, was the he had told 


he disclgyproved FOF REIase 2004109/04 : 


factor behind Mr. Caulfield’s | 


based — as it was —~ on the 
‘argument that he conducted 
the illegal bugging operation to, 
protect the United States from’ 
radicals, and therefore had no 
,criminal intent. 

Intelligence officials con- 
‘firmed the exitence of wiretaps 
on the Israeli Embassy today. 
One Government source said 
the top-secret F.B.I, wiretap 
program was known by the 
code name “Scope” when it 
was initiatedfuring the John- 
son Administration. 

“I remember that the reports 
were hand-carried around of 
the political sensitivity of our 
bugging of an ally,” the source 
added, He specifically recalled 
reading the transcript of a con- 
;versation involving Golda Meir, 
the Israeli Premier, and Lieut, 
jGen, Yitzhak Rabin, Israel’s Am 
bassador to the United States, 
during the Mideast cridis of 
1970. “Mrs. Meir was discuss- 
ing Secretary of State [William 
P.}] Rogers,” the source recalled, 
‘Af the time, the United States 
was seeking a peace agreement 
in the Mideast. ; 

Copies of the “Scope” ma- 
terial were routinely distributed 
by the F.B.I. to the offices of 
Henry A. Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s national’ security ad- 
viser, and to the C.LAL and 
National Security Agency, the 
intelligence official said. 
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WASIRNCTON, Mz 18 | FEDERAL Grand Jury, Or- | have been taken to the Justice 
fAPI—The Senate Con ee | lando, Fla.--Indicted Nixon! Department hy the General 
ashin oa . ! ran flies $3 appe. 
probing the Watergate stoi carmpaign operative Donald Accounting oltice, the congres- 
which opened hearing gs yester-) | et 7 AuMtant sional watching agency. The 
if if ace . 
cay, is directing only one of al Se ere a i a Say an! commmittee pleaded no con- 
. . . rge ¥ - . . 
scries of investigetions that | Ge? earing im connec-| tost- and was fined $8,000 in 
tien with a bogus ielter on 


ecan with the break-in last 
June 17 al Dumocratie Nation- 
al Commiitee headquarters. 

A brief rundown ot investi- 
gations into ‘the pee 
break-in and similar ma 


PFREDERAL Gr sud Jury, 
aegis onvened shortly 
after the break-in, it returned 
jisictraents against the seven 
original Watergate defendants, | 
al] of whom were convicted in 
January. 


FEDERAL Grand Inry, vote 
York-—-Bevan an inves ation | 


Sen. Edmund Muskie’s station- 
ery, using Senators Hubert 
Humpurey and Henry Jackson 
ief sexual inisbehavior, Hear- 
ing i as PMeaded guilty. 


ANGELES County 


fie 


ace 


05 


yene neat raonth to investigate 
the burglary attempt at the 
office of the psychiatrist of 
former Pentagon oe cle- 
fendant Daniel Ellsberg. 
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in January of an rorted | 8°25 ate Apprepriati ens and 
S200,029 cash contribution to | He use Armed Services com- 
President Nixon's campalan | milters in connection with 
by financier Robert Vesco : andi MUsbers burglary and the 
Rey Nay oa ee ee se Watergate cover- 
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against Vesco, former Atty. 1 Coe BET WechaeaN sag 
Gen. John Mifehell, former! ¢ ioe trial a ae 
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Stans, and Harry Sears, New ; Watergate-related Federal Bu- 
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campaign. | ea Department--Gul- 
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WHITE HOUSE —President 
Nixon announced last August 
that an internal investigation 
by former Presidential Coun- 
sel Join W. Dean Il cleared 
all staff members of involve-. 
nent. The White House now 
says there were inadequacies 
in a report relayed orally to 
Nixon. Dean has denied con- 
ducting such an investigation. 


CIVI. SUITE—By Comméen 
Cause, to force disclosure of - 


pre-April 7, 1972, campaign 
comtriputions, and by dhe Dem- 
ocratic National Committee 
have resulied in sworn depos- 
tions which have shed light on 
rgate case, 

KENNEDY—Sen. cdward 
Kennedy's subcommit tee on 
adminigirative practice began 
a Watergate investisation last 
fall but recommended it be 
laken over by a committee 
with groater resources. 

PATM: 


mig 


isa 


N--rhe House Bank- 
and Currency Committee, 


under Chairmen Wright Pat- 
man [T., Tex, began an in- 

sUsation of matters relaiiny 
te Wate in’ Ausust but 
ha ped is proba after meme 


ors refused to vote the com- 
miitce subpena powers in Oc- 
tober, 
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Now that the Watorzate investigate 


has Zeacrously rocessed, 
a few peonle that the 


ing committee 
vit may interes 


* 


v 


“U.S. povernnient is remarkably close 
to grinding to a anit. The ulliraate 


cause is Watersate—intoxication in Cha 
* Senate, so you can blame the’ Presi- 
dent iz you choose. Gut the Senate fg 
Hill the body that has chosen to halt 
the government in many vital Ways. 


~To get an idea of what is happening, 
you need only giance at a single aroa 
where even the Gilatory Senate used to 
“be capable of reasonably swift deel- 


sions. In the bad old “Gayse-hieh some 


wn 


’ 


are beginning to regard as tho food 
old days—the Senate cherished two 
principles {x dealing with vacancies in 


really major government posts, 
“Tirst, the Presiden it, as head of tho 
executive branch, was considered to 
havo a vight to fill nan} ox posts with 
men of his choice—uniess they could 
be shown to havo really. gvave deficien- 
cies, Second, it was also considered ims 
. proper to leave posts like tho secretary: 
ship of defense, or the directorship of 
the Central Intel ligen ce Agency, in a 
kind of empty Uiabo é ior undue periods’ 


of time, 4 


Today, however, .we havo had no 
soetotary ‘of Defense sines tho Presis 
dent transferred Ililot Michardsoa to 
the Jusuice Department. The CIA has 
also been leader-less since the Prosi- 
dent decided to give the Defensa DBa- 


partment to his now CIA’ director, Dr, | 


James Schlesinger, and to promote the 
able CLA professional, William Colby, 
to-the directorship: Schlesinger has 
abandoned, 


Wo fenator. on tno Armed Serviecs 
Committee can need to know much 
more about Dr, Schlesinger, sinco ex 
haustive hearings were hold before he 
was confirmed for the CIA Cirectoy. 
ship..As to Colby,no one saywhere has 
£0 MUCH as whispered that thls was 
not a good choles by President Nixon, 
Offleally, to be sure, the heari on 
Schlesinger were delayed because of 
nis necd to attend s NATO mc seling in 
Furope. In reality, in view of the hears 
ings just held, ‘there Was no apparent. 
heed to question Schtesiager further, 


mee 
nie 


Presuraably, the Defense Depart. 
ent tand the CIA will now cease to be 
headless ta a few days’ time. But this 
is only hecause of the forceful inte 
vontion frora his hospital bed of that 
velle of the more national-minded bash 
tha chairman of the Senate Armed: 
\ Porees Committee, Sen. John C, 

Stennis, Until Stennis intervene cd, the 

acting chalrman, son, Stuart t Syraing- 


(On, Meant to deal with Da Schiesing. 


, Wy nominallon concurrently with the 

vast, complex and contvoversial mili 
tary frocurement bill whieh will do- 
mand weeks of hearings! 


Tals kind of senatorial efo-lrip is 
merely frivclous, As to what Sen, J 
»  Wihiara Fk ulbrtant is cucrently doing in 
' the Senate Forcign Relations Com tnit- 
Se, usiles adjectives might well be 
wed. Were the problent has been’ the - 
dent's choice of four distins 

ad Borin Service veterans for 
iia posts here and abyoad. 


eae 
ho 


Ca Stands 
=: 


Decauso of 
OOUnOant Asha, { 


pelt past services in 
¢ four veterans Were 
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all subject to Senator : 
avy veto. ‘Phey were judged to be 
guilty mien, and confivmation was ini- 
tially refused to all four. Under hoavy 
pressure from the senior Republean 

on his committee, Sen. Coorge Aiken, 


4 alii 


a 
Us 


+5 
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ry 


i Fulbright then save way on the nomi 
nalion of the former ambassador to 


Thailand and Italy, Graham A. Martin, 
to be tne new U.S. amoassadex to 


. South, Vietnam, . 


’ dent Ne@uyea Van Vheiu 


affairs, and Chav 


i 
i 


5 


have an amba ssador t 


juncture. All} Kinds of ego- 
just for Fulbright, 
committee members 
Javits, Was further den 
vided, befovo the confirmation of Ye 
hara Martin was eehictanty conceded, 
Meanwhile, there are William ©, 
Sullivan, named for. the £ Phalippines; uy 
MeMurtsio Godley, nominated assist- 
ant secretary ‘o? te tox Hast Asiar 
ies Whitchouse, for 
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William Colby: 


ambassador to Laos, All are 
peceabie charactev, White 
haps the -Forcizn Service's 
raired racmber of his vank a 


2nOUSe SS pat 
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ene eharge f 


against all of 
solely and simply, that they 
carried out thoit instructions while 
‘duty in Southeast Asia, 

This makes you almost homesick for 
tee awiul, MeCarthy-time. After all, 
un. Joseph McCarthy so implacably 
fully pursued John Davies, 

John Stewart Service and their col- 

eAagucs, ON the unique cvound of their 

individual “dad. sudsinent.” What Son- 
*, ator Fulbright is doing is in fact much 
worse, ‘ : 
ile is making 

“bad judgment” 

office 


a at 
vee 


ny 


oe SuUCCOSSL 


ta proc? 
for Fore 
ve 10 execute “their 


of fatally 


own govern 
policy decisions. So what are 
Moreign Service officers to do in the 
,if the Fulbrigat elaboration ’on 
* the! late MeCarthy is venerally. accepted? 
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" A4 - "THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS ; 
<< ; ; Washington, D, C., Friday, June 22, 1973 


__ By Jeremiah O'Leary 


», Star-News Staff Writer, , 


. The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee on mul- 
tinational corporations, 
reporting on its ITT-Chile 
hearings, today called for a 
congressional review of the 
process by which CIA clan- 
destine operations are au- 
thorized and conducted. 

The subcommittee, head- 
ed by Sen. Frank Church, 
D-Idaho, said the hearings 
in March raised questions 
about the so-called ‘Forty 


Committee,’ an interde- ~ 


partmental group under 
presidential national securi- 
ty adviser Henry Kissinger 
which reviews CIA clandes- 
tine operations. 

The report said unan- 
swered questions include 
how much detail the Forty 
‘Committee communicates 
‘to the CIA; whether CIA 
‘tells the Forty Committee 
‘the means it intends to use 
tin carrying out assign- 
‘ments, and: whether the 


‘committee knew CIA would - 


‘discuss with a U.S..corpora- 
stion efforts to influence the 
‘Chilean political situation. 

; “I'm distressed by what 
;happened but I can find 
‘nothing illegal about it,”’ 
‘Church told a press confer- 
“ence. “That’s why we need 

‘a law to bar this incestuous 

, relationship between gov- 

“ernment and private corpo- 
-Yrations,”’ 
$ 


:- CHURCH ANNOUNCED 
}the subcommittee has unan- 
:imously approved recom- 
*mending legislation that 
*would make it a criminal 
_‘offense for American citi- 
zens to offer or provide 
‘funds to U.S. government 
,agencies for the purpose of 
interfering in foreign elec- 
.tions. The bill, which will be 
‘introduced by the Foreign 
“Relations Committee, also 
‘prohibits U.S. employes 
«from accepting such funds. 


» ‘The penalties described in- 


‘the ‘bill would be a fine of 


‘not more than $10,000 or 
{imprisonment for not more’ 


' than five years, or both. 
Church said the record on 


ithe ITT-Chile case would be. 


.:sent to both the Justice 
‘Department and to special 
- Watergate prosecutor Ar- 


‘chibald Cox but he said the .« 


" subcommittee does not now 
‘see any indication of perju- 

.iry because of amended tes- 
.timony 
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tiny and the proposed con- 
“gressional inquiry of CIA 
‘onerations is necessary. 


Church said, because exist- 
ing oversight committees of 
Congress have ‘‘done very 
little overseeing.” ; 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


hearings brought out great 
detail about discussions 
among ITT, the CIA and 
State Department officials 
about the Chilean situation, 


including an ITT offer of 
money up to seven figures . 
to set up a campaign fund - 
for a rival of Marxist Salva- : 


dor Allende, 

The CIA in turn suggested 
a plan to create economic 
chaos in Chile. None of 
these discussions resulted 
in any action because the 
CIA rejected the ITT money 
offer and ITT did not think 


the CIA proposal was work- - 


able. 


In 1971, nearly a year aft- | 
er his election and months | 
before the ITT-CIA discus- 


sions were made public, 
Allende expropriated ee 
holdings in Chile; 


“It is clear from this Fats 


case,’’ the subcommittee : 


reported, “ 
significant adverse conse- 


quences for U.S. corpora- 
tions which arose out of the | 
decision to use ITT in the , 
way it was used —. willing | :' 
as ITT may have. been — - 
and that it was not in the’’ 
best interests of the U.S. - 
business community for the - 


‘that there were | 


CIA to attempt to use a U.S, | 


corporation to influence a 
political situation in Chile.” 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
asked whether the Forty 
Committee considered the 


possibility of bloodshed and ° 


civil war in discussing in- 
terference and whether it 
thought about the conse: 
quences if the plan to accel- 
erate economic chaos in 


’ Chile had been successful. 
The record of, the hear- 
ings calls into question the 
administration’s stated poli-- 
cy of dealing with povern-: 
~ ments as they. are in Latin: 


America, the subcommittee 


said. 


The wubcommnitted said it” 


is understandable that ITT . 


wanted the assessment of 
-the U.S. government on the 


_ Chilean presidential elec- 
tion. ‘But what is not to be’ 
condoned,” it said, “is that 
‘the highest officials of ITT: 
sought to engage the CIA in 
is sty to covertly Poe 


late the outcome of the ele 


ny overstepped the line of 
acceptable corporate be- 


-hayvinr 


are 
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It was James W. McCord, Jr. (arrow), who gave bombshell testimony in Watergate hearing. 


It didn’t take long for the 
Senate hearings to get right to 
the point: Who ordered the 
Watergate buggings—and the 
subsequent cover-up? 


The Senate hearings on the Water- 
gate case had barely begun before it be- 
came clear where the investigation was 
heading: straight toward the White 
louse, 

From the opening gavel, the ques- 
tions asked by the select committee of 
seven Senators bored in on the roles 
played by onetime aides of President 
Richard Nixon and former members of 
his Administration. 

On May 18, the hearings’ second day, 


the Senators began to get the sensation- . 


al kind of testimony that they—and -mil- 
lions of American citizens—had been led 
to expect. 

It came from James W. McCord, Jr., 
one of the seven men convicted of the 
break-in and bugging of the Democratic 
Party headquarters in the Watergate 
complex in Washington, last June 17. 


the silence of the Watergate conspira- 


‘tors on March 23 and opened the way 


for the massive investigation that is now 
in process, 

Clemency offered? These were the 
highlights of his testimony before the 
Senate committee: ' 

e Mr. McCord said he was told by 
fellow conspirators that the burglary and 
bugging had been approved by John N. 
Mitchell, former Attorney General and 
Jater Nixon campaign director; by John 
W. Dean II, who was fired recently as 
White House legal counsel; and by Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, who was deputy di- 
rector of the Nixon re-election campaign 
and recently resigned from Government. 

« After his arrest, Mr. McCord said, 
a former White Tlouse assistant repeat- 
edly offered him “executive clemency” 
and financial aid if he would plead guil- 
ty and keep silent about the involve- 
ment of others, : 

e These offers, Mr. McCord said he 
was told, came “from the very highest 
levels of the White Iouse.” ; 

“T was further told,” he testified, 
“that the President of the United States 
was aware” of one mecting at which a 
clemency offer was made, “that the re- 


to the President, and that ata future 
meeting there would likely be a personal 
message from the President himself.” 

Not yet “evidence.” It was repeat- 
edly pointed out by Senate-committce 
members that all this was hearsay evi- 
dence that would not be acceptable in 
a court of Jaw, 

“It is not evidence against the Presi- 
dent at this stage,” said the committee 
chairman, Senator Sam J, Ervin, Jr. 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, Nor, he ciu- 
tioned, would the McCord testimony be 
admissible in court “to show any comnec- 
tion with this matter by John Mitchell 
or John Dean or Jeb Magruder.” 

“But,” the Senator added, “the testi- 
mony which Mr. McCord has given is 
relevant to show the motives which 
prompted Mr. McCord to participate in 
the matter,” 

Senator Ervin served notice at the 
start of the hearings on May 17 that: 

“My colleagues on the committee and 
I are determined to uncover all the rele- 
vant facts... and to spare no one, what- 
ever his station in life... .” 

The historic hearings, televised nation- 
wide, began in the same Senate caucus 
room where the Teapot Dome scandal 
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Sworn testimony of James W. McCord, 
Jr, linked John N. Mitchell, John W. 
Dean Hl, and Jeb Stuart Magruder to 
Watergate break-in and bugging case. 
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was aired 50 years ago and the Army- 
McCarthy hearings were held in 1954. 

It was the first time—after months of 
secret investigations and frequently sec- 
ond-hand reports—that the Amcrican pub- 
lic had a chance to start getting the full 
story of the Watergate scandal at first 
hand, under oath, 

The mandate given the committce by 
the Senate was broad—extending far be- 
yond Watergate itself—and Senator Er- 
vin made plain his panel would go into 
campaign skulduggery in any form. 

Although “the first phase of the com- 
mittce’s investigation will probe the 
planning and execution of the wiretap- 
ping and break-in of the Democratic 
National Committee’s headquarters at 


the Watergate complex and. the alleged 


cover-up that followed,” Senator Ervin 
said: | 
“Subsequent phases will focus on al- 


legations of campaign espionage and. 


subversion and allegations of extensive 
violations of campaign financing laws.” 


Goal: “unvarnished truth.” The in- | 


vestigating committee is under Demo- 
cratic _control—with four Democratic 
and three Republican members. But Sen- 
ator Howard H. Baker, Jr. (Rep.), of 
Tennessee, the vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, said in his opening statement: 

“Any doubts that I might have had 
about the fairness and impartiality of 
this investigation have been swept away 
during the last few wecks.... 

“This is not in any way a partisan un- 
dertaking, but, rather, it is a bipartisan 
search for the unvarnished truth.” 

Other members of the committce are: 
Democratic Senators Herman E, Tal- 
madge of Georgia, Joseph M. Montoya 
of New Mexico and Daniel K. Inouye of 
Hawaii; Republican Senators Edward J. 
Gurncy of Florida and Lowell P, Weick- 
er, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Each party has its own counsel, Sam- 
uel Dash, a law professor, represents 
the Democratic majority, and Fred D. 
Thompson, a former assistant U.S, at- 
torney, represents the Republicans. 

While the Ervin committee did its 
work in public, four grand juries worked 
in secret, investigating various phases of 
scandals spun off by ramifications of the 
Watergate probe. 

One federal grand jury, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was expected soon to hand 
down indictments of several former fig- 
ures in the Nixon official family or in his 
election campaign. 

Other congressional committees were 
also busy investigating alleged misdeeds 


gence Agency in aspects of the Pentagon 
Papers trial. 


It was the Ervin committce, however, 
that held the national spotlight. 

A-dramatic story. In the first two 
days of testimony by six witnesses, Mr. 
McCord’s story was easily the most dra- 
matic. He admitted roles in not only the 
June 17 Watergate break-in but also in 
an carlicr break-in at the same place on 
May 30 and also to futile attempts to 
“bug” the headquarters of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Senator George McGov- 
ern of South Dakota. 

Asked why—after an unblemished rec- 
ord of service with the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and Federal Burcau of 
Investigation—he agrced to take part in 
such proceedings, Mr. McCord testified: 

“There were a number of reasons... . 
One of the reasons—and a very impor- 
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Convicted Watergate conspirator McCord 


said he was offered executive clemency. 


tant reason to me—was the fact that the 
Attorney General himself, Mr. John 
Mitchell, at his offices, had considered 
and approved the operation, according 
to Mr. Liddy [G. Gordon Liddy was 
convicted as one of the planners of the 
Watergate bugging.] 

“Secondly, that the counsel for the 
President, Mr. John Dean, had partici- 
pated in those decisions with him; that 
one was the top legal officer for the 
United States in the Department of Jus- 
tice and the second gentleman was a 
top legal officer in the White House.” 

Under questioning of the members of 
the Senate unit, Mr. McCord explained 
that he was told of Mr. Dean’s participa- 
tion by Mr. Liddy and by E. Howard 
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highlights of Mr. McCord’s testimony 
before the committee— 

On CIA involvement}: 

Q Now, did you have any knowledge 
—direct or indirect—that would lead you 
to believe or have information that the 
CIA was involved in this plan? 

A I had just the contrary—that there 
was no indication, no evidence, no state- 
ments to me that this was a CIA opera- 
tion, that, quite the contrary, that it was 
an operation which involved the At- 
torney Gencral of the United States—at 
that point in time. 

On “hush” money he received: 

Q Now, after your arrest, did you 
reccive any money? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q And from whom did you receive 
that money? 

A The wife of E, Howard Hunt, Mrs. 
Hunt. 

- Q Can you tell us how much money 
you did receive? 

A Yes, I received legal fees of $25,- 
000 for the payment of lawyers, and I 
received a continuance of salary from 
July through January at the rate of $3,- 
000 a month—which the others were re- 
ceiving as well. 

Q Did you have any knowledge, in- 
formation or belief as to where this mon- 
ey came from? 

A I was told that it came from the 
Committee to Re-elect the President— 
by Mrs. Hunt. 

Details on “clemency.” On the offers 
of clemency, Mr. McCord testified that 
as early as the autumn of 1972: 

“Mr, Hunt stated that the defendants 
were going to be provided with or given 
executive clemency after a period of 
time in prison if they pled guilty or if 
sentenced in a plea of not guilty, that 
they were going to be given financial 
support while in prison—that is, their 
families would be—and that rehabilita- 
tion, not specified, but rehabilitation 
and perhaps a job would be provided for 
the men, after the release from prison,” 

Later, the witness said: 

“Political pressure from the White 
House was conveyed to me in January, 
1973, by John Caulficld to remain si- 
lent, take executive clemeney by going 
off to prison quietly.” 

Mr, Caulfield at that time was work- 
ing in the Treasury Department. Later 
he joined the White House staff, 

After Mr. McCord’s testimony, White 
House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
told reporters: 

“Lhe President did not participate or 
have any knowledge of activities relating 
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ARCHIBALD COX, former U.S. Solici- 
tor Gencral, was named on May 18 as 
special prosecutor to take over the Gov- 
ernment’s investigation of the Watergate 
case. 

Announcing the appointment, Elliot 
L. Richardson, Attorney General desig- 
nate, described Mr. Cox as a “lawyer 
of courage, independence and integrity,” 
used to handling “explosive situations.” 

Mr. Cox, 61, is a member of the IIa- . 
vard law school faculty. A Democrat, he 
was appointed Solicitor General in 1961 
and served in that post under Presidents 


authorized anyone to represent him in 
offering executive clemency.” 

Like a spy “thriller.” Parts of the 
McCord testimony sounded like chapters 
from a spy “thriller.” He told of secret 
mectings in autos on Potomac River 
overlooks near Washington, of being di- 
rected to a telephone booth to receive a 
phone call, and of using a code name— 
“Mr. Watson”—in his dealings with Mr. 
Caulfield. Some of his phone callers, he 
said, were men whom he could not at 
that time identify, 

Describing a meeting in a lawyer’s 
office on Jan. 8, 1973, Mr. McCord said 
he was asked “whose word I would 
trust regarding’ a White House offer of 
executive clemency.” He went on: 

“I had no intention of accepting ex- 
ecutive clemency, but I did want to 
find out what was going on and by 
whom and exactly what the White 
House was doing now.” 

Conversation in a car, Following is 
Mr. McCord’s account of a conversation 
in a car on a Potomac River overlook 
with Mr. Caulfield: 

“Caulfield stated that he was carry- 
ing the message of executive clemency 
to me from the very highest levels of 
the White House. He stated that... the 
President had been told of the forth- 
coming mecting with me, and would be 
immediately told of the results of the 
meeting.” 

Senator Ervin interjected: 

“This evidence is competent to show 
what, if anything, John Caulfield did to 
induce Mr. McCord to plead guilty and 
keep silent. It is not any evidence in its 
present state of the hearings that con- 
nects, that makes any connection what- 
ever, has any relevancy to the President.” 

Mr. McCord: “Precisely. He further 
stated that ‘I may have a message to 
you at our next mecting from the Presi- 
dent himself,’ ’ 


Kennedy and Johnson. 


ly about Mr. Mitchell's involvement, the 
following exchange took place: 

Q Now you've also implicated the 
former Attorney Gencral, Mr. Mitchell, 
in your testimony as approving and pcr- 
haps helping plan—at least being an 
accessory before the fact—on the Water- 
gate bugging. Did you ever have any 
conversations with Mr. Mitchell yourself 
about that operation? 

A No, sir, 

Q Neither about Watergate nor any 
other espionage activities? 

A No, sir. 

First day: Mr. OdJe. Compared with 
Mr. McCord’s day on the witness stand, 
the first day of the hearing was relative- 
ly uneventful, Its main witness was Rob- 
ert C. Odle, Jr., director of personnel 
and administration for the Committee for 
Re-election of the President (CRP). 

It was this committee, operating in- 
dependently of the Republican Nation- 
al Committce, which ran the Nixon cam- 
paign—and employed two of the seven 
men convicted last January of partici- 
pation in the Watergate bugging. 

Highlights of his testimony were that: 

® Mr, Mitchell began making key de- 
cisions on campaign strategy while he 
was still Attorney General, many months 
before he left the Justice Department to 
become the Nixon campaign manager. 

® High White House officials were ac- 
tive in campaign planning, filling key 
posts on the Re-election Committee with 
former presidential aides and sitting in 
—by proxy—on strategy sessions, 

© Unidentified documents were re- 
moved from the desk of deputy eampaign 
manager Magruder hours after the Water- 
gate arrests and tnken to private homes 
for “security.” Other papers—contents al- 
so unidentified—were taken to a shred- 
ding machine, 

The hearings are expected to last for 
' weeks, with a long parade of witnesses 
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Transcripts of Excerpts From the C.I.A. Memorandums About the 


Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 3—Following are excerpts from 
nine memorandums and a note of transmittal by Lieut. 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters, deputy director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and a memorandum by James R. 
Schlesinger, Director of Central Intelligence, that were 
supplied last month to a Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee in connection with its investigation of the 
Watergate case. The excerpts were transcribed by The 
New York Times from photocopies of the original docu- 
ments. The first is a covering note apparently provided 
to the subcommittee prior to General Walters’s testi- 
mony last month. The excerpts appear in chronological 


order. 


COVERING NOTE 
Dated May 18, 1973 


The attached memoranda 
were never intended to be 
a full or verbatim account of 
the meetings they covered. 
These were notes to refreh 
my memory if I should need 
it. Originally, the only copy 
was held in my personal files. 

Apparent inconsistency be- 
tween my testimony that the 
President's name was not 
used by Haldeman in our 
June 23 conversation ae 
note that he had syd 
"I wrote this note five days 

after the talk. When I showed 
it to Mr. [Richard] Helms, 
{Didector of Central Intelli- 
gence at the time], he point- 
ed out that Haldeman had 
not actually used the expres- 
sion, “It was the President’s 
wish.” Obviously the thought 
was implicit in my mind. I 
did not, however, correct the 
memo since it was for my 
own use only. The fact that 
T agreed with Helms is shown 
by my saying to [L. Patrick] 
Gray [Acting Director of the 
F.B.1.J on 5 July that if was 
“implicit... And in several 
other talks, both with Gray 
and [John W.] Dean [Presi- 
dent Nixon's counsel], show- 
ing clearly that I did not be- 
lieve the President knew. 

In my talk with Dean on 
26 June, I said, “those who 
were not touched by the mat- 
ter would be so” if I were to 
do what Dean wanted. 

The fifth paragraph of my 
memo on my talk with him 
on 28 June covers this also. 

My whole talk with Gray 
on 6 July also makes this 
wiew clear. 

Paragraph 5 of my memo 
of July 28 conversation with 
Gray also reflects this view. 

With regard to the refer- 
ence to the Cubans in my 
notes on my talks with Dean 
on 28 June, he had expressed 
the view that there were 
three hypotheses on the bug- 
ging: 1) The Commiitee to 
Re-elect the President; 2) The 
C.LA.; 3) Some other group. 
He never admitted any par- 
ticipation by the first group. 
I told Dean C.LA. was not 


agit t a * 


one and pressed me for ideas. 
My remarks were intended 
only as a hypothetical as- 
sumption. 

VERNON G. WALTERS 


MEMO DATED 
JUNE 28, 1972 


On June 23 at 1300 [1 P.M_] 
on request I called with di- 
rector Helms on John Ehr- 
lichman and Robert Halde- 
man at Ehrlichman’s office at 
the White House. Haldeman 
said that the “bugging” affair 
at the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters at 
the Watergate apartments 
had made a lot of noise and 
that the Democrats are try- 
ing to maximize it. 

The F.B.L had been called 
in and was investigating the 
matter. The investigation was 
leading to a lot of important 
people and this could get 
worse. He asked what the 
connection with the agency 
was and the director repeat- 
ed that there was none. 

Haldeman said the whole 
affair was getting embarrass- 
ing and it was the President’s 
wish that Walters call on 
Acting Director L. Patrick 
Gray and suggest to him 
that, since the five suspects 
had been arrested, this should 
be sufficient and that it was 
not advantageous to have 
the inquiry pushed, especial- 
ly in Mexico, etc. 

Director Helms said he had 
talked to Gray on the previous 
day and made plain to him 
that the agency was not be- 
hind this matter and that it 
was not connected with it. 
None of the suspects was 
working for it nor had worked 
for the agency in the last 
two years. He had told Gray 
that none of his investigators 
was touching any covert proj- 
ects of the agency, current or 
ongoing. 

Haldeman then stated that 
I could tell Gray that I had 
talked to the White House 
and suggested that the in- 
vestigation not be pushed 
further. Gray [was] receptive 
as he was fooking for gui- 
dance in the matter. 

The director repeated that 
the agency was not con- 
nected with the matter. I 
then agreed to talk to Gray, 
as directed. Ehrtichman im- 
plied that I should do this 
soon and I said that I would 
try to do it today. 

Upon leaving the White 
House, I discussed the mat- 
ter briefly with the director. 
Upon returning to the office, 
I called Gray [and] indicated 
that this was a matter of 
some urgency, and he agreed 
to see me at 1430 [2:30 P.M.j 
that day. 

VERNON G. WALTERS 
Lieutenant General, 
U.S.A, 


MEMO DATED 
JUNE 28, 1972 


At 1430 on 23 June I 
called on the acting director 


of the F.B.I., L. Patrick Gray, 
at his office in the F.BIL 
building and saw him alone. 
I said that I had come to 
see him after talking to the 
“White House.” I cited no 
names and he asked for 
none. 

I added that I was aware 
of the director's conversation 
with him the previous day 
and while the further inves- 
tigation of the Watergate 
affair had not touched any 
current or ongoing covert 
projects of the agency, its 
continuation might lead to 


some 
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and the agency had an agree- 
ment in this respect and that 
the bureau had always scru- 
pulously respected it. Gray 
said that he was aware of 
this and understood what it 
was conveying. His problem 
was hom to low-key the 
matter now that it was 
launched. 

He said that a lot of 
money was apparently in- 
volved and that it was a 
matter of a check on a Mexi- 
can bank for $89,000. He 
asked if the name “Dahl- 
berg” meant anything to me 
and I said it did not. But 
that was not really signifi- 
cant as I had only been with 


the agency for a few months. 


Gray then said that this 
was a most awkward matter 
to come up during an elec- 
tion year and he would see 
what he could do. I repeated 
that if the investigations 
were pushed “south of the 
border” it could trespass on 
some of our covert projects 
and, in view of the fact that 
the five men involved were 
under arrest, it would be best 
to taper off the matter there. 

He replied that he under- 
stood and would have to 
study the matter to see how 
it could best be done. He 
would have to talk to John 
Dean about it. Gray said he 
looked forward to cooperat- 
ing closely with the agency. 

After some pleasantries 
about J. Edgar Hoover and 
our past military careers, I 
left saying that my job had 
been an awkward one but he 
had been helpful and I was 
grateful. 


MEMO DATED 
JUNE 28, 1972 


June 26 at about 10 A.M. 
I received a phone call from 
Mr. Dean at the White House. 
He said he wished to see me 
about the matter that John 
Ehrlichman and Bob Halde- 
man had discussed with me 
on the 23d of June. I could 
check this out with them if 
I wished. 

I agreed to call on him at 
his office in Room 106 [of 
the] Executive Office Build- 
ing at 1145 that morning. 
Immediately after hanging up, 
I called Ehrlichman to find 
out if this was all right and 
after some difficulty I reached 
him and he said I could talk 
freely to Dean. 

At 1145 I called at Dean’s 
office and saw him alone. 
He said that the investigation 
of the Watergate “bugging” 
case was extremely awkward 
and that there were a lot of 
leads to important people and 
that the F.B.L., which was in- 
vestigating the matter, was 
working on three theories: 1) 
Tt was organized by the Re- 
publican National Committee; 
2) It was organized by the 
C.1.A.; 3) It was organized by 
some other party. 

I said that I had discussed 
this with Director Helms and 
I was quite sure that the 
agency was not in any way 
involved and I knew that the 
director wished to distant 
himself and the agency from 
the matter. 

Dean then asked whether I 
was sure the agency was not 
mvolved. He believed that 
Barker had been involved in 
a clandestine entry into the 
Chilean Embassy. I said that 
I was sure none of the sus- 
pects had been on the payroll 
for the past two years. 

Dean then said that some 
of the accused were getting 
scared and “wobbling.” I said 
that even so, they could not 
implicate the agency. Dean 
then asked whether there 
was not some way that the 
agency could pay bail for 
them (they’d been unable to 
raise bail), added that it was 
not just bail, but that if these 
men went to prison could we 
[the CIA.] find some way to 
pay their salaries while they 
were serving out their con- 
victims? 

I said that I must be quite 
clear. I was a deputy director 
and as such had only author- 
ity specifically delegated to 
me by the director and was 
not in the chain of command 
but that the great strength 
of the agency and its value to 
the President of the United 
States lay in the fact that it 
was apolitical and had never 
gotten itself involved in po- 
litical disputes. Despite the 
fact that I had only been with 
the agency a short time, I 
knew that the director felt 
strongly about this. 

I then said that as big as 
the troubles might be with 
the Watergate affair, if the 
agency were to provide bail 
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and pay salaries, this would 
become known sooner or 
later in the current ‘“leak- 
ing” atmosphere of Washing- 
ton and that at that point, 
the scandal would be 10 
times greater, as such action 
could only be done upon di- 
rection at “the highest level” 
and that those who were not 
touched by the matter now 
certainly would be so. 

Dean seemed at first taken 
aback and then very much 
impressed by this argument. 
and said that it was certainly 
a very great risk that would 
have to be weighed. I re- 
peated that the present affair 
would be small potatoes com- 
pared to what would happen 
if we did what he wanted 
and it leaked. He nodded 
gravely. 

I said that, in addition, the 
agency would be completely 
discredited with the public 
and the Congress and would 
lose all value to the Presi- 
dent and the Administration. 
Again he nodded graveiy. 

He then asked if I could 
think of anv way we could 
heip. 1 said that I could not 
think of any but I would 
discuss the matter with the 
directors and would be in 
touch with him. However, I 
felt that I was fully cogni- 
zant of the director’s feel- 
ings in the matter. He 
thanked me and I left. 

VERNON G. WALTERS 


MEMO DATED 
JUNE 29, 1972 


On 28 June, at 1130, John 
Dean asked me to see him at 
his office in the Executive 
Office Building. I found him 
alone. 

He said that the director's 
meeting with L. Patrick Gray, 
F.B.I. director, was canceled 
and that John Ehrlichman 
had suggested that Gray deal 
with me instead. 

The problem was how to 
stop the F.BI. investigation 
beyond the five suspects, 
Leads led to two other peo- 
ple—Ken Dahlberg, and a 
Mexican named Guena. Dean 
said that the $89,000 was only 
related to the bugging case 
and that Dahlberg was refus- 
ing to answer questions, 
Dean then asked hopefully 
whether I could do anything 
or had any suggestions. 

I repeated that as the dep- 
uty director, I had no inde- 
pendent authority. I was not 
in the chain of command and 
had no authority other than 
that given me by the director. 
The idea that f act indepen- 
dently had no basis in fact. 

Dean then asked what 
might be done and I said that 
T realized he had a tough 
problem, but if there were 
agency involvement, it could 


hid a 


tisks that were concomitant 
appeared to me to be unac- 
ceptable. 

At present it was a high- 
explosive bomb but interven- 
tion such as he suggested 
could transform it into a 
megaton hydrogen bomb. The 
present caper was awkward 
and unpleasant. Direct inter- 
vention by the agency would 
be electorally mortal if it be- 
came known and the chances 
of keeping it secret to the 
election were almost nil. 

I noted that scandals had 
a short life in Washington 
and that other newer, spicier 
ones soon replaced them. I 
urged him to not become un- 
duly agitated by this one. 

He then asked if I had any 
ideas and I said that this af- 
fair already had a strong 
Cuban flavor and that every- 
one knew that the Cubans 
were conspiratorial and anx- 
ious to know what the poli- 
cies of both parties would be 
toward Castro. They, there- 
fore, had a plausible motive 
for attempting this amateur- 
ish job which any skilled 
technician would deplore. 
This might be costly but it 
would be plausible. 

Dean said he agreed that 
this was the best tack to 
take, but it might cost a half 
million dollars. He also 
agreed (for the second time) 
that the risks of agency in- 
volvement were unacceptable. 

After a moment’s thought, 
he said that he felt that 
Gray’s cancellation of the 
appointment with Director 
Helms might well be reversed 
within the next few hours. 

Dean thanked me and 1 
left. VERNON G. WALTERS 


MEMO DATED 
JULY 5, 1972 
MEMO FOR THE RECORD 


On July 5, ’72 at 5:50 P.M., 
I received a phone call from 
the acting director of the 
FBI, L. Patrick Gray. He 
said that the pressures on 
him to continue the investiga- 
tion were great. Unless he 
had documents from me to 
the effect that their (F.B.L) 
investigation was endanger- 
ing national security, he would 
have to go ahead with the in- 
vestigation of Dahlberg and 
Daguerre. He had talked to 
John Dean. I said I could not 
give him an immediate an- 
swer but would give him one 
by 10:00 on 6-July. He said 
that would be agreeable. 
VERNON G. WALTERS 


MEMO DATED 
JULY 6, 1972 


At 10:05 on 6 July IT saw 
acting director L. Patrick 
Gray at his office. We were 
alone during our conversa- 
tion. I handed him the memo- 
randum which is attached and 
said that it covered the entire 


relationship between the 
Watergate suspects and the 
agency. 


fn all honesty I could not 
tell him to cease future in- 


vestigations on the grounds 
thta it would compromise the 
security interests of ithe 
United States. Even less so 
could I write him a fetter to 
this effect. He said that he 
fully understood this. He him- 
self had told Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman that he could not 
possibly suppress the investi- 
gation of this matter. 

Even within the F.B.I. there 
were leaks. He had called in 
the components of his field 
office in Washington and 
chewed them out on this case 
because information had 
leaked to the press concern- 
ing the Watergate case which 
only they had. 

I said that the only basis 
on which he and I could deal 
was absolute frankness and 
I wished to recount my in- 
volment in this case. I said 
that I had been called to the 
White House with Director 
Helms and had seen two 
senior staff assistants (I 
specifically did not name 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman). 

I said that we had been 
told that if this case were 
investigated further, it would 
lead to some awkward 
places, and I had been di- 
rected (the implication being 
that the President directed 
this although it was not spe- 
cifically said) to go to acting 
director Gray and tell him 
that if this investigation 
were pursued further, it 
could uncover some ongoing 
covert operations of the 
agency. I had done this. 

Subsequently, I had seen 
Mr. Dean, the White House 
counsel, and told him that 
whatever the current and 
present implications of the 
Watergate case were, that to 
implicate the agency would 
not serve the President but 
would enormously increase 
the risks to the President. 

I had a long association 
with the President and was 
as desirous as anyone of 
protecting him. I did not be- 
lieve that a letter from the 
agency asking he F.B.I. to 
lay off this investigation on 
spurious grounds that it 
would uncover covert opera- 
tions would serve the Presi- 
dent. 

Such a letter in the current 
atmosphere in Washington 
would become known prior 
to election. What was now a 
minor wound would become a 
mortal wound. I said quite 
frankly that 1 wouldn't write 
such a letter. 

Gray thanked me for my 
frankness and said that this 
opened the way for fruitful 
cooperation between us. He 
would be frank with me, too. 
He could not suppress this 
investigation with the F.B.1. 
He had told Kleindienst this. 


aT that he would pre- 
fer to resign, but his resigna- 
tion would raise many ques- 
tions that would be deteri- 
mental the President's 
interest. 

He did not see why he or 
I should jeopardize the integ- 
rity of our organizations to 
protect some mid-level White 
House figures who had acted 
imprudently. He was pre- 
pared to let this go to Ehrlich- 
man, to Haldeman, or to 
Mitchell, for that matter. He 
felt it important that the 
President should be protected 
from his would-he protectors. 
He had explained this to 
Dean as well as to Ehrlich- 
man and to Haldeman. 

He said he was anixous 
not to talk to Mitchell be- 
cause he was afraid that at 
his confirmation hearings he 
would be asked whether he 
had talked to iMtcheil about 
the Watergate case and he 
wished to be in a position 
to reply negatively. He said 
that he would like to talk to 
the President about it but he 
feared that a request from 
him to see th President would 
be misinterpreted by the 
media. 

I said that if I were di- 
rected to write a letter o 
him saying that the future 
investigation of this case 
would jeopardize the security 
of the United States and 
covert operations of the 
agency, I would ask to see 
the President and explain to 
him the disservice 1 thought 
this would do to his interest. 

The potential danger to the 
President of such a course 
far outweighed any protec- 
tive aspects it might have for 
any other figures in the 
White House and I was quite 
prepared to resign myself on 
this issue. Gray said he un- 
derstood this fully and hoped 
I would stick to my guns. I 
assured him I would. 

Gray then said though 
this was an awkward posi- 
tion, our mutual frankness 
had created the basis for a 
new and ‘happy relationship 
between the two agencies. I 
said the meorandum I had 
given him described in detail 
the exact measure of agency 
involvement and noninvolve- 
ment in this case, including 
information on Dahlberg and 
Daguerre. He thanked me 
again for my frankness and 
confidence and repeated that 
he did not believe that he 
could sit on this matter and 
that the facts would come out 

eventually. He walked me to 
the door. 
VERNON G. WALTERS 


MEMO DATED 
JULY 13, 1972 


On 12 July at 14150 I 
called on acting director L. 
Patrick Gray at his office and 
saw him alone. 

IT told him that shortly 
after I had seen him the last 
time and given him the 
memorandum coacerning for- 
mer C.LA. association of the 

Suspects in the Watergate 


to 


case, I had since discovered He vas grateful for this in- 


ene additional item concern- 
ing Howart Hunt. 1 gave him 
that memorandum concern- 
ing the assistance given to 
Hunt, which terminated in 
August, 1971, when his de- 
mands escalated to an inap- 
propriate level. We had as- 
sisted him following a request 
from the White House and it 
was our understanding that 
it was for the purpose of 
tracking down security leaks 
in the Government. 

He thanked me and said 
that this case could not he 
snuffed out and it would 
lead quite high politically. 
Dahlberg was in the clear. He 
had gotten the check from 
Maurice Stans and deposited 
it in the Mexican bank. It 
was undoubtediy political 
money. 

Last Friday, the President 
called [Gray] to congratulate 
him on the F_B.1. action which 
had frustrated the aircraft 
hijacking in San Francisco. 
The President asked him if 
he had talked to me about 
the case. Gray replied that 
he had. 

The President then asked 
him what his recommenda- 
tion was on the matter. Gray 
had replied that the case 
could net be covered up and 
would lead quite high and he 
felt that the President should 
get rid of the people that 
were involved. Any attempt 
to involve the F.B.1. or the 
C.LA. in this case would only 
prove a mortal wound (the 
used my words) and would 
achieve nothing. 

The President then said, 
“Then I should get rid of 
whoever is involved no mat- 
ter how high?” Gray replied 
that was his recommenda- 
tion. 

The President then asked 
what I thought and Gray said j 
my views were the same as j 
his. The President took it 
well and thanked Gray. 
Later that day, Gray had 
talked to Dean and repeated 
the converstion to him. Dean 
had said, “OJK.” 

Gray had heard no more 
on the subject. He asked ; 
whether the Persident had : 
spoken to me and I said he | 
had on another matter but | 
had not brought up this mat- | 
ter with me. 

Gray then said that the 
U. §S. Attorney had = sub- 
poenaed the financial rec- 
ords of the Committee to 
Re-elect the President. It had 
been suggested to him that 
he stop this. He had replied 
that he could not. Whoever 
wanted this done should talk 
to the Attorney General and 

there was any legal 
way to do this. He could not. 

He said that he had told 
the President in 1968 that | 
he should beware of his sub- | 
ordinates who to wear | 
his Commander in Chief : 
stripes. I agreed, saying that | 
in my view the President | 
should be protected from the | 
self-appointed protectors who | 
would harm him while trying | 
to cover their own mistakes. | 

Gray said that our views | 
coincided on this matter. He 
would resign on this issue if 
necessary and I said that in 
maintaining the integrity of 
our agencies we were render- 
ing the Presidemt the best 
possible service. I too, was 
quite prepared to resign on 
this issue. 

He thanked me for my 
frankness and said that we 
had established a warm, per- 
sonal, frank rekationship at 
outset of our tenure in our 
tespective jobs. 

VERNON G. WALTERS 


MEMO DATED 
JULY 28, 1972 
[1] 

On Friday, July 28, 1972, 
at 11 A.M. I called on the 
acting director of the F.B.IL, ; 
L. Patrick Gray, at his office 
in the F.B.I. building. He saw 
me alone. I said I had come 
to clarify the tast memoran- 
um I had given him in reply - 
to inquiries from Mr. Pirham , 


“Cleo.” ; 
[Zz] 


T said that “Cleo” was Mr. 
Cleo fblank], an etectronics 
engineer who was in contact 
with Mr, Hunt during August 
of 1971. Mr. [blank] supplied 
a recorder pursuant to Mr. 
Hunt's request and had as- 
sisted him to get it in shape 
for use in overt, not clandes- 
tine, recordings of meetings 
with agents. There was no 
attempt to make the recorder 
useful for clandestine activi- F 
ties . 

Mr. [blank] had two addi- - 
tional meetings, generated by | 
a phone call to the above i 
number (a sterile telephone in , 
one of our offices), to 
straighten out some difficul- | 
ties that had arisen with re- 
spect to the microphones. We | 
never recovered the recorder. : 

Aside from the above con- | 
tact with respect to the re- - 
corder, there wer econtacts — 
with Mr. Hunt with respect to 
faise documents and dis- 
guises for himself and an 
associate. He was also loaned 
a clandestine camera, which ' 
he returned. We developed 
one roll of film for Mr. Hunt, 
of which we have copies 
showing some unidentified 
place, possibly the Rand 
Corporation. We had no con- 
tact whatsoever with Mr. 
Hunt subsequent to 31 Au- 
gust 1971. 

He thanked me for this in- 
formation. I added that when 
Hunt's requested had esca- 
lated, we terminated our 
assistance to him and had no 
further contact with him sub- 
sequent to 31 August 1971. 


formation. 

Gray asked me if the Presi- 
dent 1ad called me on this 
matter and I replied that he 
had rot. Gray then said a 
lot of pressure had been 
brougit on him on this mat- 
ter bui he had not yielded. 

T toll him that we intended 
to teminate the 965-9598 
numba [the C.LA.’s sterile 
phone and he nodded. Then 
he sail, “This is a hell of a 
think to happen to us at the 
outset of our tenure with our 
respedive offices.” I agreed 
heartiy. 

[7] 


Hethanked me for coming 
to se him and for maintain- 
ing sch a frank and forward 
relationship with him. I left 
him . short, unsigned memo 
embdying what I had told 
him. Vernon A. Walters 


SCILESINGER LETTER 

lated Feb. 9, 1973 
Subect: Telephone Call 
Fron John Dean. 


Tis evening at 6:19 T re- 
cetvd a telephone call from 
Johr Dean at: the White 
Hous. Dean indicated that 
he canted to discuss two 
topic. 

Fist, he [referred] to a 
packt of material that had 
beensent to the Department 
of Jutice in connection with 
the Yatergate investigation. 
He aggested that Justice be 
reqtred to return this pack- 
ageo the agency [the C.LA_]. 

Te only item that would 
be Ft at Justice would be 
a cat in the files indicating 
thal ¢ packege had been re. 


turtec to the agency, since 
the material in the package 
wasne longer needed for the 
purpss of the investigation. 
He ndcated that the agency 
hadbriginally provided these 


materials to the Department 
of Justice at the request of 
the [Assistant] Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. [Henry E.] Petersen. 

The second subject that he 
raised was the pending in- 
vestigation by the Senate on 
the LT.T. affair in relation to 
the Chilean problem. He felt 
that this investigation could 
be rather explosive. He also 
indicated that there might be 
some sensitive cables at the 
agency that might be re- 
quested by the Senate investi- 
gators. 

I indicated to him that 
while I had not seen any 
cables, I had been briefed on 
the subject, and that the role 
of the Government appeared 
to be clean. He expressed his 
delight at hearing this assess- 
ment. I indicated that I would 
look into the cables for that 
period. 

In this connection, he men- 
tioned that there is a hot 
story being passed about in 
the press, primarily instigated 
by Seymour Hersh of The 
New York Times. The story 
suggests that [Frank] Sturges, 
who sometimes went by the 
code name Federini, was the 
individual responsible for the 
burglarizing of the Chilean 
Embassy in Washington. 

He also indicated that he 
expected Senator [J.W.] Ful- 
bright to request the Justice 
Department to produce Stur- 
gis for the Senate hearings. 

I indicated that I would 
look further into the matter. 
He then made some rather 
jovial remarks about not al- 
ways being the bearer of bad 
tidings, and I inquired what 
the good news might be. Fur- 
ther references were made 
to a pending appointment at 
the A.E.C. 

Shortly thereafter, I dis- 
cussed those matters with 
Bill Colby {then a high-rank- 


Watergate Case 


ing C.LA. official], who in- 
dicated that Sturgis had not 
been on the payroll for a 
humber of years and that 
whatever the allegations 
about the Chilean Embassy, 
the agency had no connec- 
tion at all. 

We also agreed that he 
would discuss the question 
of the package realtive to 
the Watergate investigation 
with General Walters and a 
discussion would be made 
with regard to the appropri- 
ate action. JR. S. 
ce: General Walters 

(James R. Schlesinger) 


MEMO DATED 
MAY 11, 1978 


MEMORANDUM OF 
CONVERSATION OF 
FEB. 21, 1973 


At the request of the di- 
rector, Dr. Schlesinger, 1 
called on Mr. John Dean in 
his office at the White House 
at 4:30. 

I explained to him that, in 
connection with his request 
that the agency ask the De- 
partment of Justice to return 
a package of material that 
had been sent to them im 
connection with the Water- 
gate investigation, it was 
quite impossible for us to 
request the return of this, 
as this would simply mean 
that a note would be left in 
the Department of Justice 
files that the material had 
been sent hack to the agency, 
and we had been asked not 
to destroy any material in 
any way related to the case. 

I again told hirn that there 
was no agency involvement 
in this case, and that any 
attempi to involve the agency 
could only be harmful to the 
United States. He seemed dis- 
appointed. I then left. 

VERNON A. WALTERS 
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McCord Charge: 


Continued From Page A-1 


About a half-hour after 
he began his Senate testi- 
mony yesterday morning, 
McCord began reading 
from a prepared statement 
which said in part: 

“Political pressure from 
the White House was con- 
veyed to me in January 
1973 by John Caulfield to 
remain silent, take execu- 
tive clemency by going off 
to prison quietly, and 1 
was told that while there 1 
would receive financial 
aid, and later rehabilita- 
tion and a job. 

“1 was further told in a 
January meeting in 1973 
with Caulfield that the 
President of the United 
States was aware of our 
meeting, that the results of 
the meeting would be con- 
veyed to the President, 
and that at a future meet- 
ing there would likely be a 
personal message fram the 
President himself.” 


McCORD SAID the 
three meetings in question 
took place on Jan. 12, 14 
and 25 although he was 
first contacted in connec- 
tion with the matter by an 
unknown caller the night 
of Jan. 8, the day the Wa- 
tergate trial began. 

MeCord has now testi- 
fied before the Watergate 
grand jury, the Senate 
staff, in apen before the 
full committee yesterday, 
and in one full and one 
partial pre-trial deposition 
in connection with the re- 
I:tet Watery 
suits. 

In none of these, howev- 
er, has he ever mentioned 
a fetter he mailed to Caul- 
field in late December. 
The letter was unsigned, 
but Caulfield, according to 
sources, has told the grand 
jury that he has confirmed 
that it was in fact from 
McCord. : 

The letter mentioned 
coincidentally in a deposi- 
tian, relewsed yesterday, 
by Fred Fielding, a Dean 
aide who took part in 
emptying the safe in the 
White House office of Wa 
tergate conspirator E 
Howard Hunt Jr. two days 
after the Jane 17 arrests. 


FIELDING, WHO also 
testified a the trial, said 
in his deposition that 
around Dec. 31 he re- 
ceived a call for Dean, 
who was then on the West 


Coast. It was Caulfield, 
who wanted to talk about a 
fetter he had just received, 
Fietding said. 

As Fielding recalled it, 
Caulfield told him ‘the 
content of the letter was 
‘they were trying to place 
this matter (the bugging) 
at the feet of the CIA, it 
doesn't belong there, and 
if it is placed there, all the 
trees in the forest will 
fall.’ The letter said to 
pass it on and tell them 
that if that’s what they 
want to happen, they are 
on the right course, and 
the letter was unsigned.” 

Caulfield, Fielding con- 
tinued, said he didn’t know 
who the letter was from. 
“He said the only people 
he could think that it could 
possibly be from, and it 
was surmise on his part, 
would be either Mr. (G. 
Gordon) Liddy or Mr. 
McCord...” 

Pielding said he relayed 
the message to Dean when 
he retumed from Califor- 
nia, and said Dean said, 
“Weil, it was probably 
McCord,’ or something to 
that effect...” 

The letter as Fielding 
described it seems to re- 
flect the deep loyalty 
MeCard held for the CIA, 
where he worked as a4 se- 
curity officer fram 1951 
through 1970. 


HOWEVER, sources say 

Caulfield told the grand 
jury that the letter also 
reflected a stronger state- 
ment by McCord .- that if 
the White Peuie coud net 
prevent his going to jail, 
then he would tell every- 
thing he knew. 

This differs somewhat 
from McCord’s portrayal 
of himself, both in his tes- 
timony yesterday and in 
his 383-page deposition in 
the civil case, as a man 
who was primarily con- 
cerned with having the 
truth come out, no matter 
what, 

Atone point in his state- 
ment yesterday, McCord 
says of the offers transmit- 
ted by Caulfield, “My re- 
Sponse was that I felt a 
massive injustice was 
being done, that I was dif- 
ferent than the others, that 
T was going to fight the 
fixed case, and had no in- 
tention of either pleading 
guilty, taking executive 
clemency or agreeing to 
remain silent.”” 

Caulfield, accarding to 


sources, told the grand 
jury that he showed the 
letter to Dean. Dean soon 
got in touch with Caulfield 
and told kim to contact 
McCord with the offers, 
the sources said. 


CAULFIELD reportedly 
told the grand jury that 
the last time he saw the 
letter, it was in Dean's 
hands. Whether it is still in 
existence is not known. 

McCord also alluded 
several times during 
yesterday’s statement to 
his contention that his 
home telephone had been 
tapped, and that he had so 
stated in a motion filed 
last fall before the trial 
began. 

The prosecutors, reply- 
ing to McCord's motion, 
said they had checked fed- 
erat law enforcement rec- 
ords and could find no in- 
dication that a tap had 
ever been put on McCord's 
phone. 

However, Caulfield re- 
portedly told the grand 
jury that McCord had said 
he had telephoned some 
foreign embassies he knew 
were regularly tapped by 
the federa! government, 
and suggested that Caul- 
field have the White House 
check again to see if Mc- 
Curd’s voice could be 
picked up on those taps. 

MeCord was apparently 
hoping that having bis 
voice discovered on a gov- 
ertiment-ordered wiretap 
might cast enough doubt 
on the prosecution’s evi- 
dence to have the case 
thrown out on a technicali- 
ty, according to sources. 


MeCORD EXPLAINED 
not having previously 
mentioned the Caulfield 
meeting by saying he had 
wanted to collect his 
thoughts first on so impor- 
tanta matter. “Il wanted 
ta be as accurate as I 
could because it involved 
the President of the United 
States, in my opinion,” he 
told committee counsel 
Samuel Dash. 

Asked why he had not 
told the grand jury of the 
meetings with Caulfield, 
McCord replied, ‘‘When I 
appeared before the grand 
jury, I told them that —I 
raised the question about 
political pressure that had 
been pet onto me by the 
Hunts (E. Howard Hunt 
Jr. and his wife, Dorothy, 
who is now dead). 


“I told them also that 
there was a personal 
friend who was involved. 
.. . Tt was a very painful 
thing to go into it, that I 
would be glad to do it ata 
iater time, that I hoped 
they would defer that 
question unti] subsequent 
questioning and I would be 
glad to answer it. They 
said they would do so." 

Neither McCord nor his 
attorney, Bernard Fen- 
sterwald, could be reached 
following the hearings to 
be asked why McCord had 
never mentioned the De- 
cember letter to Caulfield 
in any forum. 


McCORD eartier told 
the Senate committee that 
it was Liddy, former coun- 
sel to the re-election com- 
mittee and later to its fi- 
nance unit, who first drew 
him into the Watergate 
scheme in early Januery 
1972. 

Liddy told him that the 
operation was being 
planned by then-Atty. Gen. 
John N, Mitchell, presi- 
dential counsel Dean, re- 
election committee deputy 
director Jeb S. Magruder 
and Liddy himself, Mc- 
Cord said. 

Asked why he agreed to 
participate in an illegal 
break-in at the Watergate 
after spending a lifetime 
in law enforcement for the 
FBI and CIA, McCord 
replied: 

“One of the reasons, and 
a very important reason to 
me, was the fact that the 
attorney generai lunsell, 
Mr. John Mitchell, had at 
his office considered and 
approved the operation, 
according to Mr. Liddy. 


“SECONDLY, that the 
counsel for the President, 
Mr. John Dean, had par- 
ticipated in those decisions 
with him, One was the top 
legal officer for the United 
States at the Department 
of Justice, and the second 
gentleman the top legal 
officer in the White House. 


McCord said the re- 
election committee had 
many reports of potential 
violence at the August 
Republican National Con- 
vention, and indicated that 
he believed the Watergate 
bugging might have been 
planned in part to obtain 
information about disrup- 
tions by demonstrators. 

The attorney general, he 


said, at that time had au- 
thority to order wiretaps 
for domestic security rea- 
sons and might have had 
information regarding 
threatened disorders, 
“information which I felt T 
might not be privy to and 
Mr. Liddy might not be 
privy to... .”” 

Adding to his ‘‘appre- 
hension” about possible 
violence at the Re- 
publican National Con- 
vention, McCord said, 
were FBI intelligence re- 
ports he had received from 
the internal security divi- 
sion of the Justice Depart- 
ment — reports obtained 
with the help of the Justice 
Department -—~ reports 
obtained with the help of 
the division's former 
director, Robert C. Mardi- 
an, then with the re-elec- 
tion committee. 


McCORD TESTIFIED 
that at his request, Robert 
Cc. Odile Jr., the com- 
mittee's office manager, 
“sent a memorandum 
to Mr. Mitchell asking for 
approval of my contact 
with that organization" 
(the internal security divi- 
sion of Justice), 

“The next [ heard was a 
call from Mr. Mardian in 
which he referred to that 
memorandum and he stat- 
ed that Mr. Mitchell had 
given approval to my con- 
tact to acquire that type of 
information ... such in- 
formation as did affect, 
might affect, the security 
of the (re-election) 
commuttec 7. 

From mid-May until his 
June 17 arrest at the Wa- 
tergate, he received 
“almost daily’ reports — 
including FBI reports — 
from two officials at the 
internal security division, 
McCord said. 

McCord said he 
“understood"’ the Demo- 
cratic party was given 
similar access to intelli- 
gence reports about po: 
ble convention disrupticms, 
although Democratic offi- 
cials have emphatically 
denied ever receiving such 
information. 


TODAY'S Baitimore Sun 
quotes sources as saying 
that the Senate conunittee 
will be told next week of a 
national network of wire- 
taps used to supply politi- 
cal information to the Nix- 
on campaign committee. 

Mardian, the paper said, 
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will emerge as the central 
figure in the wiretap oper- 
ation, which was conduct- 
ed under the guise of na- 
tional security. McCord is 
expected to make the dis- 
closures under cross-ex- 
amination, with later wit- 
nesses adding details. 

The Sun quoted one Sen- 
ate source as saying, 
“These guys tapped prac- 
tically everyone in Ameri- 
ca, They were running a 
police state when they had 
authority.” 

In other testimony yes- 

terday, McCord said that: 
@ Liddy was given a budg- 
et of $300,000 tu $350,000 for 
political espionage, clan- 
destine photography and 
bugging activities that in- 
cluded planned operations 
at the Watergate, Sen. 
George McGovern’s cam- 
paign headquarters on 
Capitol Hill and the Demo- 
cratic National Conven- 
tion. Oniy the Watergate 
break-in actually took 
place. 
@ Howard Hunt, another 
of the convicted Watergate 
conspirators, ‘indicated ta 
me that he had separate, 
independent knowledge . . - 
that Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Dean and Mr. Magruder 
had planned the opera- 
tions in the Attorney 
General's Office. 

Hunt also referred, in 
conversations about Wa- 
tergate planning, to his 
furmer White House supe- 
rior, Charles W. Colson. At 
one paint, MeCord testi- 
fied, Hunt held a break-in 
plan in his hand and said 
words ta the effect of “1 
will see Colson.” McCord 
aid he concluded Hunt 
was guing to see Mr. Col- 
son and discuss our giving 
him the operational plan.” 
Colson has consistently 
denied any knowledge of 
the Watergate break-in, 
and publicly asserted he 
has passed a lie detector 
test an that question. 


@ While serving as securi- 
ty director for the re-elec- 
tion committee, McCord 
received a salary of 
$20,000 annually. In addi- 
tion, Liddy paid him $2,000 
a month in cash during the 
planning phase of the 
Watergate operation. 
After arrest, MeCord 
received a total of $46,000 
in cash from Mrs. Hunt, 
who was later killed in a 
December plane crash in 
Chicago. Some $25,000 of 
this amount was for “‘legal 
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This is the phone booth near the Blue Foun- 
tain Inn in Rockville where James McCord 
Jr. says he received offers of executive 
clemency from a White House representa- 
tive if he would agree to “‘plead guilty” in 
the Watergate breakin case and then keep 


quiet. 


fees’ and the remainder 
for “salary" at a rate of 
$3,000 per month, MeCord 
testified. 


@ At no time was there 
any indication that the 
CIA was involved in the 
Watergate operation, ei- 
ther before or after the 


break-in itself. ‘TI had just 
the contrary... that it 
was an operation which 
involved the atturney gen- 
eral of the United States 

mvolved the cnunsel 
to the White House, in- 
volved Mr. Jeb Magruder, 
and Mr. Liddy ates 
McCord said. 


Wage pact Offered 


ST. LOUIS (AP} — The 
president of strikebound 
Ozark Air Lines has tols 
stockholders that the com 
pany has offered mechan- 
ics a contract which would 
pay technicians with six 
months’ experience $13,795 
a year. 


Edward J. Crane, ad- 


dressing more than 100 
stockholders at an annual 
meeting yesterday defned- 


ed the company offer by 
calling it one “that would 
allow our emptoyes to be 
the highest paid in the 
industry.” 

Mechanics for other air 
lines make about $13,104, 
Crane said. 

The Aircraft Mechanics 
Fraternal Association, on 
strike since April 19, 
meanwhile asked for a 
resumption in negotia- 
tions. 
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McCord’s Statement 


Here isthe text of a statement James McCord 
read to snators yesterday after being asked about 
Political jressure on him to keep silent: 

SUBJEC!: POLITICAL PRESSURE ON THE 
WRITER TO ACCEPT EXECUTIVE CLEM- 
ENCY AND REMAIN SILENT: 

Politic’l pressure from the White House was 
conveyec to me in January 1973 by John Caulfield 
to reman silent, take executive clemency by 
going of{ to prison quietly and I was told that 
while there I would receive financial aid and lat- 
er rehablitation and a job. 

J was further told in a January meeting in 1973 
with Caufield that the President of the United 
States wis aware of our meeting, that the results 
of the meeting would be conveyed to the Presi- 
dent, ani that at a future meeting there would 
likely be a personal message from the President 
himself, The dates of the telephone calls set forth 
below are the correct dates to the best of my rec- 
ollection. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 8, 1973, the first day of 
the Watergate trial, Gerald Alch, my attorney, 
told me that William O. Bittman, attorney for E. 
Howard Hunt, wanted to meet with me at 
Bittman’s office that afternoon. When I asked 
why, Alch said that Bittman wanted to talk with 
me about whose word I would trust regarding a 
White House offer of executive clemency.” Alch 
added that Bittman wanted to talk witk both Ber- 
nard Barker and me that afternoon. 

I had no intention of accepting executive clem- 
ency, but I did want to find out what was going 
on, and by whom, and exactly what the White 
House was doing now. A few days before, the 
White House had tried to lay the Watergate oper- 
ation off on CIA, and now it was clear that I was 
going to have to find out what was up now. Todo 
so involved some risks. To fail to do so was in my 
opinion to work in a vacuum regarding White 
House intentions and plans, which involved even 
greater risks, I felt. 


AROUND 4:30 P.M. that afternoon, Jan. 8, 
while waiting for a taxi after the court session, 
Bernard Barker asked my attorneys and me if he 
couid ride in the cab with us to Bittman’s office 
which we agreed to. There he got out of the cab 
and went up towards Bittman’s office. 

Thad Seen under the impression during the cab 
ride tha: Bittman was going to talk to both Bar- 
ker and ne jointly, and became angered at what 
seemed b me to be the arrogance and audacity of 
another man's lawyer calling in two other 
lawyer’sclients and pitching them for the White 
House. Aich saw my anger and took me aside for, 
about a talf hour after the cab arrived in front of 
Bittman’: office, and let Barker go up alone. 

AboutS p.m. we went up to Bittman’s office. 
There Ath disappeared with Bittman, and I sat 
alone in Bittman’s office for a period of time, 
became iritated, and went next dour where Ber- 
nard Shaikman and Austin Mittler, attorneys for 
me and Hunt respectively, were talking about 
legitimat legal matters. Alch finally came back, 
took me aside and said that Bittman told him I 
would becalled that game night by a friend I had 
known fom the White House. I assumed this 
would be John Caulfield who had originally re- 


cruited me for the Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President position. 

About 12:30 p.m. that same evening, I received a 
call from an unidentified individual who said that 
Caulfield was out of town, and asked me to go to a 
pay phone booth near the Blue Fountain Inn on Rte. 
35S near my residence, where he had a message for 
me from Caulfield. There the same individual called 
and read the following message: 

“Plead guilty.” 

One year is a long time. You will get Executive 
Clemency. 


Your family will be taken care of and when you 
get out you will be rehabilitated and a job will be 
found for you. 


“Don't take immunity when called before the 
grand jury.”” 

The same message was once again repeated, ob- 
viously read. 

I told the caller I would not discuss such matters 
over the phone. He said that Caulfield was out of 
town. 


ON WEDNESDAY evening, Jan. 10, the same 
party called and told me by phone that Jack would 
want to talk with me by phone on Thursday night, 
Jan. 11, when he got back into town, and requested 
that I go to the same phone booth on Rte. 355 near 
the Blue Fountain Inn. He also conveyed instruc- 
tions regarding meeting Caulfield on Friday night, 
Jan. 12. 


On Thursday evening, Jan. 11. the same party 
called me at home and told me that Cauifieiu s 
plane was late and that he wanted to meet with me 
personally the same evening after arrival. I told 
him that I would not do so but would meet with him 
Friday night if he desired. Later that evening about 
9:30 p.m., Caulfield called me on my home phone 
and insisted on talking with me but my family re- 
fused to let him do so, since I was asleep. 


On Friday night, Jan. 12, from about 7:00 p.m. to 
7:30 p.m. I met with Caulfield at the second over- 
look on George Washington Parkway in Virgina and 
talked with him in his car. Caulfield advised that he 
had been attending a law enforcement meeting in 
San Clemente, Calif., and had just returned. I ad- 
vised him that I had no objection ta meeting with 
him to tel him my frame of mind bet that I had no 
intention of talking executive clemency or pleading 
guilty; that I had come to the meeting at his request 
and not of my own, and was glad to tell him my 
views. 


HE SAID THAT the offer of executive clemency 
which he was passing along and of support while in 
prison and rehabilitation and help toward a job lat- 
er ‘‘was a sincere offer.’”’ He explained that he had 
been asked to convey this message to me and was 
only doing what he was told to do, He repeated the 
last statement several times. 


My response was that I would not even discuss 
executive clemency or pleading guilty and remain- 
ing silent, but I was glad to talk with hir:, so that 
there was no misunderstanding on anyone's part 
about it. 


Caulfield stated that he was carrying the message 
of executive clemency to me ‘from the very highest 
levels of the White House.” He stated that the Pres- 
ident of the United States was in Key Biscayne, 
Fla., that weekend, had been told of the forthcom- 
ing meeting with me, and would be immediately: 
told of the results of the meeting." He further stated 
that “I may have a message to you at our next’ 
meeting from the President himself.” 


on Political 


I ADVISED Caulfield that I had seen the list of 
witnesses for the trial and had seen Jeb Magruder’s 
hame, appearing as a government witness. I ad- 
vised him that it was clear then that Magruder was 


going to perjure himself and that we were not going - 


to get a fair trial. Further I told him that it was 
clear that some of those involved in the Watergate, 
case were going to trial, and others were going to 
be covered for (I was referring to John Mitchell, 
John Dean and Magruder) and that was not my 
idea of American justice. 

I further advised Caulfield that I believed that the 
government had lied in denying electronic intercep- 
tion of my phone calls from my residence since 
fune 17, 1972, and that I believed that the adminis- 
tration had also tapped the phones of the other de- 
jendants during that time. I mentioned two specific 
calls of mine which I had made during September 
and early October 1972, which I was certain had 
been intercepted by the government, and yet the 
government had blithely denied any such tapping. 

I compared this denial to the denial the govern- 
ment had made in the Ellsberg case, in which for 
months the government had denied any such imper- 
nissible interception of the calls and yet in the 
summer of 1972 had finally been forced to admit 
them when the judge ordered, by court order, a 
search of about a dozen government agencies, and 
calls intercepted were then disclosed. 


ISTATED that if we were going to get a fiction of 
a fair trial, through perjured testimony to begin 
with, and then for the government to lie about ille- 
gal telephone interceptions, that the trial ought to 
be kicked out and we start all over again, this time 
with all of those involved as defendants. At least in 
this way, “some would not be more equal than 
others’ before the bar of justice and we would get a 
fair trial. 

The executive clemency offer wa made two or 
three times during this meeting, as I recall, and 1 
tepeated each time that would not even discuss it, 
ror discuss pleading guilty, which I had been asked 
to do in the first telephone call received on the night 
d Jan. 8, from Caulfield's friend, whose identity 1 
do not know, I told him that I was going to renew 
tie motion on disclosure of government wiretapping 
d our telephones. 

Caulfield ended the conversation by stating that 
te would call me the next day about a meeting that 
same afternoon, Saturday, Jan. 13, and that if I did 
rot hear from him, he would want to talk with me 
by telephone on the evening of Monday, Jan. 15, 
1773, 


I DID NOT HEAR from Caulfield on Saturday but 
qm Sunday afternoon he called and asked to meet 
ne that afternoon about an hour later at the same 
lecation on George Washington Parkway. He stated 
that there was no objection to renewing the motion 
on discovery of government wiretapping, and that if 
that failed, that I would receive executive clemency 
ater 10 to 11 months. I told him I had not asked 
azyone’s permission to file the motion. 

He went on to say that ‘‘the President's ability to 
govern is at stake. Another Teapot Dome scandal is 
pssible, and the government may fall. Everybody 
ese is on track but you. You are not following the 
game plan. Get closer to your attorney. You weem 
tc be pursuing your own course of action. Don't talk 
if called before the grand jury, keep silent, and do 
the same if called before a congressional commit- 
tee,” 


My response was that I felt a massive injustice 
vas being done, that I was different than the others, 


Pressure 


that I was going to fight the fixed case, and had no 
intention of either pleading guilty, taking executive 
clemency or agreeing to remain silent. He repeated 
the statement that the government would have diffi- 
culty in continuing to be able to stand. 


] RESPONDED that they do have a problem, 
but that [had a problem with the massive injustice 
of the whole trial beng a sham, and that I would 
fight it every way ] knew how. He asked for a com- 
mitment that I would remain silent and I responded 
that I would make none. I gave him a memorandum 
on the dates of the two calls of mine in September 
1972 and October 1972 that I was sure had been in- 
tercepted, and said that I believed the government 
had lied about them. He said that he would check 
and see if in fact the government had done so. 


On Monday night, Jan. 15, 1973, Caulfield called 
me again at the phone booth on RTE. 355 near my 
residence. I informed him that I had no desire to 
talk further, that if the White House had any inten- 
tion of playing the game straight and giving us the 
semblance of a fair trial they would check into the 
perjury charge of mine against Magruder, and into 
the existence of the two intercepted calls previously 
referred to, and hung up. 

On Tuesday morning, about 7:30 a.m., Caulfield 
called my residence but I had already left for court. 


ON TUESDAY evening, Caulfield called and 
asked me again to meet with him and I said not un- 
til they had something to talk about on the perjured 
testimony and the intercepted calls. He said words 
tu the effect “give us a week,” and a mecting was 
subsequently arranged on Jan. 25, 1973 when he 
said he would have something to talk about. 

About 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, Jan. 25, 1973, in 
a meeting lasting until about 12:30a.m., we drove in 
his car toward Warrenton, Va., and returned, and a 
conversation ensued which repeated the offers of 
executive clemency and financial support while in 
prison, and rehabilitation later. I refused to discuss 
it. 

He stated that I was “fouling up the game 
plan.” I made a few comments about the “game 
plan.” He said that “they” had found no record of 
the interception of the two calls I referred to, and 
said that perhaps it could wait until the appeals. He 
asked what my plans were regarding talking public- 
ly, and I said that [ pianned to do so when T was 
ready; that I had discussed it with my wife and she 
said that I should do what I felt [ must and not to 
worry about the family. 


T ADVISED JACK that my children were now 
grown and could understand what I had to do, when 
the disclosures came out. He responded by saying 
that “You know that if the administration gets its 
back to the wall, it will have to take steps to defend 
itself.” I took that as a personal threat and I told 
him in response that I had had a good life, that my 
will was made out and that I had thought through 
the risks and would take them when I was ready. 

He said that if I had to go off to jail that the 
administration would help with the bail premiums. I 
advised him that it was not a bail premium, but 
{$100,000 straight cash and that that was a prabiem 1 
would have to worry about, through family and 
friends. On the night before sentencing, Jack called 
me and said that the administration would provide 
the $100,000 in cash if I could tell him how to get it 
funded through an intermediary. I said that if we 
ever needed it I would let him know. I never con- 
tacted him thereafter; neither have I heard from 
him. 
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Julie Nixon Eisenhower says the Water- 
gate hearings ‘affect anyone close to my 
father who thinks he’s done a great job a5 
President. They overshadow his achieve- 
ments. I have faith that it will all work out 
. - . and he can move on to other things."’ 

She said she would like to reserve judg- 
ment on the hearings, which she has been 
watching. “I’m just completely mystified,”” 
she said. ‘‘These are good men. I’m just 
waiting until everything comes to light ... . 
It’s a very difficult time . .. a lot of men 
are good friends and dedicated Americans 
who have been called into question.” 


MRS. EISENHOWER also said: 
® Her father went through a difficult time 
reorganizing his staff recently, when he 
was also trying to make decisions about 
Leonid Brezhnev’s visit and disarmament. 
@ Her father “feels confident.”’ People for- 
get he’s 60 because he looks young, and are 
surprised sometimes when he appears 
tired. “I’ve been kidding him about a few 
gray hairs lately — but I think they make 
him look distinguished.” 
@ When she feels criticism is unfair, “it 
really gets me down,” but I talk to my hus- 
band. . . “I don’t worry my father.” 
@ Not all the coverage of the Watergate has 
been ‘‘completely balanced."' There has 
been much “‘hearsay and second saurces.” 
She cited the resignation of Young Republi- 
can Ken Rietz as having nothing to do with 


“SUPE Watches Hearings 


Clare Crawford 


the Watergate affair. We must “‘be careful 
not to try these people in the newspapers.” 


SHE SAID her father would not resign. 
“He really toves his country ... he’s a 
dedicated man. The country needs his pro- 
grams. When the going gets rough, I don’t 
think he'd ever bug out, so to speak.”” 

Mrs. Eisenhower made her remarks on 
Dimension Washington, which will be seen 
on WRC-NEC TV tomorrow at 11:30 a.m. 

Mrs. Eisenhower also discussed the com- 
ing dinner for prisoners of war at the White 
House Thursday. 


She said the honor guard will use the 
homemade American flag from the Hanoi 
Hilton, the name the men gave to their 
prison camp. 

The event will be similar to state dinners, 
except the ‘Hanoi Hilton” chaplain will 
give a blessing and the POWs will sing the 
song they sang each morning in prison. 

Much of the dinner has been donated — 
from wine to flowers — and people have 
written in asking to serve as waiters or 
help with the dinner. ‘ 

Mrs. Eisenhower said she didn't feel the 


Watergate would overshadow the POW 
dinner, which was planned in February. 


“FOR ONE NIGHT, the whole country 
will focus on these men and .. . the courage 
it took to survive." The President, she said, 
has asked Bob Hope, Sammy Davis Jr., 
John Wayne and other entertainers for the 
dinner to come to Washington a day early 
to entertain wounded veterans at Walter 
Reed and Bethesda. 

Mrs. Eisenhower said her husband's 
sports writing job is only part-time and 
that he is doing free lance articles, inctud- 
ing one for a magazine on the Middle East. 

She said his first column was about 
whether baseball was for the young or the 
old and questioned the use of such things as 
pantyhose nights at the ball park. He wiil 
write general sports columns, rather than 
just cover the Philadelphia team. 

She said he has applied to several law 
schools here for the September semester. 

“I think he’s interested in politics, and I 
wouldn't rule that out for the future.” 

MRS. EISENHOWER said she was en- 
joying traveling and representing her par- 
ents and probably would not return to 
teaching until after her father leaves the 
White House. 

She endorsed politics as a career. “If 
you're a firm believer in what you are 
doing and you really think you can make a 
contribution and a difference . . . then you 
can stand the other side effects.” 
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EGG-SHAPED ‘ROC’ 
Corcoran Gift 


By RUTH DEAN 


Star-News Staff Writer 


An egg-shaped laminat- 
ed pine sculpture entitled 
“Roc," by sculporess Jen- 
nie Lea Knight, won out in 
the competition with the 
works of two other sculp- 
tors last night as the 
Friends of the Corcoran’s 
1973 gift t6 the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 

‘The 150-member group, 
founded 11 years ago to 
augment the gallery's con- 
temporary art collection, 
cast the deciding vote fol- 
lowing their annual dinner 
in the Gallery’s Mantel 
Room. 

But there were under- 
currents of dissension, 
voiced at the pre-dinner 
reception and following 
the dinner vate, over the 
choice of artists by the 
Acquisitions Committee 
and gallery director Roy 
Slade's final selections of 
one individual work each 
for the finalists. 


IN ADDITION to Miss 
Knight, the other finalists 
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were Robert Stackhouse 
and Ed Love. All are local 
artists. 

Several guests liked 
Stackhouse’s 12-foot long 
redwood sculpture that 
looked like a Viking boat 
or Hawaiian outrigger. It 
aiso served as a handy bar 
for drinks until watchful 
gallery officials asked 
their removal. 

The third sculpture, 
“Helmet’’ by black artist 
Ed Love, demonstrated 
the artist's ingenuity at 
translating auto parts into 
a primitive African mask. 

“It's all politics,"’ said 
one disgruntled woman 
who wished to be name- 
less. ‘I didn’t vote. I felt 
like T was back in the last 
election — nobody to vote 
for." 

A more outspoken 
Friend, black artist Har- 
old Smith, called the gal- 
lery selection ‘ta pile of 
garbage — I wish they’d 
given us a choice.” 

Even before it was voted 
the winning selection, 
“‘Roc"' was the favorite of 
three discerning Friends. 


ISABEL A. BURGESS, 
member of the National 
Transportation Safety 
Board, said she thought 
the Knight sculpture’s 
“tactile quality is great.” 


And Sam and Helen 
Greenbaum, both collec- 
tors of contemporary art 
themselves, praised its 
subtlety and grace. 
“We're going to Rome and 
Florence next week to look 
at the contemporary art 
there; we love it,” he said. 

At the dinner, Dr. Thom- 
as A. Mathews, president 
of the Friends, announced 
this year’s gift would be a 
memorial to Gallery patron. 
Miss Edith Cook, a Labor 
Department attorney who 
died earlier this year. 


In his talk, Mathews 
also indicated there'd been 
some dissent among the 
Friends. 


“Questions have been 
raised,” he said, ‘‘why a 
sculpture? And why 
haven't the Friends pur- 
chased a major work of 
art this year?” 


Margaret's First In Line 


Margaret Truman Daniel bought the first sheet of Truman 8-cent stamps issued this 
month to commemorate the 89th birthday of her father, former President Harry Tru- 
man. Edgar Hinde, postmaster in Independence, Mo., hands them to Mrs. Daniel, wife 
of newspaperman Clifton Daniel. 
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Defending the Acquisi- 
tions Committee's choice, 
he said “J think any work 
we buy for the Corcoran is 
a significant work of art. 

“The reason why we're 


not spending a lot of mon- 


Gaited Press Internationa 


cy this year (average 
price of the sculpture 
selections was in the $1,000 
range) is so our treasury 
can build itself up, so that 
if we are in a position to be 
offered a major work of 
art, we can buy it. We also 


Radio 
TV 
Notes 


Tori Trott, the 25-vear- 
ol Wheaton housewife 
cord mother of two who 
won WRC-Radio’s ‘‘fan- 
tasy’” contest jackpot 
Prize of $25,000—she wrote 
that she’d give $20,000 to 
the muscular dystrophy 
campaign-tatkedvia long 
distance Thursday with 
comedian Jerry Lewis. 


She's been invited to ap- 


pear on the next Labor 
Day telethon by Lewis. 
The NBC station has 
worked out the tax angle 
in regard to the contest: 
Mrs. Tratt will get a check 
for $5,000 only. 


Jack Rowzie WCTN-AM 
{at 950), the new religious- 
ly oriented station, now 
hopes to be on the air on 
Monday, beginning at 6 
a.m. Technical difficulties 
led to postponement of its 
premiere. 


Montgomery County res- 
idents will get a chance to 
look at their school system 
ina series of six programs 
on WETA-26 beginning at 7 
p.m. Monday. The opening 
show will feature the de- 
partments of information, 
research, human reta- 
tions, association relations 
and the ombudsman. The 
series is currently being 
aired at 3:30 p.m. on Tues- 
days, and the prime-time 
rerun should give the pro- 
grams wider circulation. 

—BERNIE HARRISON 


“Roc” by Jennie Lea Knight 


want to increase member- 
ship." 

EARLIER ai the recep- 
tion, Slade expressed hope 
that the Gallery's board of 
trustees will find a new 
director “‘before summer, 
so devisions can get under 


Star-News Pirsegrapher Raw bist 


way for the fall collec- 
tions."” 

He said the search 
committee, headed by 
David Lloyd Kreeger, has 
been meeting twice a week 
interviewing ‘“‘people from 
the Midwest and West.” 


If he ts the fnal choice, 
Slade said he “would be 
willing to carryon and has 
so indicated." After four 
gallery direcprs in five 
years, he saic what the 
Corcoran neecs now “is 
continuity and stability.” 


PRE-AUCTION EXHIBIT 


Two portraits by Joshua Johnston, including this one of 
Mrs. Barbara Baker Murphy (above), are on view 
through Monday in a pre-auction exhibition of art and 
decorative objects at Adam A. Weschler & Son, 905-9 & 
St. NW. Johnston, who painted in Baltimore early in the 
1800s, is one of two 19th-century black artists in the ex- 
hibit. The other is Robert S. Duncanson, a landscape 
painter from Cincinnati. Other 19th-century American art- 
ists in the show are William Merrit Chase, Eastman John- 
son and William Rimmer. The four-day estate auction be- 


gins Thursday. 


_ nate, “ 
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By MARY McGRORY 
Star-News Staff Writer 


in an anonymous Ictter 
sent to his only pal in the 
White House in December, 
James McCord wrote pro- 
phetically, ““Every tree in 
the forest will fall.” 


When MeCord, the amia- 
ble old spook, left the 


stand of the Ervin commit- . 


tee, he left a ravaged land- 
scape behind him. So grip- 
ping, outlandish and un- 
shakeable had been his 
tales of life in the Nixon 
campaign committce that 
the President at the end of. 
the day popped out with a 
statement warning all in- 


vestigators to have a care | 


for ‘national security.” 


In his accusations about ° 


the Prosident’s sinister 


grand design to turn the’ 


CIA into a cloak for the 
Watergate operation, 
McCord had been corrobo- 
rated by mo less a person- 
ape than the agency’s 
deputy director, Lt. Gen, 
Vernon A. Walters. 


And when McCord final- 
ly wound down, his’ buddy 
a New York cop named 
ohn J, Caulfield, brought 
into the White House to 
“provide private investi- 
gative support” for God 
knows what other schemes 


_— advanced to the witness 


table to corroborate Mc- 
Cord’s charges of political 
pressure from the White 
House to accept exccutive’ 


clemency in all details . 


save for the mention of the 
President's name. 


McCORD dropped his 
big bombs last week, but 


“he had a few gand gre- 


nades in his final hour, He 
mentioned casually, whe 
discussing the deep-laid 


MARY MeGRG 


Creates 


ERCP ACT CRT CIE TTT 


Point of View’ 


. = 


had the blessing of the 
then attorncy gencral. 


AND SURELY although 
a pleasant man in other 
respects, he was at one 
with his leaders about the 
perilous state of the rep- 
bulic, menaced as it was 
by enemies from within. 
He gave the usual litany of 
bombings and threats, 
glided over the the chilling 
information that the Mce- 
Govern people had a “a 
pipeline” in CREEP, and 
as the clincher, cited the 
report that the Victnam 
Veterans Against the War 
had an office in the Demo- 
. cratic National ‘Commit- 
‘tee. 


The VVAW, a touching. 


band numbcring a thou- 
sand at full strength, 
staged a pathetic demon- 
stration on the Mall in 1970 
and gave the Republican 
National Convention in 
Miami its only honest 
" moment when they 
marched in total silence to 
the Fountaimbeau. 
It was actually after the 
‘break-in that McCord 
learned of their fircbase at 
the Watergate, which 
makes the break-in 
history’s first pre-emptive 
or perhaps retroactive 
protective reaction raid. 
What then, had impelled 
‘him finally to raise his 
voice and blast the forests 
of Richard Nixon? Well, 
two things, it scems. Ono 
was that it was not done in 


plot for the lay-off of Wa-". 


tergate on the CIA that 


‘James Schlesinzer, the 
“short-lived director, now 


Defense secretary-desig- 
would go alons.’’ 
Nobody took him up on it, 


. By now everyone is 
wary. Pull off a splinter on 
in. 

. Fred Thompson, the 
husky, phlegmatic minori- 


’ ty counsel asked about the‘ 


only question that anyone 
dared put to McCord after 
the spate of specifics had 
flooded a million living 
rooms across the nation. 
Why hadn’t he sung 
sooner? 

Gbviousiy, burglary hd 
not bothered him. He Dad 
made a ery act of con- 

Rion: bee ars in the 
Api vee KRelea Se: 
‘cons science sufficiently to 
“don the blue surgical 


tagtnarne  eanAithnetetac kha 


Watergate and a wall falls : : 


Ir 
GH 


¥ 


a 


“acl id 


:the style of the CIA, the 
agency he loves. 


TOLD his friend, 


HE 


Jock Caulfield, that.in the | 


CIA the rule, if caught, 
was for everyone to zo 
together. While he was 
meeting Caulfield on the 
second overicok of George 
Washington Parkway Jcb 
Stuart Magruder who he 


_ says knew all about it, was 


feasting with his family 
and acting as master of 


' the inaugural revels. 


_ He left the impression 
that he might have swal- 
lowed his sentence as he 
would have swallowed a 
death pill on a forcign 
mission, had the conspira- 
cy taken the group rate to 
the slammer. 

He waited until Judge 
John H. Sirica, after ‘“‘a 
sham trial,”? had urged 
them all to come forwar 
and tell all they knew, The 
Senate committee had 
provided the only forum 
where McCord could tcll 
all his secrets. 

On the only occasion his 
light voice rose and his 
tired face turned dark 
with: emotion, McCord 
said, **f am fully con- 
vinced this was the right 
decision.’” 


CAULEIELD, ai dis- 
traugat, pop-cyed, bumpy- 
nosed upwardly mobile 


_ Brnx native, came on aft- 


erwards and said that $9 
and 44/160 percent of what 
McCord had spilled was 
true. Caulficid was anoth- 
er interesting case. A man 
eaten alive by ambition, 
he was ¢ver on the watch 
for advancement in admin- 
{stration espionare Cire:cs 
and his ero was wounced 
by John Mitchell who 
treated him as “‘only a 
bodyguards.”’ 

Caulfield slightly laun- 
dered McCord’s version of 
what he had told him dur- 
ing one of their renezvous: 
McCord: said Caulfield 
arncd him, ‘You know if 
the administration gets its 


_ back to the wall it will 


have to take steps to de- 
fend itself.’’ 

Caulfield scrubbed it up 
a bit to read: ‘‘Jim, Ihave 
worked with these people 
and I know them to be as 


, tough-minded as you and 
itself,” 


Caulfield serubbed it up-\ 


_ a bit to read: mim, I have, 
‘worked with these people 


t 


and I isnow them to be as 
.tough-minded as you and 
. I. oe 

They weren’t saints, ci- 


‘ ither of them, but they ore 
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*s Enough new information has come 


«out of the Watergate-Pentagon Papers | 


investigation so that accounts can be 

-better squared on the involvement of 
one key department, the Central Intel- 

ligence Agency. 7 -> 

The CIA looked bad in the wake of 

» disclosures that at White House re- 
quest it had provided assistance to the 

-burglars of the office of Daniel 


er as 


. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and that it 


- cooperated in compiling a psychologi- 
“cal profile of Ellsberg. We said at the 


; ‘time that this involvement compro- 


‘ mised and discredited the CIA. 

Since then, there has come some 
-.yather remarkable testimony from 
General Robert E. Cushman, former 
- deputy director of the agency, General 
Vernon Walters, currently deputy 
director, and Richard M. Helms, who 


- f° was director of CIA in the period cov- 
’ * ering both the Elisberg and the Water-. 
» gate episodes. Although CIA docs not 


‘. emerge blame-free, the new disclo- 
- sures do afford a better perspective, 


* and do place the agency’s role in a 
. 
~ more favorable light. 


‘To recapitulate: General Cushman 
? used bad judgment in helping burglars 


* —E. Howard Hunt and Gorden Liddy, 
. though it is fairly clear he did not 
™ know: their mission, and though CIA 
* assistance to them was halted even 


', before the burglary took place. Helms 
* used similar bad judgment in ac- 


[ , quiescing on the Elisberg profile. So 
GE 


Se 


- The CIA ina Better Light 


eLpening Star 
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much for the Ellsberg-Pentagon Pa- 
pers period in 1971. 

In the 1972 period: following the ar- 
rest of the Watergate burglars, high. . 
White House officials evidently at- 
tempted on several occasions to un- 
load major responsibility on CIA for 
what happened, and to get the agency 
to help scuttle the F'BI's investigation. 
Helms and General Walters deserve 
great credit for refusing to go along 
with the White House suggestions, 
which Senator McClellan descrived as 
“beyond impropriety.”’ 

Should Helms and Walters have 
gone to the President, or Congress, 


with that information? Perhaps so. In , 


retrospect, it is understandable that 
they did not. Lymsn Kirkpatrick, a 
former CIA official, wrote recently in 
the New York Times: 

“In fairness to CIA and other de- 
partments involved, the role of the 
White House staff should not be under- 


_estimated. It is not the custom of the 


bureaucracy to question a call from 
the executive offices. It is assumed 
that the President’s people know what 


. they are doing. While they may not 


inform the President of all details, it is 
usually believed they are operating 
under approved policy guidelines.”’ 
The point is worth remembering. It 
is one thing to have been marginally 


. compromised. It is another te have 


used the power and authority or the 
White House to plot the compromising. 
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WILLIAM SAFIRE 


In one of the most re- 
markable statements ever 
issued by the White House, 
the President made these 
confessions: 

1. A bureaucratic civil 


. war took place in the intel- 


ligence community in 1970, 
pitting J. Edgar Hoover’s 
FBI against our foreign 
intelligence agencies on 
the issue of whether to re- 
‘sume authority, ended in 
1966, permitting U.S. 
agents to burglarize for 
national security reasons. 
Hoover, who did not want 


_his men involved in this 


kind of operation, won. 
Cooperation between agen- 
cies bogged down and our 


- intelligence ‘‘deteriorat- 


” 


ed. 

2, The President stated 
“I approved’’ the creation 
of the unit called ‘‘the 


- plumbers’’ to investigate 


national security leaks aft- 


-- er the publication of the 


Pentagon papers, and “y 
told.Mr. Krogh that as a 
matter of first priority, this 
unit should find out all it 
could about Mr. Ellsberg’s 
associates and his mo- 
tives.’’ The picture this 
calls to mind of a U.S. pres- 
ident acting as angry spy- 


_master is disheartening. 
3. The President assert- | 


ed he told Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Petersen to ‘‘confine his 
investigation to Watergate 
and stay out of national 
security matters.’’ That 
means the President ob- 
structed the investigation 
to the extent he felt neces- 
sary to protect national 
security. If his accusers 
want to say that makes him 
part of a cover-up, SO be it, 
which also applies to the 
next point: 

4. The President said “‘I 


“instructed Mr. Haldeman 


: \. 


HS/HC- Fy"f | Approve 


’ 


and Mr. Ehrlichman to 
ensure that the investiga- 


“tion of the break-in not 


aor either an unrelated 


Fer haeame 20ch4/08104 


or the activities of the 
White House investigations 


awnit: 


1 


S. “It is clear that unethi- 
cal, as well as illegal, ac- 
tivities took place in the 
course of that 1972 cam- 
paign. None of these took 
place with my specific 
approval or knowledge. a 
The President is a lawyer, 
and is advised by men who 
are careful about every 
word in a written state- 
ment; the addition of the 
word ‘‘specific’’ before 
“approval or knowledge’”’ 
is probably the greatest 
single confession of error 
in the document. 

The President’s confes- 


- sions — and these are only 


a handful of those made in 
the statement —- are con- 
fessions of error, not of 
guilt. He says he mis- 
judged; he did not intend; 
he ‘‘should have been more 
vigilant.” But in terms of 
the commission of a crime, 
he admits nothing. 


Since the statement 
seems to raise more ques- 
tions than it answers, why 
did the President issue it? 

It enables the men he 
mentions — Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman, Krogh, depu- 
ty CIA chief Walters—to 
testify truthfully without 
sceming disloyal to the 
President. 


It puts information out in 
a big bucket — not drop by 
drop, as in the cartoon of 
water torture inflicted on 
the Republican party in the 
post-Harding era. 


It reminds the fair-mind- 
ed of the context of the 
times: now that Vietnam is 
over, we tend to forget the 
fury of the opposition to the 
war and the real domestic 
threats some of the protest- 
ers posed. 


It tries to separate dirty 


politics, which is uncon: > 


scionable, from the dirty, 
but somewhat more con- 
scionable business of 


EVCRDIRG BHERMbo2 


security. | 
It lays the basis for a 


GOOFSI0 92S 


* THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1973 


= Admission of Error, Not Guilt 


news conference in which - 


the President can speak 
like a lawyer in court, 
making references to a 
detailed brief, and not like 
a defendant telling the sto- 
ry for the first time. 


Most important, the 
statement focuses atten-~- 
tion on the dilemma that 
drew the Nixon adminis- 
tration into the supersnoop 
business in the first place: 
At what point does the de- 
fense of our system corrupt 


our system? 


It is satisfying to say, 
‘«An obsession with securi- 
ty leads to political para- 
noia, and the overreaction 
to dissent turns leaders 
into would-be dictators.” 
Or, in regard to association 
with people you have de- 
graded by requiring thern 
to do the dirty work, to 
apply the adage, “When 
you lie down with dogs, 
you get up with fleas.”’ 


There is much truth in 
that, but how far are we 
willing to take the 
argument? How do we pro- 
tect our secrets? Is it such 
a good idea to try to uncov- 
er another country’s 
secrets? Do we need a cov- 
ert operation in CIA at all 
anymore? 


The President, after two 
months, has decided upon 


"a strategy to deal with 


Watergate: To admit error 
rather than guilt, and to 


change the battleground: 


from ‘‘was the President 
involved in these sleazy 
political shenanigans ?’’ to 
a loftier ‘‘what liberties 
are we prepared to give up 
for national security?” 


For a man with his back 
to the wall, it is a daring 


strategy, but itis risky, too. 


— for one of the fruits of 


the detente Nixon brought ' 


about is a long-awaited 
lessening of the lust for 
ng another is a 
growing reltictance to sub- 
vert the law in the name of 
national security. : 
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” What Ervin 


One of the sadder as- 
‘pects of the Watergate 
* affair is the reaction of 


_* those very sincere people 


“who insist on minimizing 


_ its significance. 


AS every newspaper in 


f 


>“ the country is well aware | 


by this time, one of the 
major themes of these pro- 


_testers is that the newspa- : 


pers themselves are the 


real culprits in blowing up 


the story out of all propor- . 


tion to its real importance. 
Another is that what hap- 
pened is par for the course 


in American politics. As . 


one reader wrote The Star- 
. News: 


o'- “The Watergate case, as 


‘an instance of political - 


“espionage and misuse of 
campaign funds, is surely 
not the heinous crime the 

- ‘media make of it. Ameri- 


‘can politics has been cor-— 
“"\pupt, venal and self-cen- 


‘tered as far back as mem- 
ory permits.” 


Maybe so. Yet this wide- 


and Co. 
' — but in government as a 
whole. 


It is a reaction to be 
expected in foreign coun- 
tries. In China and the 
Soviet Union, where such 
goings on are indeed rou- 


tine stuff, virtually. no. 


mention of Watergate has 
appeared in the press, 


Western Europeans, who 


know something about po- 
litical scandals, are more 


impressed by the intensity ° 


of American reaction than 
by the affair itself. The 
South Vietnamese are re- 
ported to be secretly de- 
lighted to find another 
government apparently as 
corrupt as theirown. . — 


- Still, it is not excessively 
naive to say that Water- 
gate is very far from being 


-. par for the course in 


ly held attitude reflects a. 


; cynicism that is, in fact, 
' something new in Ateri- 
: ean political life. And it is 

also, perhaps, a measure 
of how far the Watergate 


affair itself has under- - 


_-mined public confidence — 


not only in the perform: 


ance of this administration 


American politics. 
Charges of criminal con- 
spiracy reaching into the 
heart of the White House 
and the top levels of the 
federal administration are 
anything but routine. The 


; idea that politics — and by 


extension politicians and 
the government itself — 


are inherently corrupt and - 


venal, if not downright 
crooked, amounts to a 
considerable injusticé to a 
gréatsmany perfectly hon- 


est and dedicated men and 
women. 

This, it seems to me, is a 
growing misconception 


that can. cause real injury | 


if left unchecked. And it is 
perhaps in this area that 


the hearings presided over -. 


Can Do fo 


r 


by Sen. Sam Ervin, D-. 


N.C., can make their 
greatest contribution in 
neutralizing the poisons 
generated by the Water- 
gate case. 
There are problems, of 
course, in holding hear- 
_ ings in public while grand 
juries still are hearing 
evidence and handing 
down indictments on spe- 
cific criminal charges 
connected with the case. It 
is quite true that the prob- 
- Jem of granting immunity 
from prosecution to some 


witnesses before the com- ° 


mittee is a delicate one 
which could complicate 
the work of the grand ju- 
ries. It is possible that the 
evidence presented to the 
Senate committee may to 


some degree prejudice the © 


judicial machinery. 
Jt also is possible that 
the Senate hearings may 


result — at least for the’ 


short run — in a further 
decline of public confi- 
dence in the administra- 
tion. The announced pur- 
pose of the committee is to 
educate the public and to 


feet 


ay 
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America 


determine what new laws . 
may be needed to correct 
the abuses of the past, and | 
that may be a painful 
process. 

" Yet no less important, 
quite certainly, than the 
process of determining | 
criminal responsibility 
and punishing guilty indi- 
viduals. By itself, the judi- 
cial process is unlikely to 
provide the public with a 
clear perception of where 
we have been in this affair 
and where we must go 
from here. As the commit- 
tee vice chairman, Sen. 
Howard Baker, R-Tenn., 
putit: . 

“Although juries will 
eventually determine the 
guilt or innocence of per- 
sons who have been and . 
may be indicted for specif- 
ic violations of the law, it 
is the American people 
who must be the final 


- judge of Watergate.” 


And, if the committee 
does its job, that judg- 
ment certainly will not be 
that the government as a 
whole is corrupted and 
unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the American 


-people. Quite on the con- 


trary, the real lesson that 
will be learned is that the 
Watergate affair was a 
grotesque aberration engi- 
neered by people. ‘with pre- 
cious little knowledge of 
the American political sys- 
tem and the permissible 
limits of political conduct. 
The essential job of the 
committee, in short, is to 
restore the confidence of 
the people in the system of 
government in this coun- 
try and the integrity of the 
vast majority of those who 
sefve the system. And that 
is a far more important 


T , _ a bee _ ae A as objective than sending a 
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It is not too early in the 


Watergate business to. 


start drawing lessons and 
thinking about reform. 
_Following are a few of the 
more obvious things that 
might be done to improve 
the quality of government. 
1. Abolish the FBI and 
CIA. Both have become 
intensely bureaucratized 
agencies with too many 
activities — electronic 
eavesdropping, keeping 
secret dossiers on citizens 
and members of govern-, 
‘ment, collecting intelli- 


_ gence for domestic politi- - 
. cal manipulation — char-. 


acteristic of secret-police 
functions in a totalitarian 
state.. 


pve 


Entrenched police bu- 
‘yeaucracies are not only 


unattractive in an open 


society but also danger- 
ous. With their blackmail 
powers over political lead- 
ers and their ability to 
harass their enemies, they 
become small states with- 
in the state. 

The best way to dispose 
of their threat is to dis- 
solve such bureaucracies 
periodically — every 10 
‘years perhaps — and 
empower Congress to cre- 
ate such new national po- 
lice bureaus as may from 
time to time seem neces- 
sary. 

This might even improve 
police and intelligence 

‘ performance, since new 
government agencies tend 
to be dynamic and effec- 
tive while aged ones be- 
come absorbed in internal 
politics and wasteful, pos- 
sibly dangerous plots for 


ans 


Needless to say, Con- 
gress should be cautious 
about permitting person- 
nel carryover when aboli- 
shig one set of police agen- 
cies and establishing its 
successor. Amateurism at 
the police station is al- 
ways preferable to the ef- 
ficiency of a Gestapo or 
KGB. 

2. Gét the President off 
Mt. Olympus. The impor- 
tant thing is to restore his 
contact with American 
life. At present he is treat- 
ed like a live mummy, 
wrapped tightly in his 
own highly peculiar work 
problems and sealed off 


- from the living world in 


the famous O val Tomb. 
Periodically, Presidents 
ought to be compelled to 
drive their cars in a rush 
hour, catch a taxi in the 
rain, and wait their turn 
for a drugstore-counter 


bly impossible — because 
of our hundreds of thou- 
sands of armed maniacs — 
we may have to be satis- 
fied with more modest in- 
roads upon his grandeur. 
His emperor’s fleet of 
transport vehicles, for 
example, can mostly be 
disposed of. His assistants 
can surely make do with 
taxi or bus. 


He should be placed 
under some _ inexplicit 
compulsion to maintain 
modest contact with the 
public. Once a month, per- 
haps, he might be required 
to sit in fromt of TV camer- 
as and talk to us about 
what is going on. Regular 
news conferences might be 


lunch. Since this is proba- . 


discourse between man 
and group, encourage pos- 
turing and place corrupt- 
ing importance on show- 
business skills or lack of 
them in politicians. 

3. Get the President out 
of show business. The 
present grotesque impor- 
tance accorded ‘‘Charis- 
ma’’ among presidential 
politicians reflects the 
disagreeable tendency in 
American life to look upon 
the President as a super- 
‘star, complete with fan 
clubs to deluge him in 
postcards and letters 
whenever he appears on 
camera to call the faithful 
to composition. 


a 


4. Cut presidential cam- 
paigns to eight weeks. Out- 
law political advertising. 
Provide limited amounts 
of free TV, radio, newspa- 
per and billboard space 
for major candidates. 

Make the Internal Reve- 
nue Service start enforc- 
ing the gift-tax law on big 
contributions to politi- 
cians. And why not, as 
long as we are discussing 
the impossible, change the 
President’s term from four 
years to three? Four years 
is too long to wait for a 
referendum on presiden- 
tial performance. 

Considering the volatili- 
ty of the times, three years 
is probably too generous. 
The faster turnover in 
Presidents which would , 
result from the three-year . 
term would probably tend 
to make them more com- 
monplace and, therefore, 
less regal. It would compel 
them to keep in mind that, 
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Sen. Howard Baker, Sen. Sam Ervin (rom left) and counsel Sam Dash confer at today’s hearings. 


REFUSED TO TURN 


N CIA 


By MARTHA ANGLE 
and JAMES DOYLE 


Star-News Staff Writers : 
Convicted conspirator James W. McCord Jr. 
today told a Senate Committee that defendants 
in the Watergate case were subjected to White 
House pressure to blame the operation on the: 
Central Intelligence Agency and he alone re- 


sisted the pressure. 
McCord said that his co-defendants and his 


own attorneys tried last December to get him 
to go along with the story that the CIA had 
been behind the Watergate break-in and bug- 
ging. ' 

“T refused to do so,” he said, reading froma 
detailed memorandum he submitted to the 
Senate Watergate Committee on May 7. 


AT ONE POINT, McCord said, 
ald Alch, one of his attorneys, that “even if it 
meant my freedom, I would not turn on the 
organization that had employed me for 19 
years and wrongly deal such a damaging blow 
that it would take years for it to recover. . = 

By late December, McCord testified, ‘I was 
completely convinced that the White House 
was behind the... ploy... and would do what- 


ever was politically expedient at any one par-. 


ticular point in time to accomplish its ends.” 

During Christmas week, he said, he sent an 
unsigned letter to John J. Caulfield, a former 
White House aide who had first recruited Mc- 
Cord to handle security for the Republican 
National Committee and who then was enr 
ployed at the Treasury Department. 


he told Ger-- 
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Star-News Photographer Joseph Silvers. 


* - James W. McCord reads his opening state- 
ment at today’s Watergate hearing. 
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By late December, McCord testified, “I was 
gompletely convinced that the White House 
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ticular point in time to accomplish its ends.” 

During Christmas week, he said, he sent an 
unsigned letter to John J. Caulfield, a former 
White House aide who had first recruited Mc- \ 
Cord to handle security for the Republican 
National Committee and who then was em- 
ployed at the Treasury Department. 


THE LETTER, HE said, was designed to 
head off the alleged White House attempt to 
blame Watergate on the CIA. In substance, it 
said: : J 
“Dear Jack: Iam sorry to have to write you — 


- this letter. If (CIA Director Richard) Helms 


ie 


‘ 


ly 


goes and the Watergate operation is laid at - 

CIA’s feet where it does not belong, every tree 

in the forest will fall. It will be a scorched de- 

sert. 
“The whole matter is at the precipice right 

now. Pass the message that if they want it to 

blow, they are on exactly the right course. I’m 


sorry that you will get hurt in the fallout.” 
THE LETTER, McCord said, contained no 


' request that the White House contact him, If he 


had wanted to talk with Caulfield, McCord 


'- said, he could have telephoned him easily. 


McCord last Friday testified that Caulfield 
met with him three times in January of this 
year to transmit White House offers of execu- 
tive clemency, monetary payments and a fu- 
ture job if he would remain silent about the 
Watergate case. ; 

McCord also said he was “convinced” that 
Helms was fired as CIA chief last year so that | 
the White House could replace him with its own 
man and blame Watergate on the CIA. 

. McCord said he considered it part of a con- 
tinuing plot in the White House to effect 
“political control” over the agency. 

Reading from a previously prepared memo, 
McCord said he had been told that James R. 
Schlesinger, who replaced Helms as CIA chief, 
“would go along” with the White House plot to 
blame Watergate on the CIA. Schlesinger has 
since been nominated to be Secretary of De- 
fense. See HEARINGS, Page A-4. 


‘MAN WHO CALLED McCORD. 


A former New York policeman was hired by 
presidential adviser John D. Ehrlichman in 1969 
to conduct political syping operations under 
Ehrlichman’s direction and was paid secretly by 
President Nixon’s personal attorney, according 
to informed sources. 2 

| The sources said Anthony T. Ulasewicz carried — 
out a series of assignments from Ehrlichman that - 
ranged from a probe of Sen. Edward M... 
Kennedy’s Chappaquiddick accident to an inves- ° 
tigation of a teacher reportedly harassing Julie . 
Nixon Eisenhower in Florida. 

Ulasewicz has acknowledged he was the man 
with a New York accent who made a telephone 
call to James W. McCord Jr., offering him execu- 
tive clemency if he would plead guilty and re- 


-. main silent at his Watergate burglary trial. Mc- 


Lys. 


Cord, who described the clemency offer on Fri- 
day, was to resume his Senate testimony today. 
Acting under orders from Ehrlichman, it was 
learned, Ulasewicz at various times investigated 
alleged ties between Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, D- - 
Maine, and corporate polluters, checked on re- ° 
ported harassment of the President’s daughter, 
probed the finances of Sen. Hubert Humphrey’s . 
campaign, and investigated a Georgetown inci- . 
dent of unspecified nature involving House — 
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nation as attorney general may come by to- 
night, following what is expected to be favora- 
ble action by the Judiciary Committee today. 
Page A-7. 


Richardson owes his confirmation to the 
committee's confidence in the independence of 
his old Harvard Law School professor, Archi- 
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- Political spying operations for the White % 
House were carried out by a former New York ['¢ 
City policeman under John D. Ehrlichman’s };¢ 
direction starting in 1969, sources said. Page }¢ 
A-i. es a 

Senate action on Elliot L. Richardson’s nomi- [i 
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bald Cox, as special Watergate prosecutor, [:4 

Mary McGrory writes. Page A-9. +, | 
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James W. McCord today told a Senate com- 
mittee that he alone of the Watergate defend- 
ants resisted White House pressure to blame 
the burglary on the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. Page A-1. 


An effort to persuade CIA officials to inter- 


Watergate case carne less than a week after 
the break-in and was represented as ‘‘the 
President's wish,”” a CIA memo made public 
yesterday disclosed. Page A-6. 


A White House plan for widespread domestic 
espionage following the 1970 Cambodian inva- 
sion is under investigation by congressional 
committees. Page A-2. 
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HEARINGS 


McCord Reports 
Cover-up ‘| 


Continued From Page A-i 


McCord's former attor- 
ney, Alch, flew to Wash- 
ington from Boston today 
-to demand an opportunity 
to testify before the Senate 


. committee tomorrow on 


McCord’s accusations 
against. him. Representa- 
tives of his law firm said 
Alch has a 5 p.m. appoint- 
ment with committee 
counsel to demand rebut- 
‘tal time for the charges 


- made by McCord last Fri- 
day against his former, | ° 


lawyer. 

Alch associates said the 
Boston attorney came here 
because he has documents 

‘to back up his story and 
because he ‘‘thinks the 


committee might not put — 


him on the stand.” 

Under close questioning 
by the committee mem- 
bers, McCord was unable 
to say the offers for execu- 
tive clemency, money and 
a job after prison came 
directly from any official 
at the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President or the 


White House. And, he said, — 


the suggestion that he use 
as a defense that the Wa- 


tergate break-in was a 
CIA operation came from | 
his lawyer, Gerald Alch, - 
and not from any govern- . 


ment or campaign official. 


McCord mentioned con-. 


ii 
7 


we 


the 


> 


versations with fellow .; 


conspirator E. Howard 
Hunt and his late wife, 
with another convicted 
conspirator, Bernard Bar- 
ker, and with Caulfield. 


Sen. Herman Talmadge, . 


D-Ga., said at one point to - 
McCord, ‘‘You have not ! 


connected it with the 
White House or the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the 


President’ directly. Mc- | 


Cord did not counter this "| | 


statement, although in tes- 
timony Friday he said 
Caulfield told him Presi- 
dent Nixon was aware of 
their meetings. 


ON ANOTHER subject, 
McCord told the Senate 
committee that in January 
or February 1972 one of his 
co-conspirators, G. Gor- 
don Liddy, told him he was 
going to Las Vegas to 
‘“case’”’ the office of Hank 
Greenspun, editor of the 
Las Vegas Sun. 

Liddy told him Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell 
had indicated that Green- 
spun had ‘‘blackmail’’ in- 
formation linking a Demo- 
cratic presidential candi- 
date with racketeering 
elements. 

McCord said he person- 
ally tends to “disbelieve” 
any such information ever 
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el Liddy, he said, made — 
- two trips to Las Vegas — i 


in February and again in 
April 1972 — to plan “for 
an entry operation into 
Greenspun’s safe.” : 

McCord, in response to 


questions from committee 


members said that to the 
best of his knowledge 
there never was an actual 
break-in at Greenspun’s 
office. 

After the April trip, he 
said, Liddy told him of 
plans for the ‘‘entry team’’ 
to go from Greenspun’s 
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committee, he was anxious | 


300499R000200810002sarmation re- | 


garding possible violence 
against the committee and 
the Republican party. 

In February 1972, pipe 
bombs exploded at a police 
station in Manchester, 

_N.H. One of those arrested 
‘was carrying letters say- 
ing, ‘‘We have just 
bombed the offices of the 
Committee to Re-elect the 
President in New Hamp- 
shire.’? McCord said a 
bomb attack on committee 
offices in Manchester was 
obviously planned after 


_ the police station effort. 


A few days later, he said 


‘". another bomb exploded at 


‘. Republican county head- 


office to the Las Vegas |: 


airport ‘‘where a Howard 


Hughes plane would be |} 


standing by to fly the team 


to a Central American (© 
| 


country.” 
At one point in his 
mony, McCord said that 


among the reasons he had : 
to believe that the Repub- = 
lican campaign was en- | 
dangered was thhat he had | 
received information that . 


Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War had an office 
within the DNC at the 
Watergate. 

But in answer to a ques- 
tion from Sen. Lowell 
Weicker, Jr., R-Conn., 


McCord said he did not get | 
that information before ; 
June 17, the day of the ., 
break-in. He could not }} 
_ recall the source. 
It was at about this time, i 
McCord said, that another i 
co-defendant, E. Howard : 
‘Hunt “gold me he was in, | 
touch with a Hughes com- |- 


pany that might need my | 


services after the elec- . 


tion.” 
Both Hunt and Liddy : 


told him they had handled - 


testi- |: 


SS gee as 


a Howard Hughes contri- .. 


bution to the Nixon re- 


election campaign, Mc- | 


Cord testified. 


McCORD today also , | 
‘elaborated on the factors (7! 


quarters in Oakland, Calif. 

There were numerous 
threats, McCord said, 
against Mitchell and his 
wife, Martha. 

McCord said he was 
anxious to learn what 
groups were fomenting 
violence, who was funding 
them or encouraging them 
and what they were plan- 
ning next. 


He said he had ‘‘no indi- 
cation whatever’’ that 
Democratic party chair- 
man Lawrence O'Brien or 
Sen. George McGovern 
had any knowledge of such 
groups and their plans, but 
thought it possible that 


staff members ‘‘might be. 


working behind their 
backs to quietly 
encourage” certain radi- 
cal groups. 


**Y felt the Watergate 
operation might produce 
some leads answering 
some of these questions,” 
McCord told the commit- 
tee. ; 


“In hindsight, I do not 
believe that the operation 
should have been sanc- 
tioned or executed. How- 
ever, you asked me about 
my motivations at the 
time.” 


McCord testified today 


he pressed his old friend . 


Caulfield to ascertain 
whether -~ as McCord be- 
lieved — his telephone 
calls were being intercept- 
ed by the government. 


HE CONCEDED that he 


had deliberately made two 


| 


which persuaded him to =: 


participate in the Water- 
gate bugging venture in 
the first place. 
First and foremost, he 
repeated, was the 
“sanction” given the oper- 
ation by Mitchell and John 
W. Dean III, counsel to the 
’ President—sanction re- 
layed by Liddy. ; 

In addition, McCord 
said, as security director 
for Nixon’s re-election 


Hy 


- te st ‘ 


i 


telephone calls to foreign 
embassies in Washington 
in an attempt to be over- 
heard on government wir- 
etaps. But he denied that’ 


; this was a ploy to under- 


mine the government’s 


case against him. 


t 
1 


McCord said he made 
the calls to test the 
government’s honesty. He 
was convinced his own tel- 
ephone had been illegally 
wiretapped, he said, but 


: believed the government 


would probably deny it if 
asked about it in court. 


: He said he tried to be 


.. overheard on other taps on 
: | embassy telephones to see 
-if the government would 


‘admit overhearing him 


oa OF "* “T there, He said it didn’t. 


_ News reports today identi- 
‘fied the embassies as 
' those of Israel and Chile. 
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| Sources said he also 


a 


conducted a background 
check on Rep. Mario Biag- 


| gi, D-N.Y., candidate for 


i 
i 
“4 
i 
J 
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imayor in New York, and 


‘ looked into the possibility 


‘ that the brother of one 
| Possible Democratic presi- 

- dential contender had 
' been involved in a homo- 


; sexual incident in New 


York. 


SO WIDE was the net 
cast by Ulasewicz, sources 
said, that at one juncture, 
he was assigned to investi- 
gate the activities of a 
“Donald Simmons” in the 
1972 Wisconsin primary, 
only to discover that 
“‘Simmons’’ was actually 
Donald Segretti, alleged 
GOP saboteur indicted in 
Orlando, Fla., May 4 on 
charges of distributing a 
phony letter on Muskie 
Stationery accusing Hum- 
phrey and Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson of sexual miscon- 
duct. 

From 1969 to 1971, the 
sources said, Ulasewicz 
was carried on the law of- 
fice payroll of Herbert W. 
Kalmbach, 
Nixon’s personal attorney. 
Beginning in September 
1971, he received lump- 


“+ sum cash payments from 
- Kalmbach that in one in- 


stance totaled $30,000, it 
was reported. 

Ulasewicz has been 
identified in earlier news 


- reports as the agent whom 


_ Kalmbach used in contact- 

ing one or more of the sev- 
en convicted Watergate 
conspirators in regard to 
payments of ‘hush’? mon- 
ey in exchange for their 
silence about the involve- 
ment of high White House 
officials in the Watergate 
operation. 
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Egil Krogh Jr. (right) talks with his law- 
yer, Steven Shulman, as they leave U.S. 


worked out with Kalm- 
bach, sources said. 

McCord, who is expect: . 
ed to conclude his Senate 
testimony today, told the 
panel Friday that former 
White House aide John J. 
Caulfield in January 
transmitted offers of mon- 
ey, executive clemency 
and a future job in ex- 
change for silence about 
the Watergate incident. 

During that same time, 
McCord testified, he had 
received telephone mes- 
sages from an unidentified 
caller arranging the mcct- 
ings with Caulfield. Press 
reports have identified 
Ulasewicz as the anony- 
mous caller, 

It was Caulfield, sources 
said, who recommended 


Ulasewicz to Ehrlichman . 


shortly after he himself 
was hired in March 1969, 
to supervise legitimate 
“discreet investigations” 
and maintain liaison with 
federal law enforcement, 
agencies. Caulfield and 
Ulasewicz were former 
colleagues on the New 
York police force. - 

. Caulfield is expected to 
appear before the Senate 
committee later today or 
tomorrow. ; 


SOURCES said Caulfield 


and Ehrlichman first in- , 


terviewed Ulasewicz at 
the American Air, 


Guarda 
terminal: at LaGu dia j 


} 


. 


| 
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District Court here after Krogh met with 


Watergate prosecutors. 


Airport in New York in the 
spring of 1969, and Ula- 
sewicz began his 
“investigative’’ work in 
July of that year. Chappa- 
quiddick was his first as- 
signment, it was learned. 
Ulasewicz was told to 
use code names, avoid any 
mention of his | White 


"*House connection and re- 


port verbally to Caulfield, 
sources said. 

In a related develop- 
ment, the Scripps-Howard 
News Service reported 
that Ulasewicz has led 
Senate investigators on a 
tour of locations in the 
Washington area where he 
hid money for eventual 
distribution to the original 
Watergate defendants. 

That “hush money,” al- 
legedly given to the de- 
fendants in return for will- 
ingness not to implicate 
higher officials in the con- 
spiracy, was transmitted 
from Kalmbach to Ulasew- 
icz and then to the late 
Mrs. Dorothy Hunt, wife of 
one of the defendants. 


WASHINGTON’S Na- 


. tional Airport was a major 


“drop point’ for delivery 
of cash to Mrs. Hunt, and 


- one of Ulasewicz’s favorite 


locations, according to the 
story written by Scripps- 
Howard staff writer Dan 
Thomasson. 

His account said large 


sums of money were 


stashed in a locker at the : 


airport for pickup by Mrs. 
Hunt, who would gain ac- 


cess to the locker by re-. 


trieving a key Ulasewicz 
had taped in a hidden 
place in a telephone booth 


near the Eastern or Amer- | 
ican Airlines ticket count- .. 


ers. 


Mrs. Hunt was killed in _ 


a Chicago plane carsh in. 


December, and at the time ° 
of her death she has |: 


$10,000 in cash in her... 


purse. The amount which, 


she and others distributed 
to the defendants was 
more than $300,000, ac- 
cording to the Scripps- 
_ Howard story. 

‘The story also said some 


of the “hush money” was °. 


left in ‘‘some of the most , 


public places imaginable,” 
‘and usually was composed 
of $100 bills left in plain 
manila envelopes. 


~ CITING the case of one 


middle-man who allegedly _.. 


took $1,000 of the payoff 
money for ‘'expenses,’’ 
Thomasson’s story said 
investigators. believed 
some of the funds were 


“skimmed” ‘by those who ; 


handled thern. 

The Senate committee is 
expected to summon Ula- 
sewicz sometime after it 
has heard the testimony of 
McCord and Caulfield. 
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__ By OSWALD JOHNSTON 
F Star-News Staff Writer. 


Six days after the Wa- 
_ \ -tergate break-in last June, 

-. federal prosecutor Earl J. 
Silbert revealed at a rou- 

.. tine bond hearing involv- 

“cing the burglars that a 
bank draft of $89,000 link- 

* ed to Bernard L. Bar- 

«ker, one of the suspects, . 

* had been traced to a bank 

+n Mexico City. ee 

“~ That same day, June 23, 

*. 1972, according to recent 

"testimony before three 

** congressional committees, 
White House aides H.-R. 
Haldeman and John D. 
Ehrlichman tried to enlist 

- CIA cooperation in block- 

. dng an FBI investigation of 
an ill-defined Mexico City 
finance operation. 

- According to a memo by 
CIA deputy director Lt. 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters 

* which was prepared a few - 

.,days later but revealed 

| only yesterday, heading 

off the FBI probe was 

. deemed so. urgent that 

|. Haldernann told CIA offi- 
cials that day “‘it is the 
President’s wish’’ that 

# Walters go to FBI acting — 

director L. Patrick Gray 
III to call the FBI investi- 
gation off. ; 

In the annals of the 
complex Watergate affair, 
the details of the tortuous 
financial trial that led 
from a Houston mining 
company, through Mexico. 
City, to Barker and then to 
GOP fundraiser Maurice 
Stans’ safe did not surface 
for many weeks. 


TO WALTERS and to 
former CIA director Rich- 
ard M. Helms, who testi- 
fied yesterday in an open 
session of the Senate For- 
eign Relations committee, 
the connection was totally 
obscure last June. ; 

As Helms recalls it, he. 
was summoned by tcle- 
phone to be at the White, 
House at 1 p.m. June 23 to | 
discuss an unidentified 
subject and to come with 
Walters, a former aide to 
President Nixon who bare- 
ly six weeks before had 
been sworn in as CIA dep- 

» uty. 

Once in Ehrlichman’s 
office, Helms recalled, 
Haldeman told the men 
there was a danger the 
Watergate incident might 
be capitalized upon by the 
“opposition.””. Apparently 
some danger to the nation- 
al security likewise was 
invoked, as Heims recalls 
it, because ‘‘Haldeman 
also mentioned the Bay of 
Pigs, in an incoherent 

‘ statement I didn’t under 
stand.”’ 


THEN HALDEMAN 
gave his order: ‘It was 
decided at the White 
House,’’ Helms testified 
yesterday, that Walters 
should go to Gray and tell 
him that continued inv 
gation of the Mexican fi- 

-nance might jeopardize 
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. tion of the phrase ‘‘it is the 


Haldeman as issuing from 
_ the 


: in any way involved in the 


_ the Mexican money trans- 


Washington, D. C. Tuesday, May 22, 1973 
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Richard Helms testifies. . 
Walters, in a confiden- .Washington. The: drafts 


tial memorandum of the -° were: -cashed. through} ; gn apparent reference to 
same conversation, which . - Barker’s Miami. bank ac- |’ ghe Watergate inquiry- 

Sen, Stuart Symington (D- count before the money '.. This memorandum 
Mo.) in part revealed. at went back into a campaign | || quotes Gray as telling the 
‘yesterday’s hearing, put it safe used, in part, to fi- |"; president that the Water- 
more bluntly. ‘‘It is the nance Watergate spying. | gate case could not be 
President’s wish that you Some of these connec- covered u and that he 
go to Mr. Gray...’ is the _ tions between Watergate thought that Nixon should 


way he heard Haldeman’s 
order. , 

Helms yesterday insist- 
ed that he had no recollec- 


_ and the GOP campaign 
might never have been |. 
made had Haldeman’sj,. : 
order of June 23, been car- |:. 
ried out, and the Mexico |: 
City bank transaction, |: 
‘which Watergate prosecu-|.- 
tor Silbert revealed that]}:: 
‘day, might never have}! ~ 
been developed. The full]:. 

. details. of the Mexican|!:: 
transaction are still under] ‘., 
investigation by a federal|'. | 

«grand jury in Houston. al 

Helms, looking back], 
yesterday on that early 
stage of the Watergate), | 
scandal, stressed the] 

_seeming innocence of what, 

. Haldeman seemed to be 
asking him to do, even aft- 
er it had been revealed 
that the reason offered for 
- blocking the FBI probe — 
CIA operations in Mexico | fo 
. = Was spurious. - . ; 
Whether or not Halde- 

‘man spoke at. ‘‘the|' 
_- President’s wish.’ Helms | - 

made it plain, ‘“‘assistance 
- to the President hasn't 

been considered a crime 

_ until recently.” 

>) HE EXELAINED It 

«- was only six. days after: 
relation to the agency,” — man spoke, the full import |. 


‘of Watergate ‘was un- 
and by June 26 the CIA known, he could not under- |; 
director and his deputy, 


i : stand what a Mexican]. 
were trying to tell White |. bank transaction had to do |" 
House aides they could not ‘with the incident j 
invoke CIA operations to — Later, as the: scope of |!" 
block the FBI probe. P the case began to widen, |: 

Ogarrio, as the investi- Helms said, ‘‘My total 
gation eventually was to preoccupation was to keep 
reveal, bought $89,000 in =the CIA uninvolved in the |, 
bank drafts from Banco 


Internacional in Mexico whole matter — and I suc- 

City April 4, 1972.: _ceeded insodoing.”” 
The next day | 

drafts,plus $11,000 in cash, | 


President’s wish.*’-But he 
left no doubt that he re- | 
garded an order from: 


top. ‘‘When the 
President’s chief of staff 
spcaks to you,”’ he noted, 
‘“‘vou assume he speaks. 
with authority.” = 
Haldeman told the New 
York Times yesterday 
that the President was not 


Watergate cover-up. 


Helms revealed. yester-- 
day that the CIA immedi- 
ately checked the only 
conceivable link between 


fer and its own operations 
in Mexico. This was Man- 
uel Ogarrio Daguerre, an < — 
attorney to whom had re- 
ceived a $100,000 transfer 
from Gulf Resources and 
Chemical Corp. of Houston . 
as a bill payment April 3,. 
1972. , 
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i 


the 


to Nixon fund-raisers in 
Houston. The money was 
flown 


‘ 


immediately to 


In late November, a few |. 
_ weeks after 


summoned to 
as CIA director, 


H retirement age, 
| reassigned as @ 


o Iran. v 
| Stesent at that meeting 


: with the President, 
- recalled yesterday. 
Asked by sever a 
tors whether his remov 
| was related to 
"0 let the 
the White 
Watergate 
|; had one rep 
{| don’t know.’ 


| Walters’s 
\ of convers 
: ten last year but 
“| yesterday to the 


3 | - Times 

i a —quotes 

Star-News Photographer Joscph Silverman. , sional sources = ae 
: 1 os Gray as saying tha 


fa president, du : 
" , phone conversation, 
inquired about 


200010002-2  **, 


Nixon’s land- 
Helms was 
Camp David 
he was resigning 
ere six 

re reaching 
pea and being 
mbassador 
Haldeman was 


victory, 


told 


Helms 
al sena- 


his refusal 
CIA be used by 
House in the 
case, Helms 
ty: “1 honestly 


ANOTHER of 
“memorandums 
ation” — Writ- 
disclosed 
New York 
i py other congres- 


STILL 


ring a tele- 
had 


“the case,” 


get rid of those involve 
. re- 
The memorandum, P 
pared by July 13, is said Be 
be Walter’s recollection o 
a conversation held just a}. 
day earlier with Gray 


The document quotes 


Gray as saying that Presi- 
. dent Nixon had called him 
“a week earlier to congrat- 


ulate: him on FBI action 


‘frustrating an airplane 
’ “hijacking in San Francis- 


co. 
“Toward the end of the 
‘conversation,”’ according 


“to the Walters memoran~ 
’ dum, '‘the President asked 


him (Gray) if he chad 
talked to me (Walters) 
about the case. Gray re 
plied that he had. The 
President then asked him 
what his recommendation 
was in this casé 

The memorandum then 
continued: : 

Gray. had replied that 


‘the case could not be cov- 


ered up and it would lead. 
quite high and he felt that 


' the President should get 


rid of the people that were’ 
involved. Any attempt to 


'- involve the FBI or the CIA 
‘in this case could only, ~~ 
“prove a mortal-wound and 


would achieve nothing. 
“The President then 


"said, ‘Then I should get rid - 
- of whoever is involved, no 
“ matter how higo up?’ 


Gray replied that was his | 
recommendation. 

~“epThe President then 

asked what I thought and. 
Gray said my views were ~ 
‘the same as his. The Presi- 
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By OSWALD JOHNSTON 
. Star-News Staff Writer. , 

CIA Deputy Director Lt. Gen. Vernon A. 
Walters, in a memorandum prepared last 
June, said he was ordered by White House 
chief of staff H. R. Haldeman to interfere with 
an FBI investigation of the Watergate case and 
was told “it is the President’s wish” that he 
carry out the order. 

The memo was written a few. days after a 
June 23 White House meeting in which the or- 
der was relayed. to Walters in the presence of 
then—CIA director Richard M. Helms and 
presidential domestic adviser John D. Ehrlich- 
man. = 
The substance of the memo was revealed 
today in a hearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Helms, testifying to the 
committee, said he had no recollection that the 
President’s name was invoked on the June 23 
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Pressed by committee members, Helms de- 
clined to say ‘‘categorically”’ that Nixon’s 
name did not come up at the meeting. But he 
stressed he had no independent recollection 
that would back up what Walters wrote. 

DURING MORE than two hours of an open 
hearing, at the conclusion of which Helms was 
roundly praised by committee members for 
refusing to yield to White House pressure, 
Helms stressed that he gave orders after Wa- 
tergate that the agency was under no circum- 
stances to be linked with the widening scandal. 

Much of the testimony merely confirmed ear- 
lier disclosures of the campaign by White 
House aides Haldeman, John D. Ehrlichman 
and John W. Dean III to use the CIA to hinder 


- investigation of Watergate and too provide a’ 


cover for the five Watergate burglars. 

Helms made it plain, however, that his per- 
plexity was extreme in. the face of evidence 
that top-ranking White House aides, invoking 
presidential authority, were seeking to involve 
the agency in illegal activities. : 

7 See CIA, Page A-2 


At a Glance 


H. R. Haldeman told CIA officials ‘‘it is the 
President’s wish” that the agency tell the FBI 
to limit its Watergate investigation, acooérding 
to testimony on Capitol Hill today. Page A-1. 


Investigators are tracing the movements of 
the Nixon re-election campaign’s undercover 
operator, Donald H. Segretti, to Pittsburgh, 
San Diego, San Francisco, Milwaukee and 
Portland. Page A-1. 

Former Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell and 
former Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans 
plead not guilty to perjury and conspiracy 


charges at their arraignment in New York. 


Page A-8. 

Nixon campaign advisers were reported to 
have given hush money to Watergate defend- 
ants as recently as five weeks ago. Page A-8. 


—Star-News Photographer Joseph Silverman 


Former CIA Director Richard Helms pre- 
pares to testify before the Senate Foreign 


Relations Committee. 
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: “'President's Wish,’ 


Haldeman Quoted 


Continued From Page A-1 
Asked why he did not go 
personally to Nixon with 
his misgivings, Helms 
replied: ‘‘My interest was 


_ to keep the agency out of 
2 this case under all circum- 


stances, and [ wanted to 
eek as head of the agency 
_ to keep it out. 

“Y though I would be 


_ more successful doing this, 


than someone who came 


- along later,’’ Helms said. 


At another point in the 
‘hearing Helms was asked 
about the CIA role in the 
burglary of the Beverly 
- Hills offices of Daniel 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist. 

Helms indicated disgust 


| over White House requests 
of the agency he formerly 


headed. 
He said the CIA went 


"- along with requests for the 


assistance because 
“assistance of the Preis- 


“" dent has not been a crime’ 


until fairly recently."’ 
TWO WEEKS AFTER 
.the November election, 
Helms was informed by 
-Nixon that he would be 


. removed as CIA director 
. and reassigned as ambas- 


.sador to Iran. Helms has 
_refused to discuss his con- 
~versation with Nixon, on 
“the reasons for his remov- 
al, 


But in the face of wide- 


spread speculation in the 
wake of the most recent 


Watergate revelations that : 


- Helms’ departure was re- 


lated to his refusal to in- 
volve the CIA in the cover- 
up, 
pleaded ignorance when 
asked directly if that was 
the reason for his force 
resignation. 


The senators also 


pressed hard on the fact ; 


that Walters, Helms’ depu- 
ty who was specifically. 
chosen to do the White 
House bidding, was a for4 
mer interpreter for Nixon 


and had been the White , 


House choice to be CIA 
deputy. 

Helms admitted today, 
“T would have preferred to 
have an agency man put in 


‘the job.”" ° 


WHEN ASKED further 


by Sen, Charles H. Percy, 


R-Ill., why Haldeman and 
the other White House 
aides concentrated their 
attention on a White House 
appointee, Helms conced-' 
ed, “I thought it very odd 
at the time,"’ 

Committee members, 
Percy included, hastened 
to stress they meant no 
criticism of Walters, who 
in the face of the White 
House pressure, obeyed 
Helms’ directive and re- 
fused to cooperate. 
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Magruder: The man who turned 


President’s accounting, during the spring 


"and summer of 1970~a time of prolifer- 


ating campus riots, terrorist bombings 


‘and open warfare between “guerrilla- 


style groups” and the police, Intelligence 
gathering, Mr. Nixon said, was in trouble 


; at the time because the FBI had aban- 


i cause the 


doned “certain types of undercover op- 
erations”—including burglaries—and be- 
aging TIloover was in the 
process of breaking off relations with ev- 
ery other agency in the field, 


Breaking and Entering 
The President convened a crisis mect- 


‘ing of the major intelligence agencics in 


June; they returned a report calling, 
among other things, for “surreptitious 
entry—breaking and entering, in cffect— 


‘on specified categories of targets” in the 


national-security field. The President ap- 


| proved the plans in July but called them 
iOfF five days later on Hoover's pro- 
‘tests, and they were never implemented 


(box). Still, said Mr, Nixon, some of 


‘the plans involved foreign intelligence 


matters, and the documents describing 


‘them—the John Dean papers—remain 


“extremely sensitive” to this day, 

The vacuum in intelligence gathering 
continued, Mr, Nixon said, and he moved 
the White House into it, first trying to 
ramrod the established agencies ‘with a 
special Intelligence Evaluation Commit- 
tee—and later, in 1971, organizing the 
scerct in-house gumshoe squad known 
formally as the Special Investigation Unit 
and informally as the “plumbers.” 

The unit, headed by Egil Krogh and 
staffed by Waterbuggers-to-be G. Cor- 
idon Liddy and E. Howard Hunt, was 
first assigned to the leak of the Penta- 
gon papers by Daniel Ellsberg to The 
New York Times. It looked at the time, 
Mr. Nixon said, like a “security leak of 
unprecedented proportion”; he directed 
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his motives”—and the burglary at the of- 
fice of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist followed, 
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ported to the judge in the Ellsberg trial 
after learning about it this spring, But he 
added that, given the stress he put on 
national security, he could “understand 
how highly motivated individuals could 
have felt justified in engaging in specific 
activities I would have disapproved.” 
When the political scandals of 1972 
broke, Mr. Nixon said, his single fear was 
not that the truth of Watergate might 
out but that the inquiry might blunder 
into covert national-security operations. 
Mis fears were quickened by the involve- 
ment of one of his plumbers, Uunt, in 
the Waterbugging, and by a report to 
the President—he didn’t say from whoi 
—“that there was a possibility of CIA in- 
volvement in some way.” He accordingly 
told his two top hands, H.R. Haldeman 
and John Ehrlichman, to see that the in- 
vesligation was restricted to Watergate 
and prevented from exposing either CIA 
or plumber operations. Four wecks ago, 
in his TV spcech on ‘the scandals, Mr. 
Nixon embraced Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man even as he bade them farewell; 
now, naming no names, he said some of 
his people “may have gone beyond amy 
directives ,.. in order to cover up any in- 
volvement they or certain others might 
have had in Watergate.” 


When the Shouting Stops 


The first audience for the statement 
was the White House press corps, a 
body now almost at open war with the 
Administration’s front men—and the 
newsmen received it with almost un- 
precedented ferocity, Garment and the 
President’s newly appoirited special 
counsel on Watergate, J. Fred Buzhardt, 
took turns not answering questions about 
the 1970 breaking-and-entering plans, “I 
have no authority to declassify the docu- 
ment,” Buzhardt finally protested. “Class- 
ified or otherwise,” one reporter shouted 
back, “do you realize you are leaving 


unanswered the question of whether or - 


not the President of the United States 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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SECRET POLICE 


i the low-key, bureaucratic language 
used by the President last week, they 
were “specific options for expanded in- 
telligence operations.” What that really 
amounted to, however, was the most 
wide-ranging — sceret police operation 
ever authorized—however briefly—in. the 
peacetime United States, Ib called for 
an unprecedented cooperative effort by 
the nation’s most powerful intelligence 
agencies: the TBI, CEA, National Se- 
curily Ageney and Defense Litclligence 
Agency. And it paved the way for bug- 
ging, burglary, perhaps even blackmail 

y government agents against American 
cilizens~among them Tederal employees, 
antiwar activists, campus radicals and 
militant Black Panthers—as well as for- 
eign students and diplomats. 

The plan was operational for only five 
days in the summer of 1970, and the 
Administration says it was. never im- 
plemented. But the potential was strik- 
ing. “When you read it,” predicted a 
Congressional source, “it will send chills 
up and down your spine.” More chilling 
still, there was mounting evidence last 
week that the plan had helped spawn 
Watergate, the break-in at Danicl Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist’s office—and a string 
of other burglaries by clandestine op- 
eratives of the Nixon Administration. 

Risks: Under the original plan, the FBI 
was authorized to take on foreign in- 
telligence assignments insido the U.S. 
(ernbassy break-ins, for example), while 
the CIA got a green light to run its own 
dornestic operations—including, News- 
WEEK learned, spying on high U.S. offi- 
cials who were suspected of being se- 
curity risks, One of the proposals would 
have created a new cadre of “super 
CIA agents” for domestic missions, opera- 
tives who could not be traced to the 
agency and whose identity and assign- 
ments would be concealed from all but 
the highest agency officials. “The whole 
purpose,” said one source familiar with 
the document, “was to try to get in- 
formation on matters the Administration 
felt endangered national security by 
whatever means were considered neces- 
sary. But a lot of what was proposed 
didn’t deal with national security at all, 
In many ways it seems like just an excuse 
for domestic spying.” 

Similar activities had been carried out 
routinely by the FBI against foreign 
agents from World War II through the 
mid-60s. What made the new strategy 
so significant was the way it broadened 
the target to include domestic radicals 
and other citizens whose direct tics to 
foreign governments were questionable 
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best. Tt also brought the overscas-ori- 
ted CIA, DIA and NSA into a far 
wre comprehensive domestic partner- 
ip with the FBI, in the process crasing 
any of the carefully drawn limits by 
aich these agencies had previously 
sen bound—at least on the record. 

The background of the plan, sketched 
st week in the President’s Watergate 
uiement and amplified by several in- 
ltigence experts, was as fascinating as 
e¢ document itself, At the time it was 
‘epared, in June of 1970, FBI boss J. 
dgar Ifoover, then 75, seemed to many 
eh government ollicials to be losing his 
‘ip. More important, the bureau scemed 
iralyzed in terms of its own intelligence 
ork—and cut off from other agencies. 
Seeret lawbreaking had been part of 
ic FBI repertoire since 1941. With the 
rmal or tacit approval of cach succecd- 
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\ Jolin May—-Now York Times 
A question of intelligence: Huston 
(above), Iloover with the President 


rink or nod—Ifoover mounted a broad 
tray of illegal “special programs.” 
rents tapped telephones, bugged rooms 
nd traced mail to and from subjects un- 
cr investigation. “We had a virtually 
ree hand,” recalled one bureau veteran. 
The boys would do what they had to 

And if they got caught, Hoover 
yonld disavow them.” The free hand 
neluded the = “surreptitious — entry” 
breakings and entering) mentioned last 
yveck by the President, infiltration of 
uspect groups and the blackmailing of 
oreign diplomats—studying their person- 
ilitics, then Turing them into compromis- 
ng situations to get information. 

Spy Rings: Following a 1965 White 
louse order, Hoover dropped the dirti- 
st of those tricks. The nation that once 
:pplauded their use against Nazi sabo- 
curs and Communist spy rings was now 
ess enthusiastic about counterespionage 
ae turned against college kids 
ind antiwar matrons., 

Some former FBI officia aPREOY a.Fo 
ione of this interfered with the FBI's 
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effectiveness. But there is solid evidence 
that Lloover had not kept up with chang- 
ing styles of radical activity, and that he 
had largely ended liaison between his 
men and other investigative agencies. 
“We read about the Columbia University 
riot in the papers,” one veteran agent re- 
called, “IIcll, we were getting half our 
information from the newspapers.” 

By the summer of 1970, the White 
Ilouse was scriously concerned over the 
wave of domestic unrest apparently fo- 
mented by radicals and ghetto militants. 
By one accounting there were 1,792 
campus demonstrations in the 1969-70 
school ycar alonc—plus 274 cases of 
arson, fourteen bombings, cight deaths 
and 7,500 arrests, More than 200 cops 
were attacked in racial incidents be- 
tween January and November of 1970— 
with 173 wounded and 23 killed. Spe- 
cifically, there was concern about such 
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groups as Weatherman and the Panthers 
(were they receiving funds from coun- 
tries in North Africa and the Carib- 
bean?) and suspicion that Arab students 
in the U.S. might be plotting to sabotage 
Mideast peace talks at the U.N. “What 
the hell were we to do?” demanded for- 
mer White House aide Tom Charles 
Huston last week. “Wait until people got 
killed? Tho President did not Fliers he 
had adcquato information to deal with 
the magnitude of this problem.” 

Mr, Nixon’s solution was a joint meet- 
ing with Hoover, CIA boss Richard 
Helms, Lt. Gen. Donald V. Bennett of 
the DIA and Vice Adm. Noel Gayler of 
NSA. Out of this session grew the idea 
for unifying and expanding critical intel- 
ligence activities. Perhaps the key fig- 
ure, however, was young (then 29) 
Huston, who ‘was assigned by the White 
House to help draft the plan and who 
seemed obsessed by the threat of do- 
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cern that continued unrest at the time 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


migh@Mave prompted the wide-spread 


_repression of civil libertics. 


The result, Newswurk learned, was 
that a plan for traditional countcrintelli- 
gence aimed at forcign agents soon met- 
amorphosed into a new scheme in which 
“heavy methods” would also be focused 
on Panthers, the Berrigan brothers, SDS 
and other leftist groups, draft dodgers 
and deserters. It proposed opening radi- 
cals’ mail and harassing them with tax 
audits, “It is a totally far-right view,” 
said one Congressional source, “It fre- 
quently brings up the question of legali- 
ty and concludes that the problem is too 
great to consider legal nicctics.” 

Pigeonholed: On July 23, 1970, the 
plan was approved by Mr. Nixon. But 
the approval was withdrawn five days 
later, after IToover refused to go along. 
The FBI boss had scrawled objections 
on almost every page; he may also have 


uvi 
been loath to share the bureau's sole 
responsibility for domestic operations. In 
any event, Hoover protested to Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell, who backed 
Hoover's case. Some six months after the 
plan was officially pigeonholed, however, 
copics were distributed within an inter- 
departmental intelligence unit set up by 
Assistant Attorney General Robert Mar- 
dian—later a top Nixon campaign aide. 

Tho plan was dead but its spirit ap- 
parently lingered on. Over the next two 
years, Newsweek learned, undercover 
agents for the Administration made sur- 
reptitious entries to undermine the de- 
fense in at least three cases against rad- 
icals: the Panthers, the Berrigans and 
the Chicago Seven. White House counsel 
John Dean, who had worked with Mar- 
dian’s group, obviously considered his 
copy of the plan worth filing. Also work- 
ing with Mardian, as a Treasury repre- 
sentative, was ex-FBI man G. Gordon 


‘iota GBIReriary and. the 


plot now known as Watergate. 
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BIG DEALS IN SAN CLEMENTE 


As if Watergate weren’t enough, yet another embar- 
rassment bobbed up Jast weck to haunt President Nixon— 
the curious story of how he came to be lord of the manor 
at La Casa Pacifica, his palmy, 29-acre estate in San 
Clemente, Calif. Questions about the deal had been 
bobbing up ever since Mr. Nixon bought the mansion that 
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is now the Western White House in 1969 for $1.5 milion. 
Two weeks age the Santa Ana Register reported that 
AGIANRDP8 400499 ROQD200D4 G002+2¢ with money 
left over from his 19. residential campaign. The report 
brought an angry denYftrom the White House. 

But when the details were finally released last week, 
the story got curiouser and curiouser. As the White ITouse 
told it, the original down payment was financed by a 
$625,000 lean to the President from his friend Robert 
G. Abplanalp, the millionaire machinist who perfected 
the aerosol spray valve. The deal was handled by Mr. 
Nixon’s former personal Jawyer, Herbert Kalmbach, the 
man who ran the $1.7 million campaign fund that was 
tapped in 1972 to pay the Watergate burglars. 

Originally, Mr. Nixon had hoped to sell all but 5,9 acres 
of the property to a “suitable buyer”—perhaps the trustees 
of a proposed Nixon Presidential library. But as the 
White Ilouse told it Iast week, Abplanalp himself bought 
the land nearly two and a half years ago, for $1,249,000. 
Oddly enough, no decd was recorded. 

Whatever questions remained, the President could 
boast of a notable deal. After all the intricacies were 
netted out, he owned one of the choicest homes in Cali- 
fornia for a total investment of $374,514—and thus far 
he had actually paid just $33,500, 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

approved felonies?” Jeered another: “You 
certainly know enough about law to know 
that, Fred.” At yet another point, a re- 
porter demanded furiously when the 
President was going to submit to ques- 
tioning himself; the answer, leaked in- 
formally later, was, not until the press 
stops shouting at his people. 

The scene was ill-tempered, but the 
statement looked little better on second 
reading, It pledged at the outset not to 
put “a national security ‘cover’” on Wa- 
tergate—and proceeded to put one on 
parts of the Watergate cover-up and 
most of the collateral scandals as well. 
It moderated the President’s position 
- only enough to accommodate damaging 
evidence that had already come out and 
to kecp other embarrassments—notably 
the Dean papers—bottled up. 


What He Didn’t Say 


Otherwise, the statement pleaded Mr. 
Nixon’s innocence of everything. It re- 
ferred only glancingly or not at all to the 
related fast practices Watergate has 
come to stand for—the political dirty 
tricks, the under-the-table funding, the 
shredding and burnbagging of evidence, 
the influence-peddling case that brought 
a former Attorney General and a former 
Commeree Secretary under indictment. 
And it refused to acknowledge the clear 
linkages between the 1969-71  secret- 
_ police operations sanctioned by the Pres- 
ident and the 1972 political marauding 
that he says caught him by surprise. 
They had “no connection,” said Mr, Nix- 
on, But they did, in style, zeal, method, 
personnel~and soul. 

The statement was vulnerable as well 
on point after specific point: 

a The Hoover Problem: The passage in 
the statement about the low estate of 
American intelligence gathering in the 
last days of J. Edgar Hoover amounted 
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to a confession by the President that he 
couldn’t control or fire the man he held 
responsible, “If the FBI under J. Edgar 
Ifoover wasn’t dependable,” one GOP 
senator asked, “why keep him on?” One 
well-wired source offered Newswrrx a 
reason: Hoover had in his files some ma- 
terials regarded by the Administration as 
“very, very damaging to persons on the 
White House staff,” and he was not 
above using them to insure his tenure in 
office. He served, in any case, until his 
death a year ago; his most private files 
were thereafter removed to his home 
by his deputy and lifelong friend Clyde 
Tolson and have never surfaced, 
aw The Ellsberg Break-in: The President’s 
apparent inability to cope with Hoover 
led in turn, by his own narrative, to the 
creation of his own security-police unit 
when the Pentagon papers broke. The 
available evidence suggested that he 
overreacted—that the publication of the 
papers was far more an embarrassment 
than a threat to national security and 
that the FBI in any event had known 
for more than a year that Ellsberg had 
been copying the documents. Mr, Nixon 
nevertheless put his plumbers on the 
case; his protest that he would never 
have approved a burglary in this nation- 
al-security case sorted oddly with his 
admission that he had said yes to a 
whole run of them—at least in theory— 
the year before. His defense, indeed, 
rested on the odd proposition that he 
had been concerned enough about intel- 
ligence leaks to create a covert-opera- 
tions unit, but not enough to ask there- 
after what it was doing. 

Mr, Nixon did not even mention that 
his black squad had drawn the CIA 
into the caper in a support role, in plain 


violation of the laws barring it from 


domestic operations. The agency's for- 
mer director, Richard Helms, now in 
less-than-happy exile as ambassador to 


Iran, and its surviving deputy director, 
Lt. Gen. Vernon Walters, toured Capitol 
Tiill last week trying—apparently suc- 
cessfully—to persuade the agency's 
friends there that they went along re 
luctantly under White House pressure 
and even then were unaware that it 
was a burglary they were supporting. 
Newswerx learned that the agency had 
in fact bugged one of its own oflices the 
day plumber Hunt came to pick up his 
disguise, faked papers and other para- 
phernalia; the logs suggest that Hunt 
ducked questions about what he was up 
to and answered only that it was a high- 


_ level White House mission. 


m The Ellsberg Cover-up: Mr. Nixon did 
a fast semantic two-step suggesting that, 
far from trying to cover up the burglary, 
he had in fact ordered on Apyil 25 that 
it be reported “immediately” to the 
Elisberg trial judge, W. Matthew Byrne. 
But new evidence indicated that he had 
in fact been sitting on the information for 
a month—a silence that put a more damn- 
ing cast than ever on the affair and on 
the President’s credibility, The agent of 
his embarrassment was his new Attorney 
General, Elliot Richardson, who testified 
at his confirmation hearing that the Pres- 
ident himself had mentioned having 
heard about the break-in from Dean in 
late March. At that time, the White 
House insisted, his information was still 


‘fragmentary. But the fact remained that 


the President had at least an inkling of 
the burglary when his man Ehrlichman 
twice offered the FBI directorship to 
[udge Byrne in early April~and when . 
e himself chatted with the judge at 
one of the two trysts. 

@ The CIA Connection: The President de- 
fended his having Hmited the Water- 
gate investigation in part by citing his 
unattributed tip that the CIA might have 
been involved and should be protected. 
But both Helms and Walters told Con- 
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gressional committees on their rounds 
that Mr. Nixon had never asked them if 
it were true. Instead, as they told it, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman had simply 
asserted that the agency might be com- 
promised if the FBI nosed around in the 
Mexican money-laundering — operation 
that ultimately bankrolled the Water- 
buggers; Walters in fact quoted Talde- 
man ina memo as having said it was “the 
President’s wish” that they tell Gray to 
call off his agents. There were continuing 
inUimations, moreover, that some of the 
President’s men—far from trying to pro- 
tect the ClA—wanted it to take the rap 
for the Watergate bugging and thus 
smother the whole affair in a national- 
security blanket. Mr. Nixon said he had 
no part of any such scheme. It appar- 
ently survived nevertheless; McCord, an 
ex-CIA technician, sent the agency scver- 
al anonymous but casily traceable letters 
between July 1972 and January 1973 
warning that the White House was trying 
to hang the rap on them. 

he white paper as a whole was in 
one scnsc a homecoming for the Presi- 
dent to the politics of national security— 
a theme that has threaded through his 
entire quarter-century in government. 
Ue fairly glowed while delivering it to 
the assembly of POW’s the next after- 
noon in an arm-waving, flag-and-country 
specch; that night, the ex-prisoners and 
their wives and swecthearts came over 
to the White House for an all-star gala 
(Sammy Davis Jr, Bob Hope, Joey 
Heatherton, Lrving Berlin, Vic Damone, 
Ricardo Montalban), and the whole 
crowd sang “God Bless America.” 

But the statement was in another 


sense a measure of how badly the bur- 


SPREADING STAIN 


. The spreading stain of Watergate has. 


dealt a punishing blow to the prestige 


and authority of the White House, but: 


it has tarnished other agcneies of the 
government as well. The damage so far: 

« DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: Former At- 
torney General John Mitchell conducted 
strategy sessions in his office at which 
G. Gordon Liddy reportedly proposed 
“mugying, bugging, kidnaping, and even 
a prostitution squad,” and James Me- 
‘Cord Jr, says Liddy told him that Mitchell 
specifically approved .the Watergate 
break-in. Robert Mardian, Mitchell’s pro- 
tégé formerly in charge of the depart- 
ment’s Internal Security Division, is said 
to have opened the department’s files to 


Liddy and E. Howard Hunt a year be-: 


fore the break-in. McCord says he re- 
ecived daily reports on the comings and 
goings of Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates frorn Mardian’s unit. Mitchell was 
indicted in the Vesco influence-peddling 
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Cox, Richardson: The question was ‘a kind of sleaziness’ 


geoning scandal has diminished Mr, Nix- 
on’s options: national security was per- 
haps his last available defense. He had 
long since abandoned his position that 
none of his people were involved; now, 
he was fighting for his own personal 
survival. The foxhole no longer had room 
for anybody else, not even Haldeman 
or Ehrlichman; they were gently but 
unmistakably cast out. 

Some close readers of the text guessed 
that Mr. Nixon’s delicacy in doing so, 
and his omission of any mention at all of 
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Mitchell’s ill fortune, might reflect the 
probability that his future now rests on 
their continuing loyalty under the klieg 
lights and the drumfire questioning yet 
ahead, Dean remains a danger, though 
some Nixonians were satisfied that the 
worst tales he can tell have already 
been told. “It would take one of the big 
three—Haldeman, Ehrlichman or Mitch- 
ell—to get him,” said a former Nixon op- 
erative, “and I don’t see any of them 
turning on him at this point.” 

If he was troubled by the dangers 


JUSTICE... FBI... CIA... STATE...SEC 


how. many. of his ‘close. associates had 
been implicated... * ; 
a THE FSI: Former acting director L. 
Patrick ‘Gray IIL has admitted giving 
White House counselor John W.. Dean 
Ill freo aceess to Watergate files, even 
after he began to suspect Dean and oth- 
ers of manipulating. the FBI and. the 
CIA in the cover-up. Gray accepted and 
destroyed two files from burglar If. Tow- 
ard Hunt's White House safe, given to 
him by John Ehrlichman and Dean. Gray 
also. allowed Ehvlichman to cancel. a 
meeting he had arranged with CIA di- 
rector Richard Helms to. compare notes 
on the cover-up-and.he never. sched- 
uled another. 

a THE CIA: Two Watergate burglars, 
McCord and Hunt, were ex-CIA men 
who had served nineteen and 21 years 
with ‘the agency. The CIA provided 
Hunt and Liddy with wigs, voice. distort- 


ers, false papers and a special camera to | 


from CIA files, but later refused further 
aid. Deputy CIA director Vernon A. 
Walters, under orders from Presidential 
aides IR. Haldeman, Ehrlichman and 
Dean, helped to stall an FBI investiga- 
tion of the financing of the Watergate 
mission. There was a concerted White - 
House effort to pin the bugging on the - 
CIA, but Helms never protested to Mr. = 
Nixon or reported these activities to the 
CIA’s Conuressional watchdogs. 

m DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Under orders 
from the White House, Hunt was given 
‘aecess to. 240 secret State Department 
cables from which he falsified docu- 
ments linking John F, Kennedy to the 
assassination of South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. 

m THE SEC: After a New York grand 
jury reported that he had improperly 
handled an SEC complaint against in- 
dicted financier Robert Vesco, SEC 
chairman G, Bradford Cook resigned. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY AT LANGLEY, VA. 


TIME has learned that one member 
of the plumber team, David Young, for- 
merly of Henry Kissinger’s national se- 
curity staff, has sought immunity. He 
has ocen granted it by the prosecutors 
and is expected to tell whatever he 
knows about any leak-plugging opera- 
tions that are related to the obstruction 
of the Watergate investigations. That 
could be a critical test of the security de- 
fense that Nixon has raised. 

Stage Set. Another key witness, 
Jeb Stuart Magruder, former deputy di- 


rector of the Nixon re-clection commit- ° 


tee, has agreed to picad guilty and turn 
Government witness. Since he has ad- 
mitted sitting in on the meetings in At- 
torney General John Mitchell’s office at 
which the Watergate spying plans were 
first discussed, he is believed to have 
great knowledge of the burglary and the 
cover-up. 

With the Senate confirmation last 
weck of Attorney General Elliot Rich- 
ardson and the implicit approval of his 
chosen special prosecutor, Archibald 
Cox, the stage is set for an all-out pur- 
suit of the guilty: Democrat Cox, an ag- 
gressive Solicitor General in the Ken- 
nedy Administration, declared in 
Richardson's presence that he did not 
intend to “shield anybody, and I don’t 
intend to be intimidated by anybody.” 
He said that he would feel free to pro- 
test publicly if anybody trics to ham- 
per- him and that he will pursue the ev- 
idence “wherever that trail may lead.” 

Despite the new Nixon statement, 
that path may still pass uncomfortably 
close to the Oval Office. For all of those 
Senators, jurors and other investigators 
charged with secking the truth about 
Watergate, the Nixon brief raises al- 
most as many questions as it answers. 
Washington Democratic Senator Henry 
Jackson, who sits on the Armed Ser- 
vices Commitice that has watchdog au- 
thority over the CIA, suggests that the 
committee should send Nixon a set of 
written “interrogatories.” Says Jackson: 


“At some point sogapproved kqnokel 


to appropriate questions.” 
Already the Presitlent's new secu- 
rity blankei @* hn ope ESS 


SECURITY 


SnoOOpers 


“The danger to political dissent is acute 
where the Government attempts to act 
under so vague a concept as the power 
to protect ‘domestic security.” So 
wrote Justice Lewis Powell, a Nixon ap- 
pointee, in the 1972 Supreme Court 
opinion that forbade the wiretapping of 
domestic organizations and individuals 
without a court warrant. Ironically, the 
court issued its decree just two days af- 
ter the Watergate conspirators were 
caught with electronic surveillance 
equipment in the headquarters of the 
Democratic National Party—a legiti- 
mate political dissent organization if 
there ever was onc. 

The twin terms “domestic security” 
and “national security” are so broad 
that they can be invoked to cover a mul- 
titude of actions—many of them in vi- 
olation of the Constitution. But the 
agencies normally responsible for pro- 
tecting the nation from both foreign and 
internal threats (see box following page) 
are federal bodies sanctioned by law. 
The Nixon Administration not only re- 
defined national interest to include the 
personal and political aims of the party 
in power—but set up on its own a White 
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House security agency that was neither 
established by law nor responsible to the 
Congress. Why did the Administration 
feei it necessary to form the President's 
own extralegal security apparatus? 

The experience of Lyndon John- 
son’s Administration undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the Nixon men. Johnson re- 
sisted the temptation to use the ever 
more sophisticated electronic survcil- 
lance equipment for domestic intelli- 
gence. But by the Jate 1960s he sought 
desperately for a way to cope with wide- 
spread and often simultaneous urban 
riots. Attorney General Ramscy Clark 
sent a tough memo to FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, urging him to use “max- 
imum available resources” of his agen- 
cy 10 investigate and predict riots. An- 
gered at Johnson’s refusal to allow 
wiretapping and electronic bugs against 
gangsters, Hoover balked. In fact, he 
proceeded to scrap many of the FBI's 
more dubious but productive tech- 
niques, such as burglarizing the homes 
and monitoring the mail of suspected 
spics and criminals. Stymied by Hoo- 
ver and realizing that not even the 
8,700 agents of the FBI could cope with 
riots, the Johnson Administration 
tyrned to the U.S. Army as a tool of 
massive retaliation, giving it new char- 
ters to collect intelligence on civilians 
in the process. 

When Nixon took office, he was. 
contronted by much the same climate 
of urban unrest and growing racial 
militancy. He also had to cope with 
new dangers—bomb-throwing  anar- 
chists, skyjackers and an exploding drug 
traffic. White House officials quickly en- 
couraged the Army to step up its domes- 
tic intelligence operations. Within two 
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The Foreasoiiethgoniionsandatnoetecis 


The nation’s intelligence system is un- 
questionably large but it is anything 
but monolithic. It is a loose aggrega- 
tion of agencies, cach with a specific 
role and place, wary of any encroach- 
ments on its prerogatives. The prin- 
cipal members: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. Di- 
rector-designate: William Colby. Esti- 
mated number of employees: 15,000. 
Estimated budget: $750 million. Es- 
tablished by the National Security Act 
of 1947 to replace the World War II 
Office of Strategic Services. Officially 
supervised by four congressional com- 
mittees, but largely autonomous and 
excused by a 1949 law from any ac- 
counting of the funds it gets or spends. 
In charge of espionage and clandestine 
operations abroad as well as overt in- 
telligence-gathering activities; forbid- 
den by law to exercise any police, sub- 
poena or law-enforcement powers, or 
internal security functions in the U.S., 
but has occasionally interpreted these 
laws frecly. Grown somewhat fat over 
the years, was ordered this year to cut 
its staff by 10%, but cuts are still not 
completed. 

The director of the CIA also serves 
ex oflicio as chairman of the US. In- 
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__.. NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL. — 


ATOMIE ENERGY 
COMMISSION. 


telligence Board, which reports to Pres- 
ident’s National Security Council (see 
diagram). The board coordinates and 
supervises major American intelligence 


activities, and exercises supervisory 
control over every other security 
system, 


DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY. Direc- 
tor: Vice Admiral Vincent P. dePoix. 
Number of employees: 5,000. Budget: 
$129,300,000. Sct up by Robert S. Mc- 
Namara in August 1961, after the CIA 
intelligence for Bay of Pigs invasion 


- proved disastrously inadequate, and be- 


cause the three military services’ op- 
erations suffered from a lack of over- 
all evaluation. The agency operates 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense. Charged with assessing the 
worldwide military situation, the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency coordinates 
the conflicting and not infrequentiy seif- 
serving intelligence operations of the 
three armed services—Army’s G-2, Of- 
fice of Naval Intelligence and Air 
Force’s A-2. DIA men tend to view CIA 
men as the spoiled darlings of the in- 
telligence community. The CIA, which 
once dealt directly with military in- 
telligence services, resents DIA’s role 
as middleman, and tends to look upon 
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TIONAL SECURITY AGENCY, Dircc- 
tor: Lieut. General Samuel Phillips, 
US.A.F. Employees: 25,000, Budget: 
classified. Created in 1952 as a sep- 
arate agency within the Defense De-- 
partment. Makes and breaks codes, de- 
velops techniques for electronic sur- 
veillance of foreign troop and ship 
movements and construction of military 
facilities (NSA equipment was used on 
the U-2 spy plane shot down over Rus- 
sia in 1960), 


BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND RE- 
SEARCH, Director: Ray S. Cline, Em- 
ployces: 335, Budget: about $8,000,000, 


Intelligence arm of the State Depart- 


ment since 1947, Charged with gath- 
ering and analyzing information essen- 
tial to U.S. foreign policy. Staffed by 
economists and academicians, Prepares 
studies on subjects as diverse and es-. 
oteric as Albanian public health sys- 
tern and the clove industry in Zan- 
zibar. Generally considered a “clean,” 
as opposed to “dirty” or covert oper- 
ation. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, Direc- 
tor: Dr. Dixy Lee Ray. Total employ- 
ecs: 7,000. Overall budget: $2,500,000,- 
000. Established in 1946 to govern 
development of atomic energy. Also 
maintains a constant watch on the 
atomic capabilities of other countries, 
detecting and identifying nuclear tests. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY. Dircc- 
tor: George P. Shultz. Total employees: 
117,462; 100-200 directly involved in 
intelligence. Oversecs Bureau of Cus- 
toms and Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms. Thus responsible for nar- 
cotics investigations. Department also 
includes Secret Service, which protects 
President and other top officials, main- 
tains liaison with Interpol, the inter- 
national criminal police organization. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 
Director: William Ruckelshaus. Em- 
ployees: 19,857 (including 8,700 
agents). Budget: $336,300,000. Number 
of ficld offices: 59. Established in 1908 
as investigative arm of the Justice De- 
partment, the closest U.S. equivalent 
to a national police force, FBI-has ju- 
risdiction over wide range of crimes 
from assassination of a President to 
bank robbery, kidnaping and transpor- 
tation of stolen cars. Since 1936, has 
had jurisdiction over espionage and sab- 
otage within the U.S. J. Edgar Hoo- 


‘yer, director from 1924 until his death 


last year, expanded FRI authority to in- 


‘vestigate Communists, Ku Klux Klans- 


men, radical students and other cle- 


- ments he considered a threat fo national 


security. The bureau's latest assign- 
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ment: getting to the bottom of the so- | 
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independent third party. One man, who 
is‘ reported to have been among these 


bugged, claims th¢\pys ppreved "Pon De 
to 


by the idea of Kissinger’s listenin 
office calls, but he resents the jee that 
Kissinger monitored his personal life. 

Kissinger’s academic colleagues are 
also disturbed about his involvement in 
the bugging. One noted journalist decid- 
ed to boycott a 50th birthday party that 
Kissinger's old friend, Harvard Profes- 
sor Guido Goldman, scheduled for him 
at New York’s Colony Club over the 
weckend, Others have merely wondered 
how a man like Kissinger could have al- 
lowed himself to be so compromised. , 

Just why Kissinger did allow it re- 
mains unclear. He himself has said that 
he regrets the whole episode, but that 
he was told that it was the usual prac- 
tice followed in previous Administra- 
tions. Some observers believe Kissinger 
was truly concerned about security and 
worried that leaks would damage del- 
icate negotiations, though most agree 
that the disclosures in question con- 
cerned information that was a secret 
only to the American people, not to 
the Communists. 

; Hard-Nosed. A few suspect that 

Kissinger wanted to solidify his position 
with the President by proving that he 
could be just as “hard-nosed” as White 
House Aides Bob Haldeman and John 
Ehrlichman. Such a desire would derive 
‘naturally from Kissinger’s past carecr at 
the White House. Trapped between the 
hostility of Haldeman and Ehrlichman, 
who distrusted any signs of indepen- 
dence, and the jealousy of State Depart- 
ment officials who resented his power 
and success, Kissinger has been a target 
of sniping ever since he joined the Ad- 
ministration. He has tried on three sep- 
arate occasions to resign. Each time, his 
friends have persuaded him to stay on. 

Kissinger, who fcels that he has been 
misunderstood by his friends, is upset 
by the doubts about his behavior. But 
his anger has not prevented him from 
doing his job. Aside from his talks with 
Le Duc Tho, he spent the week in Par- 
is working out the agenda for President 
Nixon’s meeting with French President 
Georges Pompidou in Iceland this 
week. He seems determined to contin- 
uc. “We have got to get back to gov- 
erning,” he told TIME Diplomatic Ed- 
itor Jerrold Schecter. “The fact that a 
few frivolous zealots misused their trust 
does not mean that we can stop func- 
tioning as a government.” 

Whether Kissinger himself can con- 
tinue to function will depend upon his 
ability to maintain the confidence of 
both the President and the international 
community. His departure, which does 
not now seem likely, would be unfor- 
tunate. Even Kissinger’s critics ac- 
knowledge that both his policies and his 
tactics have helped normalize relations 
with mainland China, promote détente 
with the Soviet Union and reduce the 
U.S. role in Southeast Asia. Few want 
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THE HEARINGS 
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Senator Sam Ervin’s Watergate com- 


mittee has promised to expose all the ° 
secrets of the scandal, but while the var- , 


ious accusations and defenses reverber- 
ated through the top levels of Wash- 
ington last week, the Ervin committee 
lumbered along in pursuit of lesser men. 

In the long, slow process of build- 
ing their case, the committee members 
were paternally paticnt, indulgent even, 
as they questioned, one after another, 
the fixers and followers and bearers of 
messages. As the witnesses testified, 
they soon revealed that they had been 
drawn into the affair without quite re- 
alizing what they were doing, that they 
were more adept at taking orders than 
understanding them. John J. Caulfield, 
an ex-cop who had carried an offer of 
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had approved the Watergate break-in. 
The objective, as McCord understood 
it, was to anticipate the plans of any 
groups planning violence during the 
presidential campaign. “Uppermost in 
everyone's mind at that point in time, 
and certainly in mine,” said McCord, 
“was the bloodshed which had occurred 
at the 1968 Democratic eonvention in 
Chicago.” 

McCord ticked off thier acts of vi- 
olence that had filled him—and his su- 
periors in the White House—with fore- 
boding: a bomb blast at the U.S. Capitol 
Building in 1969; the destruction of the 
offices of Senator John Tower in Aus- 
tin, Texas, in 1972; the alleged threats 
by the Viet Nam Veterans Against the 
War to bomb the G.O.P. Convention; 
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WITNESS JAMES McCORD SHOWING SENATE WATERGATE COMMITTEE HOW TO BUG A TELEPHONE 
Fixers and followers more accustomed to taking orders than understanding them. 


Executive clemency to convicted Wa- 
tergate Raider James W. McCord Jr., 
described how he had been “injected 
into this scandal,” how he had been 
forced to choose between obeying the 
law and obeying the White House, and 
Sam Ervin remarked: “The greatest 
conflicts in this world are when we try 
to choose between two loyalties.” 

McCord, the star witness to date, 
finally explained his motives for becom- 
ing involved. As an old CIA hand, he 
said, “I had been working in an envi- 
ronment where, if there was ever any 
question of the legality of a matter or 
an activity, it would always be sent to 
high legal officials for a decision on the 
matter, where, if they sanctioned it, that 
was sufficient.” He added that “left 
alone, I would not have undertaken the 
operation.” 

But his fellow conspirator, G, Gor- 
eas that 
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the continued threats against the lives 
of John and Martha Mitchell. Though 
he was “completely convinced” that 
Senator George McGovern and Dem- 
ocratic Party Chairman Lawrence 
O’Brien had no knowledge of the con- 
spirators, McCord believed that Dem- 
ocratic offices in Washington and Cal- 
ifornia were being used by plotters. 
Thus he agreed to participate in raids 
on both places, though the burglary of 
McGovern headquarters was never 
carried out. 

In the course of his testimony, Mc- 
Cord brought up another burglary plan 
that had not been mentioned publicly 
before. In carly 1972, Liddy had said 
he might need his help in breaking into 
the office safe of Herman (“Hank”) 
Greenspun, feisty publisher of the Las 
Vegas Sun. Liddy said he had been in- 
formed by Mitchell that Greenspun had 
documents OOnaei. top Democrat- 

ate with racke- 
teers—though McCord now believes 
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that there was another motive for crack- 
ing the safe. (Greenspun thinks that the 
raiders were scarching for papers that 
might prove embarrassing to Howard 
R. Hughes, whom Greenspun was su- 
ing over a real estate controversy.) Once 
the break-in was completed, said Lid- 
dy, the burglars would escape to Cen- 
tral America aboard a plane owned by 
Hughes. McCord never joined the raid 
and never found out what happened. 
Later he read that E. Howard Hunt had 
forwarded a campaign contribution 
from Hughes to the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President. 

Freedom. Like McCord, John 
Caulficld portrayed himself as more 
used than using, a pliant tool of higher- 
ups. Obviously impressed by the fact 
that he had been plucked from obscuri- 
ty on the New York City police force to 
head a special security apparatus in the 
White House, Caulfield was prepared 
for almost any assignment. Even so, he 
balked when John Dean first asked him 
to convey the offer of Executive clem- 
ency to McCord, a close friend. By then 
holding a job as assistant director of en- 
forcement at the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms, from which he resigned last 
week, Cauificld wanted someone else to 
do the job for him. He chose a paunchy 
ex-cop from New York City, Anthony 
Ulasewicz, who was on the payroll of 
Herbert W. Kalmbach, the President’s 
personal attorney. Without identifying 
himself, Ulasewicz phoned McCord 
and relayed Dean’s message: “1) a year 
is a long time; 2) your wife and family 
will be taken care of; 3) you will be re- 
habilitated with employment when this 
is all over.” 

McCord insisted on meeting Caul- 
field face to face. “I objected to secing 
Mr. McCord,” Caulfield testified. “But 
finally Mr. Dean got my concurrence 
to do so.” McCord, however, turned 
down the offer. He told Caulfield: “I 
have always followed the rule that if 
one goes, all who are involved must go 
... [saw a picture of some guy who I 
am sure was involved sitting with his 
family. I can take care of my family. I 
don’t need any jobs. T want my free- 
dom.” McCord had testified that he be- 
lieved the clemency offer came from 
Nixon himself, but Caulficld contradict- 
ed that. He declared that he never said 
he was speaking for the President. Un- 
der questioning by the committec, how- 
ever, he admitted fecling that “the Pres- 
ident probably did know about it ... 
Based on that background, I thought I 
was doing something for the President 
of the ULS., and I did it, sir.” 

McCord offered a bizarre counter- 
proposal. He told Caulfield that he had 
made telephone calls to the Chilean and 
Isracli embassics in Washington, Since 
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Caulficld took this proposal back to 
Dean, who replied: “Go back to him 
and tell him that we are checking on 
these wiretaps, but this time impress 
upon him as fully as you can that this 
offer comes from the very highest level 
of the White House.” Caulficld asked 
Dean if there was a name he could use. 
“No,” said Dean, “I don’t want you to 
do that. But tell him that the message 
comes from the very highest levels.” 
Caulficid asked: “Do you want me to 
tell him it comes from the President?” 
“No,” replicd Dean, “don't do that. Say 
it comes from way at the top.” 

Since Caulfield had brought up the 
name of Anthony Ulasewicz, another 
litte man was called to testify. Once 
Ulasewicz had outlined his job as a 
sleuth, Senator Howard H. Baker Jr. 
asked him if he thought that the “wire- 
men” on the New York police force 
were more competent than the Water- 
gate raiders. Replied Ulasewicz: “Any 
old retired man in the New York po- 
lice department... would not have gone 
in [to the Watergate] with an army, 
that’s for sure.” 

Judging from the testimony of two 
other participants, Bernard L. Barker 
and Alfred C. Baldwin, they were even 
more in the dark about the affair. A con- 
victed Watergate conspirator who gave 
his address as Ccll Block 4, District of 
Columbia Jail, Barker described how 
his love of Cuba, where he was born 
and spent half his life, led him to join 
the Bay of Pigs operation under the su- 
pervision of E: Howard Hunt Jr. Ten 
years later, Hunt once again sought his 
help. Barker made it clear that he was 
not being paid to think. “I was there to 
follow orders,” he told the committee, 
“I was part of Hunt’s image.” 

When pressed for his‘motives, Bar- 
ker spoke vagucly of national security, 


as if he were not too certain what the | 


concept meant. He said he had joined 
the Watergate operation to discover 
whether the Democrats were receiving 
campaign contributions from leftist or- 
ganizations at home and abroad, but 
nothing to that effect was found. He also 
had helped burglarize the office of the 
psychiatrist of Danicl Ellsberg, he said, 
in order to get information about a 
“traitor” who he claimed had passed se- 
cret documents to the Soviets. 

Convert. Also caught in the Wa- 
tergate web, Baldwin testificd that even 
when he was arrested, he was not sure 
what was going on. A onetime FBI agent 
who had joined C.R.P. with the hope 
that he might “do well” and “obtain per- 
manent employment,” Baldwin had 
been working for weeks in the Howard 
Johnson’s motel across from Watergate. 
With earphones on his head, he jotted 
down more than 200 conversations 
from bugs that had been successfully 
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EX-COP ANTHONY ULASEWICZ 
Torn between loyalties. 


headquarters. Eventually, someone 
whispered over the walkie-talkie: 
“They've got us.” The next thing he 
knew, Hunt stormed into the room, 
made a hurried trip to the bathroom, 
then darted out again, shouting to Bald- 
win lo pick up the electronic equipment 
and the logs of the tapes and run. Bald- 
win called after the ficeing Hunt: “Does 
this mean I won't be going to [the con- 
vention in} Miami?” 

Such was the complexity of the 
weck’s testimony that even the little 
men's attorneys got into the act. Mc- 
Cord had said that his own lawyer for 
the Watergate trial, Gerald Alch, had 
advised him to claim that the break-in 
was a CIA operation. He said Alch also 
suggested that CIA documents could be 
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that the Government would be embar- 
_ Tassed if foreed to reveal the taps at his 


Memorial Day weekend. On the night 
of the break-in, he was given a walkie- 


the right to make a lengthy rebuttal and 
to impugn McCord’s testimony. He said 
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client had made such a charge. Replied 

-Fensterwald: “I can only hazare the 
guess that it is ty ved 
Cord’s faulty recollection. I think" You 
will agree that there is no zealot like a 
convert.” Taking the offensive, Alch 
quoted Fensterwald as declaring: 
“We're going after the President of the 
United States.” Alch said he replied that 
he “was not interested in any vendettas 
against the President.” But questioning 
from the committee forced Alch to ad- 
mit that some of his statements to Mc- 
Cord might have made McCord suspi- 
cious that he was working with the 
White House to get a guilty plea. 

No sooner had Alch made his pto- 
test than both Fensterwald and McCord 
demanded a chance to answer, But the 
committee decided that it was time to 
call a halt. The Watergate small fry had 
already consumed much more time than 
had been scheduled, and there was 
growing criticism that the committee 

_should move on to bigger game. Other- 
wise, it would be several weeks before 
major figures like John Dean, H.R. Hal- 
deman and John Ehrlichman were 
heard from. Responding to this restive- 
ness, the committee moved up the re- 
sumption of hearings from June 12 to 
June 5 (‘February 5th at 10 p.m.” was 
what the weary Sam Ervin actually 
said). 

Privilege. One of the key witnesses 
now scheduled to be called is Hugh 
Sloan Jr., who served as treasurer of 
C.R.P."s finance committee. TIME 
tearned that his testimony will spell out 
how nearly $900,000 in campaign con- 
tributions were distributed for what 
Sloan says he later learned were under- 
cover operations. The moncy was divid- 
ed among several different bank ac- 
counts, the bulk of it going to Kalmbach 
and Liddy. At one point, according to 
Sloan, he went to Finance. Chairman 
Maurice Stans to ask why Liddy re- 
ceived so much. Stans told him: “I don’t 
know, and you don’t want to know.” Af- 
ter the break-in, Sloan told the commit- 
tee in its preliminary investigation, he 
approached Ehrlichman. Worried that 
any money found on the defendants (the 
police reported several thousand dol- 
lars) would be traced to him, he asked 
what he should do. Ehrlichman assured 
him that the matter would be covered by 
Executive privilege “at least until after 
the election.” Said the White House do- 
mestic chief: “You are overwrought. 
You should take a vacation, It is also im- 
portant to protect the President.” 

In the weeks that followed, Sloan 
said, he was repeatedly pressured to 
commit perjury. Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
then deputy chief of the C.R.P., insisted 
that they agree on a low figure for the 
amount of money that had been given to 
Liddy. Sloan told Magruder: “I have no 
intention to perjure myself.” Replied 
Magruder: “You may have to.” Finally, 
Sloan went to Stans to offer his resigna- 
tion, but Stans had beat hi iy ave 
already talked WORTO¥ERC 5M 
“and told them that you resigned.” 
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John Dean Warns: A Mile to Go 
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His youthful appearance showing no 
sign of ordeals past or to come, for- 
mer White House Counsel John W. 
Dean III exudes confidence like a Dale 
Carnegie graduate. He is clear‘of eye, 
strong of voice, steady of hand. His 
self-assurance ‘may be justified, for 
Dean is the only major Watergate wit- 
ness who is both able and willing to 
tell a lot. He has been using that po- 
sition to bargain for his own safety 
from prosecution, an effort in which 
he has earned at least some support. 
Senator Sam Ervin’s committee has re- 
quested limited immunity for Dean so 
that he can testify. But the Justice De- 
partment so far has refused to go along, 
on the grounds that it may want to pros- 
ecute him later. Last week in an in- 
terview, Dean made a persuasive case 
for being heard without fear of pros- 
ecution. While avoiding specific details 
Dean told TIME Correspondent Hays 
Gorey that he had information that 
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lmost recent statement on Watergate? 


The President had to position him- 
self. The information in his statement 
{about efforts to set up a special secu- 
rity unit] was about to be disclosed any- 
way. This whole thing is still coming 
out inch by inch—with a mile to go. It 
may be impossible to travel that full 
mile. The White House public relations 
mechanism was obviously at work, | 
know enough about how that White 
House mechanism operates, and it was 
all so evident in that last statement. The 
eternal hope prevails that somehow 
they won't have to travel! that full mile. 


Does the President's statement accord fac- 
tually with your knowledge of the se- 
curity unit and the other matters it dealt 
with? 


That statement was a public rela- 
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Willing to talk but bargaining for safety. 


could further broaden the spreading 
scandal. 


How much do you know that has not al- 
ready been revealed? 


When all the facts are known, there 
will be several additional federal grand 
juries in this country, besides the ones 
now at work. 


Why did you go to the prosecutors In the 
Watergate case when you did? 


1 wanted to be a vehicle to get the 
truth out. I realized this situation will 
never end otherwise. I did not go to the 
prosecutors secking immunity. There 
were things going on that just had to 


going on that I find distressing. 


DEAN & WIFE WATCHING WATERGATE HEARINGS IN THEIR HOME 
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tions statement. Some of it was not quite 
accurate, Some of it was not accurate 
atall. 


What do you know about the special se- 
curity unit the President was trying to 


‘set up? 


I came to the White House at the 
tail end of the effort to establish the spe- 
cial security unit [in July 1970], They 
were fighting with LFBt Director J. Ed- 
gar] Hoover, 


What was the general mood? 


There was extreme concern in the 
White House. | wouldn't characterize 
it as paranoia, exactly, but there was ex- 
was al! out of pro- 
portion, It focused on two subjects: 
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“ Dean Says White H ouse 
: Put a ‘Friend’ in 


. . By MARJORIE HUNTER 


CLA. 


Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, June 25 — 
John W. Dean. 3d testified to- 
day that he had been told by a 
top Nixon aide that the White 
House had put its own’ “good 
friend” into the Central Intefli- 
gence Agency in order. to “have 


_ some ~ influence over the 
agency.” oo A 
That “good. friend,” Mr. 


Dean told the Senate Watergate 


+ committee, is Lieut. Gen. Ver- 
_non A. Walters, Deputy Dir-ec 


"tor of the CA. and frequent 


- interpreter for President Nixon 
on foreign trips. ; 
This latest disclosure of — . 

alleged White House efforts to 
involve the C.I.A, in domestic 
activities came amid increas- 
ing demands by Congress for 
. tighter control over the top 
“ secret agency. 

Within the last few wecks, 
former and present officials: of 
the C.I.A. have trooped to 

_ Capitol Hill in unprecedented 
“ numbers to be questioned for 
hours at a time upon- the 
. agency’s role in the Watergate 
affair, 

Out of these harings hy both 
Senate and House committees 
and subcommittees have come 
Startling revelations of C.I.A. 
cooperation with the White 
House on strictly domestic ope- 
rations—a field that its own 
charter would seemingly rule 
out of bounds. 7 

And out of these hearings 

“have come equally stunning ac- 
counts of White House efforts 
to enlist C.I.A. aid in covering 
‘up the Watergate scandais. 


Shoulder the Blame 


Mr. Dean’s testimony today 
supported earlier accounts by 
General Walters and other 
C.LA. officials of White House 
efforts to get the agency to 
shoulder the blame for the 
break-in at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters 
in the Watergate complex last 
June 17. 

At the same time, the Dean 
testimony appeared to . shed 
light on what had been a pub- 
licly unanswered question: Why 
had the White House passed 
over Richard M. Helms, at that 
time Director of Central In- 
telligence, to negotiate almoqst 
solely with his deputy on the 
Watergate matter? 

‘Mr. Dean testified that, a 
few days after the Watergate 
break-in, L. Patrick Gray, then 
acting Director of the. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, sug- 
gested to him that it might 
have been a C.I.A. operation 
because of the number of for- 
mer agency people involved. 

Mr. Dean said that he later 
told John D: Ehrlichmann, the 
- President’s domestic affairs ad- 
viser, of Mr. Gray’s suggestion 
and hat Mr, Ehrlichmann told 
him to call the agency and ex- 
plore the matter. Z 

“He then told me that I 
should deal with General Wal- 
ters because he was a good 

friend. of the White House and 
the White House had put him 


in the Deputy Director position 
so they could have some in- 
fluence over the agency,” Mr. 
Dean testified. ; 
Assurance for Ehrlichman 

Mr. Dean said he later in- 
formed Mr. Ehrlichman that Ge' 
eral Walters had assured him 
that agency involvement in the 
Watergate was impossible. 

Mr. Dean said that Mr. 
Ehrlichman responded by say- 
ing “something. to the effect 
that General Walters seems to 
have forgotten how .he got 
where he is today.” 

_ A spokesman for the C.LA. 
suid that General 
would have no comment on the 
Dean testimony. 

_Shocked by these and other 
disclosures, Congressional crit- 
ics and supporters alike are 
now calling for stern measures 
to assert firmer control over 
the agency. 


Won House Approval 


Just last weck, the first move 
to curb C.LA. activities came 
with House approval of a ban 
on agency assistance to do- 
Mestic law enforcement agen- 
cies. The Senate has not acted. 

The provision, sponsored by 
Representative Elizabeth Holtz- 
man, Democrat of Brooklyn, 
was promoted by disclosures 
that agency employes had been 
training police officers in New 
York City and other cities in 
clandestine activities. 

Mike Mansfield, Democrat of 
Montana, the. Senate majority 
leader, plans to renew his un- 
successful drive of many years 
ago to establish a joint Senate- 
House committee/ to oversee 
operations of the C.LA. and 
other Government intelligence 
agencies. ; 

Senator Stuart Symington, 
Democrat of Missouri, the act- 
ing chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has 
said that he will conduct a full- 
scale investigation of the evolv- 
ing “secret charter” under 
which the agency has operated 
since its establishment 25 years 
ago. 

There are also proposals to 
revise the agency’s basic law 
either to outlaw domestic 
operations specifically or to re- 
quire that any such domestic 
involvement be permitted only 
upon the personal request: of| 
the President. 


Domestic Activities Barred 


The National Security Act of 
1947, under which the intelli- 
gence agency was created, was 
designed to prohibit it from 
conducting domestic operations 
by stating that it “shall have 
no police, subpoena, law-en- 
forcement or internal security 
functions.” 

But the act also contains two 
major loopholes: 

First, it gives the Director of 


‘|Central Intelligence the respon- 


sibility of “protecting intelli- 
gence sources and methods 


Walters] 


tclosures in the Watergate affair 


from ynauthorized disclosure.” 
Second, the act gives the 


agency authority “to perform for thhe jailed burglars. 
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Gen. Vernon A. Walters 


such other functions and duties 
relating to intelligence” as the; 
National Security Council, an: 
arm of the Presidency, “may’ 
from time to time direct.” 
Furthermore, secret execu- 
tive orders, interpreting the Na- 
tional Security Act, have been 
issued through the years, cre- 
ating what some call the 
C.LA.’s “secret charter,” now 
the target of Senator Syming- 
ton’s planned investigation. 
While earlier efforts to assert 
greater Congressional - control 
over the. C.1.A. were success- 
fully blocked by successive Ad- 
ministrations, the recent dis- 


have stunned Congress. 
Cushman Agreed 


Among the disclosures were 
the following: 

{In the summer of 1971 Gen. 
Robert A. Cushman, at that 
time deputy director of the 
agency and now commandant of 
the Marine Corps, agreed to a 
White House request to supply 
E. Howard Hunt Jr. with a wig, 
false identification papers and 
other items later used in burg- 
larizing the California office of 
Dr. Daniel Ellsberg’s former 
psychiatrist. 

qScarcely weeks later, Mr. 
Helms, then director of the 
agency and now Ambassador to 
Iran, agreed to another White 
House request for preparation 
of a psychological profile of Dr. 
Elisberg, who was later indicted 
for leaking the secret Pentagon 
papers on American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

@Mr. Helms and General 
Walters, the deputy’ director 
of the agency, have told of 
Mr. Ehrlichman, two of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s top aides, to per- 
suade the agency to halt an 
inquiry by the Federal Bureau). 
of Investigation into Nixon re- 
election campaign funds that 
were channeled through a Mex- 
ico City bank to hide their 
source. Some of these funds 
were found on the persons of 
the men caught breaking into 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters. : 

GGeneral Walters also has 
told of efforts by Mr. Dean to 
get the C.LA. involved in a 
futher cover-up of the Water- 
gate affair by asking the 
agency to pay ball and salaries 
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Public knowledge concerning the arrest of five individuals for 
trespassing in the Democratic National Committee Headquarters. 
Two of the individuals associated with the affair are retired 

CIA staff employees, 
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he Story 
So Far 


By J. Anthony Lukas 


Chief Newman, my coach, an American 
Indian, produced some very fine teams at 
that small, little college at Whittier... . 
There were no excuses for failure. He 
didn't feel sorry for you when you got 
knocked down. He had a different defini- 
tion of being a good loser. He said: “You 
now what a good loser is? It’s somebody 
who hates to lose. .. ."" 


Richard M. Nixon, 
at Pro Football Hall of Fame dinner, 
duly 36, 1971. 


N the raw winter of 1970, 

Richard Nixon looked like a 

loser. From balmy San Cle- 

mente and Key Biscayne, 
White House aides strove earnestly 
io put the best possible face on the 
returns in that November’s midterm 
elections. But back in Washington 
a consensus was hardening, like ice 
on the Mall’s reflecting pool, that 
the election constituted a serious set- 
back for the President and an omi- 
nous portent for 1972. 

Vhe G.O.P. did gain two seats in 
the Senate and lost only 12 in the 
} louse—less than the party in power 
generally does at midterm. But it 
also lost 11 governorships and some 
key state legislatures. Except for 
‘lennessee, the ballyhooed Southern : 
strategy failed to gain the Republicans ; any ground below the 
Mason-Dixon line. And they did badly in many of the largest 
states —- notably California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
"Texas and Florida — where the 1972 election would almost cer- 
tainly be decided. When 28 Republican Governors and Gov- 
ernors-elect gathered that December among the snowy peaks 
of Sun Valley, Idaho, their standing joke was that they should 
have met at Death Valley. Gov. Edgar D. Whitcomb of Indiana, 
which gave Mr. Nixon his biggest majority in 1968, said the 
President was in trouble even there. Coluninists Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak wrote later: “In November, 1970, the Presi- 


dency of Richard Nixon had hit 
bottom.” 

The gloomy post-mortems that 
winter often focused on the Presi- 
dent’s strident “law and order” cam- 
paigning, particularly his harsh 
Phoenix speech (“No band of vio- 
lent thugs is going to keep me from 
going out and speaking with the 
American people”) rebroadcast on 
election eve -— only to be followed 
immediately by Senator Edmund 
Muskie, measured and calm in a 
Maine living room, asking the voters 
to repudiate the Republicans’ “poli- 
tics of fear.” Now, many Republi- 
cans felt the voters had done just 
that. Gov. David Cargo of New 
Mexico warned that his party had 
“lost the election because the strat- 
egy was completely negative.” 

Publicly, the Southern White 
House stuck with its upbeat ap- 
praisal, but behind the palm fronds 
it began reassessing its strategy. A 
few days after the election, the Presi- 
dent met with his senior aides at 
Key Biscayne to—in one aide’s words 

—‘“go over the game films.” Later 
that month, a smaller group, headed by Attorney General John 
Mitchell, closeted with him again. From this session emerged 
a unanimous conclusion: Nixon must drop his partisan image 
and henceforth be The President. Four days into the new year, 
Mr. Nixon publicly proclaimed his new persona in a televised 
interview with four network correspondents. “This is a non- 
campaign year,” he told his interlocutors, “and now I am going 
to wear my hat as President of the United States.” 

But if the President was to assume an air of statesmanlike 
high-mindedness for the next two years, then others would have to 
carry on the tough partisan brawl build- (Continued on Page 8) 
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ing for *72. The two-tiered game plan called for a 
posture of unusual conciliation by the President and 
a stance of extra combativeness by his political 
operatives. 


In January, the President handed the chairman- 
ship of the Republican National Committee to 
Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, known for his 
hard-nosed partisanship. But nobody expected the 
real reins of the campaign to be held at the Na- 
tional Committee. “We knew we had a damn tough 
fight,” one former Presidential aide recalls, “and 
we weren’t going to entrust it to the bunch of 
cautious old hacks down at the committee.” It was 
entrusted instead to the Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President (CREEP), which in March,1971, 
opened its offices in a glass and steel tower at 1701 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The CREEP offices—repiete with deep orange 
pile carpeting, color-coordinated décor and new 
electric typewriters—were nothing if not conven- 
ient, barely 150 yards from the White House gates. 
It was an easy stroll for the brisk young men in 
double-knit suits who began shuttling back and 
forth across Lafayette Park that spring. A floor up 


All these things going on and we were 
powerless. 
-—Justice Department official on radical unrest of 1969-71. 


AY, 1971, was a time of tor- 
ment in Washington. After 
weeks of more orderly antiwar 
protests, the Mayday Tribe de- 
scended on the city determined 
to “stop the Government” 
with an unprecedented wave of civil disobedience 
and disruption. For days, the motley legion of 
young demonstrators blocked streets and bridges 
with automobiles, trash cans, lumber and their own 
bodies. The Government responded with new “get 
tough” tactics, flying in the National Guard and 
Marines to augment police, arresting some 13,500 
demonstrators and holding them for hours in large 
outdoor stockades. As tear gas swirled around 
some of the nation’s most revered shrines and 
demonstrators blocked entrances to major Govern- 
ment buildings, the capital was in a virtual state 
of siege. 


The events of that May fulfilled the worst fears 
of the men in the White House, fears that had 
been building for two years. As the Vietnam war 
dragged on and racial tensions persisted, the late 
sixties and early seventies were a period of nearly 
perpetual protest in America. Campus unrest, 
building through the decade, reached a peak in 
1969-70 with nearly 1,800 demonstrations, many 
of them accompanied by bombings and other 
violence. The disorders reached a crescendo after 
the Cambodian invasion and the killing of six 
students at Kent State and Jackson State in May, 
1970, with more than 440 colleges closed down 
or otherwise disrupted. Meanwhile, sporadic gun 
battles were continuing in communities across 


- were the law offices of Murray Chotiner, one of 
the President’s key political operatives, and right 
down. the fourth-floor hallway from CREEP were 
the Washington offices of Mudge Rose Guthric 
& Alexander, the Wall Street law firm which was 
alma mater to Richard Nixon and John Mitchell. 

Mitchell, who headed one faction jockeying for 
supremacy in the President’s inner circle, initially 
placed one of his protégés, Harry S. Flemming, in 
charge of CREEP. But, in May, 1971, H. R. (Bob) 
Haldeman, the President’s chief of staff, who 
headed the rival faction, countered by sending ov er 
one of his own lieutenants, Jeb Stuart Magruder 
Soon he was running the committee. 


Named by his father, a 
Civil War buff, after the 
dashing Confederate cav- 
alry general, Magruder 
hardly cut a dashing fig- 
ure as a merchandiser of 
cosmetics, facial tissues 
and women’s hosiery. The 
Magruder family had lived 
in Maryland since the 
17th century, but young 
Jeb grew up in Staten Is- 
land. From an early age, he was fascinated by 


the country between militant blacks and police. 

The President did his best to project an air of 
lofty disdain for such activities, letting word leak 
out that he had been watching football on TV 
during one march. But it now appears that he and 
the men around him were far more concerned, even 
desperate, than they let on. John Dean, former coun 
sel to the President, says advance men for Pres iden. 
tial trips were instructed to insure that demonstra- 
tors remained “unseen and unheard” by the President 
and for that purpose Haldeman authorized “any 
means—legal or illegal.” 

One day, the President tooked out his window 
and saw a man (later identified as Monroe Cornish, 
a Maryland schoolteacher) with a 10-foot banner 
stretched out in front of Lafayette Park. Dean says 
one of Haldeman’s assistants told him of the Presi- 
dent’s “displeasure” and Haldeman’s decision that 
“the sign had to come down.” Dean says he then 
ran into Dwight Chapin, the President’s appoint- 
ments secretary, who said he was going to pet 
some “thugs” to remove the man. Instead, Dean 
called the Secret Service, who got the Park Police 
to convince the man that he should move across 
the park, where the sign would be out of the 
President’s sight. 

The President’s suspicion of critics and demon- 
strators was reinforced among his advisers. One 
official recalls a feeling at the White House then 
that “we were faced with one of the most serious 
domestic crises we've had.’ There is little doubt 
that in the superheated atmosphere of 1969-70. 
the President and the men around him perceived 
the unrest as a genuine threat to “national secu- 
rity.” But, apparently, they felt another kind of 
security was at stake, too—the President’s political 
security. 

During the October, 1969, antiwar moratorium, 
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merchandising—selling cosmetics to work his way , 
through Williams College and promoting Vicks 
cough medicines during the summer. With a busi- 
ness degree from the University of Chicago, he 
started with the Jewel Tea Company and eventually 
became president of two small companies in Califor- | 
nia. Meanwhile, he faithfully put in his time as a| 
Republican worker, “coordinated Southern Califor- | 
nia” for Nixon in 1968 and moved with him to 
Washington the next year—first as deputy director || 
of communications, then as a special assistant. A |! 
self-styled “Nixonian Republican” who found him- | 
self “in complete agreement with the President,’ | 
Magruder developed a reputation for loyalty. “He'll || 
do what he’s told to, maybe even to the point of 
sublimating his own judgment,” says a former as- 
sociate. And he had an open, easy-going manner 
(riding his 10-speed bicycle to work, even showing 
up on Saturdays in a sport shirt) which helped him || 
earn others’ loyalty. One colleague recalls: “I ny | 


| 
i 


formed things for Jeb I wouldn’t have done for any- 
one else.” 


There was a lot to do. As the spring wore on, 
it looked increasingly as though Nixon might indeed 
be a one-term President. In February, 1971, the 
Harris Poll showed Muskie leading Nixon 43 
to 40, In March, it was 44 to 39. In May, 47 to 39. 


David Broder wrote a column in The Washington 
Post which said: “It is becoming more obvious 
with every passing day that the men and the move- 
ment that broke Lyndon B. Johnson’s authority in 
1968 are out to break Richard M. Nixon in 1959. 
The likelihood is great that they will succeed 
again. .. .”’ According to a former White House 
aide, Broder’s column was “read and discussed 
very thoroughly in the circles around the President 
and had quite an impact. We took the warning 
very seriously.” A Justice Department memo rein- 
forced this fear by contending that antiwar leaders 
had devised ‘a three-phase program designed to 
defeat President Nixon in the 1972 Presidential 
election.” 

By 1969-70, the White House was increasingly 
pervaded by what one former Presidential aide 
calls the “us vs. them” outlook. “It didn’t matter 
who you were or what ideological positions you 
took,” the aide recalls. “You were either for us 
or against us, and if you were against us we were 
against you. It was real confrontational politics 
and there were a number of men around the White 
House who clearly relished that sort of thing.” One 
of those men was Charles (Chuck) Colson, the 
special counsel to the President. 


“If you’ve got ’em bv 
the , their hearts and 
minds will follow,” reads 
the Green Beret slogan 
over the bar in Chuck 
Colson’s den. Colson is a 
“tough guy,” who once 
served as the youngest 
company commander in 
the Marines and kept 2 
Marine poster in his oi 
fice. A friend calls hi 
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Repository for secrets: A paper shredder in Washington, D.C, 


“a technician who enjoys combat” and combat has 
been: his specialty in or outside the White House. 
‘ong before he formed his “attack group” to besiege 
Democratic candidates, he was on the attack: 
fceding damaging information on Senator Joseph 
Yydings of Maryland to a Life reporter or orches- 
trating an attack on A-F.L.-C.LO. president George 
Meany as “sadly out of step” with the working 
nan. Colson prides himself on being in touch with 
‘se working man, particularly the “hard hat” 
sthnics whom he saw as the potential heart of the 
“resident’s “new majority.” Growing up in Massa- 
‘husetts as an upwardly mobile middle-class 
‘Yankee, he deeply resented the Brahmin aristocracy 
ahich ruled the Commonwealth. Granted a scholar- 
inip to Harvard and told by the dean of admissions 
‘hat nobody had ever turned one down, he did 
:ust that and stamped off to Brown. Although he 
once worked for Senator Leverett Saltonstall, a 
“vrahmin if ever there was one, his three heroes 
‘tre cut from a different mold: Lieut. Gen. Lewis B. 
«Chesty) Puller (“the greatest blood and guts ma- 
“ine who ever walked”), John Wayne and Richard 
SEXON, 


John Dean says Colson played a major role in 
developing the Administration’s “enemies list” 
(Colson says it was his former assistant, George 
Bell, now dead). This list, continually updated in 
a series of memoranda called “Opponents List, Po- 
litical Enemies Project,” included several hundred 
persons, among them the presidents of Harvard, 
Yale and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Thomas J. Watson, board chairman of IBM; Julian 
Goodman, chief executive officer of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Robert McNamara, presi- 
dent of the World Bank: James Reston; Barbra 
Streisand; Steve McQueen and Joe Namath. 

To deal with such enemies, the White House 
needed some undercover operatives. So, in March, 
1969, barely two months after the inauguration, 
John Ehrlichman, then counsel to the President, 
called John Caulfield, a New York City policeman, 
and asked him—according to Caulfield—whether 
he would set up “a private security entity in 
Washington for purposes of providing investigative 
support for the White House.” Caulfield proposed 
instead that he join Ehrlichman’s staff, and on 
April 8, 1969, he entered the White House. 


00neo 001000 2:2 never 


gotten over that,’ he 
says of the 1958 Meritor- 
ious Police Award he won 
for his seizure of contra- 
band weapons destined 
for Ireland. John Caul- 
field is an Irish cop. He 
comes, in his own words, 
“from a humble back- 
ground” in the Bronx. 
His basketball exploits at 
Rice High School won him a partial athletic schol- 
arship at Wake Forest, but he had to leave after 
two years for lack of money. Waiking a patrol- 
man’s beat in the early fifties, he helped uncover a 
robbery ring and won promotion to detective, serv- 
ing from 1955 to 1966 in the city’s Bureau of Spe- 
dial Services and Investigations “monitoring the 
activities of terrorist organizations.” Caulfield 
proudly tells of his role in arresting “the prime 
Castro agent” in the U.S.; the “bazooka attackers” 
at the United Nations, and the French Canadians 
who plotted to destroy the Washington Monument 
and the Statue of Liberty. During the 1960 Presi- 
dential campaign, he helped guard both candidates 
and got to know the Secret Service agent in charge 
of Nixon’s detail. That led to a temporary job with 
Nixon’s 1968 campaign and eventually to Ehrlich- 
man’s call. 


Caulfield brought with him another member of 
the New York Bureau of Special Services, Anthony 
T. Ulasewicz. Hired by Ehrlichman after a clandes- 
tine meeting at La Guardia Airport, Ulasewicz was 
not on the White House payroll but instead was 
paid $22,000 a year by Herbert Kalmbach, the 
President’s private lawyer. But he worked for Caul- 
field and during the next few years the two ex-New 
York City cops kept busy on a variety of assign- 
ments. first from Ehrlichman and then, after July, 
1970, from John Dean. 

If “us vs. them” was the White House battle plan, 
the first of the “them” may have been Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, then a favorite for the 1972 Demo- 
cratic nomination. According to Dean, Ulasewicz sped 
to Chappaquiddick within six hours after the body 
of Mary Jo Kopechne was pulled from the car 
driven by Senator Kennedy on July 18, 1969. Dean 
says Caulfield “posed as a newspaper reporter and 
always asked the most embarrassing questions at 
any press gathering.” Senate sources say that soon 
afterward Caulfield and Ulasewicz had a wiretap 
installed on the phone in the Washington house 
Miss Kopechne had shared with three other girls. 
Dean says Caulfield was instructed to follow Ken- 
nedy during the Senator’s 24-hour stopover in 
Hawaii in August, 1969 (his report uncovered a 
press conference and a tennis match, but no bar 
hopping). That fall, Dean says, Haldeman ordered 
“24-hour surveillance of Kennedy,” but Dean talked 
him out of it. 

Another “enemy” investigated was Dan Schorr, 
the C.B.S. newsman who had done some reporting 
the Administration resented. According to Dean, 
Haldeman ordered an F.B.I. investigation of Schorr. 
Later, when that was discovered, the Government 
said Schorr was being investigated as part of his 
consideration for a Presidential appointment. 

Schorr (“a real media enemy”) was on a spccial 
20-name version of the “enemies list” apparently 
selected for specific and immediate reprisals. 
Others on this short list included Edwin O. Guth- 
man, national editor of The Los Angeles Times (“it 


“is time to give him the message”) and Maxwell 


Dane of Doyle Dane Bernbach (‘they should be hit 
hard, starting with Dane”). What the White House 
had in mind is suggested in a memo from John 
Dean in which he shows “how we can use the 
available Federal machinery to screw our political 
enemies.” Dean said that the “project coordinator” 
should “determine what sorts of dealings these in- 
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dividuals have with the Federal Government and 
how we can best screw them (e.g., prant-avail- 
ability, Federal contracts, litigation, prosecution, 
etc.).” Finally, the coordinator should have “the full 
support of the top officials of the agency or de- 
partment in proceeding to deal with the individual.” 


One agency from which the White House particu- 
larly wanted such cooperation was the Internal 
Revenue Service. Dean says the President specifi- 
cally urged “the use of the Internal Revenue Service 
to attack our enemies.” As early as July, 1969, the 
White House began pressuring the I.R.S. Ultimately, 
the agency did set up a Special Service Group to 
move against left-wing organizations, but it was 
not moving fast enough for the White House. At 
least two audits were later made of the Admini- 
stration’s “enemies”: one of Harold J. Gibbons, a 
Teamsters Union vice president who, Colson com- 
plained, was “an all-out enemy,” and the other of 
Robert W. Greene, a Newsday reporter, after Dean 
was told he should have “some tax problems” as a 
result of a series he wrote on Charles (Bébé) Re- 
bozo, one of the President’s closest friends. 


If harassment of “enemies” was half of the 
White House strategy, then the other half was suc- 
cor for “friends.” So Caulfield looked into LR.S. 
tax audits on Billy Graham and John Wayne—two 
Presidential friends — and recommended that 
Wayne's be dropped; Colson and Rebozo sought to 
influence a U.S. Parole Board decision on a Jewish 
co-defendant of Jimmy Hoffa’s in hopes of winning 
some Jewish votes. 

All the while, the White House kept talking in 
lofty terms of “national security.” By early 1970, 
the President and the men around him seemed con- 


vinced that much of the domestic disorder was be- — 


ing financed or fomented from abroad. Specifically, 
the White House held that Black Panther leaders 
were being covertly supported by Caribbean and 
North African countries; that blacks were getting 
insurgency training in North Korea; that the Weath- 


Watergate door: Security guard Frank Wills noticed the tape and called the Metropolitan Police. 
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ermen and other radicals were being aided by 
various Communist regimes. 

The C.LA. carefully examined these contentions 
and in two lengthy reports—submitted in 1969 and 
1970—failed to find any supporting evidence. “We 
said the radicals were clean and that we couldn't 
find anything,” recalls one official who worked on 
the studies. “We tried to show that the radical 
movements were homegrown, indigenous responses 
to perceived grievances and problems that had been 
growing for years.” But the White House dis- 
counted these reports. 

In April, 1970, 29-year-old Tom Huston, then a 
White House staff assistant, started preparing 


studies looking toward a new domestic security 
program. 


| Indiana is a stronghold 
4 of “libertarianism,” that 
of brand of intense individ- 
~« | ualism which can serve 
as an ideological under- 
pinning for everything 
§ from freewheeling radi- 
B;\ calism to rigid conserva- 
\* tism. Tom Charles Huston 
of Logansport, Ind., 
began as a Stevensonian 
ie + %&° Democrat, but in high 
;school became a “Jeffersonian Republican” who 
; admired Cato and John C. Cathoun and wished 
he had lived in the 18th century. At Indiana Uni- 
| versity, where he gained bachelor’s and law de- 
|grees, he became national chairman of Young 
| Americans for Freedom. In 1966, he endorsed Nix- 
on for President—a maverick move when many 
young conservatives preferred Ronald Reagan— 
thus earning himself a White House speechwriter’s 
job in 1968. Beyond two years in Army intelligence, 
the tall, bespectacled Huston brought little experi- 
ence to his security job. But he justified his role in 
terms of “Hbertarian” doctrines. “The real threat 
to internal security is repression. But repression 
is an inevitable result of disorder. Forced to choose 
| between order and freedom, people will take 
order.” 


Huston confronted several obstacles which the 
White House believed were severely hampering do- 
mestic security and intelligence-gathering opera- 
tions. One was the F.B.I.’s discontinuance of its 
domestic espionage programs carried out against 
suspected foreign agents and some domestic radi- 
cals since the start of World War II. With the 
formal or tacit approval of successive Administra- 
tions, the bureau had burglarized suspects’ hornes 
and headquarters, tapped phones, bugged rooms, 
read mail, infiltrated organizations and even black- 
mailed foreign diplomats. “The boys would do what 
they had to,” recalls one F.B.I. man. “And if they 
got caught, Hoover would disavow them.” But in 
1966, according to President Nixon, J. Edgar Hoover, 
the F.B.I. director, had given orders to discontinue 
these “special programs.” Then, in May, 1970, 
Hoover compounded the bureaucratic paralysis by 
cutting off all F.B.I. liaison with the C.LA. The 
White House felt its defenses gravely weakened. 
“My God, we’ve got to do something about this,” 
said one official. 


So, on June 5, 1970, the President called a meet- 
ing in his Oval Office attended by Hoover, Richard 
Helms, director of the C.LA., Lieut. Gen. Donald V. 
Bennett, director of the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
and Adm. Noel Gayler, director of the National 
Security Agency. This committee, with Hoover as 
chairman, was instructed to come up with a plan 
to strengthen the Government’s domestic intelli- 
gence gathering. 


A working group, with Tom Huston sitting in, 
deliberated for less than three weeks and on June 
25 submitted a 43-page report. It called for 
(1) intensified electronic surveillance of both do- 
mestic security threats and foreign diplomats; (2) 
monitoring of American citizens using international 
communications facilities; (3) increased legal “mail 
coverage” (exterior examination to determine send- 
er, postmark, etc.) and relaxation of restrictions on 
illegal mail coverage (opening and reading); (4) 
more informants on college campuses; (5) lifting of 
restrictions on “surreptitious entry”; (6) establish- 
ment of an Interagency Group on Domestic Intelli- 
gence and Internal Security, with representatives 
from the White House, the F.B.1, the C.LA.. the 
N.S.A., the D.LA. and the three military counter- 
intelligence agencies. 


The report noted that some of the proposed steps 
were hazardous. Some risks it dismissed out of 
hand. The only argument against legal mail covers, 
for example, was said to be “Mr. Hoover’s concern 
that the civil liberties people may become upset 
[and] this risk is surely an acceptable one.” Of 
“surreptitious entry’ it warned: “Use of this tech- 
nique is clearly illegal; it amounts to burglary. It is 
also highly risky and could result in great em- 
barrassment if exposed. However, it is also the most 
fruitful tool and can produce the type of intelli- 
gence which cannot be obtained in any other 
fashion.” 

The President approved the committee’s recom- 
mendations and on July 23 a “decision memo- 
randum” outlining the approved steps went to the 
agencies. The President has said the plan was “‘op- 
erational” for only five days. Huston says that on 
July 28 Haldeman told him to have the agencies 
return their copies of the memorandum, but that it 
was never formally rescinded. According to the 
President, the obstacle again proved to be J. Edgar 
Hoover. Hoover had opposed many of the steps 
within the committee and recorded his objections 
in footnotes to the report. When the President 
overrode him, Hoover is said to have gone directly 
to John Mitchell, who got the memorandum with- 
drawn later that month. According to one official. 
Hoover refused to go along with the plan unless 
the President gave him specific written approval tc 
violate the law—which the President refused to do 
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tluston says. Hoover’s real objection was to any 
board overseeing or evaluating the way he ran the 
€.B.1. (and, indeed, that very month, he cut off 
ramaining. liaison with all other Federal agencies 
except the White House). Others say Hoover was 
afraid an F.B.I. agent would get caught in a grossly 
legal act and thus blot the director’s carefully 
guarded image. 

For a time after the intelligence plan was with- 
drawn, Huston lobbied vigorously for his baby. In 
an Aug. 5 memo to Haldeman, he wrote, “All of 
us are going to look damn silly in the eyes of 
elms, Gayler, Bennett and the military chiefs if 
tioover can unilaterally reverse a Presidential de- 
cision, .. ” But Hoover could and did. All Huston’s 
offorts led only to the loss of his intelligence as- 
signment (his duties were transferred to John 
Dean) and his eventual resignation. 

Hoover’s intransigence blocked efforts to gear up 
the domestic intelligence program for about six 
months. Then, in December, 1970, the White House 
tried again. It established an Intelligence Evaluation 
Committee composed of representatives of the 
White House, F.B.1, CLA. N.S.A. the Secret 
Service, and the Departments of Justice, Treasury 
and Defense. The group was supersecret and. 


reporting directly to the White House, was 
lodged under strict security precautions in the 
Justice Department’s Internal Security Division. 
According to the President, the committee was 
“instructed to improve coordination among the in- 
telligence community and to prepare evaluations 
and estimates of domestic intelligence.” Among 
other things, it sought to predict the size of demon- 
strations and their potential for violence. ‘We were 
paper shufflers,” says one Justice Department of- 
ficial who worked on the committee. “We didn’t 
get into the operational side.” 

But someone seems to have been operational out 
there. There have been repeated reports of burg- 
jaries which fit the “surreptitious entry” section of 
the intelligence plan. Two defense lawyers and one 
defendant in the “Seattle 7’ case have reported 
break-ins just before, during and after the Decem- 
ber, 1970, trial. Senate investigators have been told 
that Government agents were involved in other 
burglaries at defense offices during the trials of 
Philip Berrigan, the Chicago Weatherpeople and 
the “Detroit 13.” An attorney for Scott Camil, an 
indicted member of Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War, says Camil’s papers were stolen from her office 
on July 8, 1972. Gerald Lefcourt, an attorney for 


1 don’t find wiretapping a particularly 
attractive procedure. | similarly don’t find 
the leakage of documents a particularly attrac- 
tive procedure. 

-—Henry Kissinger, news conference, May 23, 1973. 


N the morning of June 13, 1971, 
the Sunday edition of The New 
York Times plunked down on door- 
steps along the East Coast bearing 
a laconic headline at the top of 
Page 1: “Vietnam Archive: Penta- 
son Study Traces 3 Decades of Growing U.S. 
involvement.” Inside were three more pages of 
stories and three pages of documents—the first 
installment of what were to become known as 
“The Pentagon Papers.” 

‘The President’s early reaction to the Papers’ 
publication was remarkably relaxed. He told Re- 
publican Congressional leaders at the White House 
‘ie next Tuesday that since the massive Defense 
’epartment study of policymaking on Vietnam 
covered a period ending in early 1968, it was far 
nore likely to embarrass former President John- 
son and his aides than anybody in the Nixon 
Administration. But Sanford Ungar, in his book 
on the Papers dispute, reports: “A contrary at- 
-itude was developing among key White House 
advisers, especially in the office of Henry Kis- 
singer.” 

According to Ungar, Kissinger argued that un- 
sindered publication of the papers could damage 
-wo sets of secret negotiations then under way: 
the highly sensitive feelers through Pakistan to 
arrange Kissinger’s trip to Peking (which, in turn, 
was to pave the way for the President’s visit and 
the historic rapprochement with China); and, sec- 
ond, the secret negotiations which had then been 
going on for nearly two years with North Viet- 
namese officials in Paris seeking an end to the 


Vietnam war. Kissinger argued that the Chinese 
and the North Vietnamese might back out of these 
negotiations because they feared the United States 
could not be counted on to negotiate secretly and 
keep confidences with other nations. 


If these were the arguments being made to the 
President that week, it is unlikely that he needed 
much persuasion. For he had long been preoccu- 
pied with the need for Government secrecy, par- 
ticularly in the development and execution of 
foreign policy. And his deep distaste for news 
leaks had been aggravated less than four months 
after his inauguration. On May 9, 1969, The New 
York Times carried a front-page story by William 
Beecher, then its Pentagon correspondent, which 
began: “American B-52 bombers in recent weeks 
have raided several Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
supply dumps and base camps in Cambodia for 
the first time, according to Nixon Administration 
sources, but Cambodia has not made any protest.” 
This story is said to have caused “dismay and 
outrage” at the White House. It was regarded, one 
official recalls, as ‘‘a serious security breach.” Of 
course, the bombing was no secret to the Com- 
munist forces in Cambodia, or to the villagers 
on whom some of those bombs were falling. But 
the story was a severe embarrassment to the White 
House because it emphasized that Cambodian au- 
thorities were acquiescing in this expansion of the 
war, indeed “cooperating with American and South 
Vietnamese military men at the border, often giv- 
ing them information on Vietcong and North Viet- 
namesé movements into South Vietnam.” Officials 
feared that the story’s publication would force the 
Sihanouk Government to curtail or even halt such 
cooperation. 

Suspicion for the Cambodian leak fell at least 
partly on Morton Halperin, a senior member of the 
Kissinger staff. Halperin fell under almost auto- 
matic suspicion as a Johnson “holdover’—he had 


Leaks 


many protesters, says his New York office was 
burned and burglarized several times between 1970 
and 1972. These reports remain unverified and the 
perpetrators unidentified. 

Jeb Magruder, who was at the White House dur- 
ing this period, has suggested that the Administra- 
tion’s willingness to engage in illegal acts was 
related directly to the illegality on the part of the 
radicals and antiwar demonstrators. For Magruder, 
the most telling exemplar was William Sloane Cof- 
fin, under whom he had studied ethics at Williams 
College: “We saw continuing violations of the law 
by men like William Sloane Coffin. He tells me my 
ethics are bad. Yet he was indicted for criminal 
charges. He recommended on the Washington 
Monument grounds that students burn their draft 
cards and that we have mass demonstrations, shut 
down the city of Washington ... we had become 
somewhat inured to using some activities that 
would help us in accomplishing what we thought 
was a cause, a legitimate cause.” 

And thus, in May of 1971, as the Mayday Tribe 
was laying siege to the city, inside the White House 
men were preparing their own direct-action plans. 
Within a month, the President would feel impelled 
to set them in motion. 


served as a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
in the Johnson Administration. Moreover, from the 
start he and some of the other young “liberals” 
on the Kissinger staff had been regarded with 
open hostility by ideological conservatives in Nix- 
on’s inner circle. Finally, Kissinger recalls, there 
were other reasons to suspect a leak on the Na- 
tional Security Council staff. The Cambodia story, 
he says, “was not an isolated event: It capped a 
whole series of leaks, including those of detailed 
discussions of N.S.C. meetings on the Middle East 
and of other internal discussions.” 

Kissinger told Halperin he was believed to be 
the source of the leak. “I told him I was not,” 
Halperin recalls. But shortly thereafter a tap was 
placed on Halperin’s phone at his home in the 
Maryland suburb of Bethesda. It remained there 
for more than a year, even after Halperin resigned 
from the Security Council staff that September 
and became a relatively inactive consultant to 
Kissinger. The tap never produced any evidence 
against. Halperin, although it did pick up severa: 
phone calls made by Daniel Ellsberg in late 1969 
and early 1970, while he was a guest of the Hal- 
perins. (Later, Halperin and his wife, Ina, were to 
wonder just what had been overheard: their young 
sons—David, Mark and Gary—asking their friends 
out to play; anxious calls to New York about a 
relative’s surgery; or perhaps those obscenities 
whispered by an unknown voice in the middle of 
the night.) 

Halperin was one of 13 Government officials 
whose phones were tapped beginning in May, 1969, 
the month of Beecher’s story. Most or all of the 
others were also members of Kissinger’s National 
Security Council staff. Meanwhile, taps were 
placed on the phones of four newsmen suspected 
of receiving leaked material: Beecher; Hedrick 
Smith, a diplomatic correspondent of The New 
York Times; Henry Brandon of The (London) Sun- 
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Leaks (cont.) 


day Times, and Marvin Kalb of C.B.S. The taps 
on both officials and newsmen were maintained 
for varying periods: two for less than 30 days, one 
for as long as 21 months. 

Precise responsibility for the tapping is difficult 
to assess. Kissinger concedes that around the time 
of Beecher’s Cambodian story he met several times 
with J. Edgar Hoover to express his “very great 
concern” that national-security information be 
fully safeguarded. He also concedes that his office 
supplied the names of White House staff members 
with access to classified information. He says he 
took no further part in initiating the taps. But 
Justice Department officials say Kissinger gave 
the F.B.I. the names of several staff members 
whom he wanted tapped. “The request came from 
Kissinger,” said one official. “Henry wanted some 
of those guys bugged.” 

Whoever initiated the request, the White House 
says that President Nixon personally authorized 
the 17 taps to protect “national security.” Whether 
he was legally justified in doing so is still in dis- 
pute, and the answer will depend on a judicial 
determination of what “national security” means 
in these matters. The Federal Government has 
wiretapped for decades—beginning with Prohibi- 
tion bootleggers—but the first taps for “national- 
security” purposes came in 1940 when President 
Roosevelt ordered the F.B.I. to use them against 
the “Fifth Column,” limiting its targets ‘insofar 
as possible to aliens.” In 1946, Attorney General 
Tom Clark persuaded President Trurzan to broaden 
this category to include domestic subversives. 

Efforts to curb taps began in 1967, when the 
Supreme Court held that the practice came under 
the Fourth Amendment’s stricture against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure, and thus required a 
court-ordered warrant. In 1968, Congress specifi- 
cally authorized law-enforcement officers to seek 
warrants in the fight against crime, notably gam- 
bling and the narcotics trade. But neither Court nor 
Congress limited the President’s constitutional 
power “to protect national-security information 
against foreign intefligence. activities.” Then, in 
June, 1969, Attorney General Mitchell proclaimed 
an audacious doctrine. He claimed that these Pres- 
idential powers permitted wiretapping of any 
domestic group “which seeks to attack and sub- 
vert the Government by unlawful means.” 


“This Attorney General 
may be as close to the 
| President as Robert Ken- 

nedy was to Jack Ken- 
nedy,” John Dean was 
told in 1969. The relations 
between John Mitchell 
and Richard Nixon may 
not have been quite fra- 
ternal, but the two men 
| were as close as law part- 
. ners ever get. Richard 
Whalen, a former Nixon aide, writes: ‘Mitchell 
_was Number 1, tied to the White House by a di- 
‘rect telephone line, the uniquely intimate counse- 
lor to whom Nixon turned on every subject from 
‘minor political matters to Supreme Court appoint- 
ments.” They first met in 1963, when Nixon began 
practicing law in New York with the firm of Nixon 
‘Mudge Rose Guthrie & Alexander. Mitchell was 
_already one of Wall Street's most renowned bond 
‘lawyers. In 1967, Nixon Mudge Rose absorbed 
: Mitchell’s firm and the two men practiced law and 
politics together until Nixon asked Mitchell to 
manage his 1968 Presidential campaign. As At- 
itorney General, Mitchell took a tough line, calling 
ifor wiretaps, preventive detention, no-knock and 
'stop-and-frisk laws. Some found him cold, even 


ruthless, but his ebullient wife, Martha, called him 
“a cute, cuddly, adorable fellow.” 


In June, 1972, the Supreme Court rejected the 
Mitchell wiretap doctrine, holding that no such 
domestic group or individual could be tapped with- 
out a warrant. But the Court still did not touch the 
President’s right to tap, without warrants, when the 
case involved foreign intelligence. Some officials 
therefore contend that the 1969 taps were legal 
because they were designed to prevent “national- 
security” information from falling into the hands of 
the press and then of foreign agents. Others are 
convinced that the Court would never construe 
the President’s power that broadly, and thus argue 
that the 1969 taps were illegal from the start. 

The last of the 17 F.B.L. taps installed on news- 
men and N.S.C. staff members in 1969 were re- 
moved in February, 1971. “We found what we 
wanted to find out,” one official says. “We found 
the people who were the weak links.” At least 
three “blabbermouths” were eased out of their 
jobs. “There were a couple of guys who could have 
been prosecuted,” the official says. “But we just 
let them go out of the Government.” 

To have prosecuted them would have required 
the Government to reveal the existence of the taps. 
But these taps were so “sensitive” that some 
officials didn’t want them even in the regular 
F.B.I. files. Eventually they were passed on to 
Robert Mardian, the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Internal Security Division. Mardian 
says the President ordered him to deliver them 
to the White House, where they turned up eventu- 
ally in Ehrlichman’s safe. 

The White House tapped at least one news- 


man’s phone: that of the syndicated columnist 
Joseph Kraft. Dean says Caulfield told him the tap 
was ordered by Ehrlichman. According to another 
source, Caulfield asked Ehrlichman why he didn’t 
get the F.B.I. to do it and Ehrlichmam said, “The 
F.B.1.’s a sieve. Things get out that way.” 


According to Dean, Caulfield said he placed the 
Kraft tap aided by Ulasewicz and John Ragan, a 
security consultant to the Republican National 
Committee, and recalled it as “a rather harrowing 
experience when he was holding the ladder in a 
back alley of Georgetown while also trying to keep 
a lookout as another member of the group was 
working at the top of the ladder.” The tap was 
apparently taken off several weeks later. “They 
had it another way,” Ehrlichman is said to have 
commented. 


According to Evans and 
Novak, John Ehrlichman 
+ began his political career 
Mrz as an “espionage agent” 
for Richard Nixon. In 
#1960, he followed Nel- 

son Rockefeller’s abortive 
campaign for the Repub- 
_ lican nomination, feeding 
i reports back to the Nixon 
, camp. He told 2 Seattle 

. i Times reporter of driving 
_a Rockefeller car in the Governor’s caravan through 
{North Dakota: “The Rockefeller people thought I 
was from North Dakota and the North Dakota 
‘people thought I was from Rockefeller.” Later, 
Evans and Novak say, Ehrlichman was sent as a 
|secret observer to the Democratic National Con- 


Disguise for a Plumber: “He was very eerie,” said Mrs. Beard’s son, “with this huge red wig on cackeyed.” 
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vention, where he prepared a dossier on the Ken- 
nedy Campaign apparatus. Ehrlichman was brought | 
ito the Nixon campaign that year by his class- 

mate and old friend from U.C.L.A., Bob Haldeman. | 
After the 1960 loss, he went back to practicing | 
iand-use law in Seattle, worked briefly in the 1962 : 
campaign, then was the “tour director” of the 1968 | 
campaign. His reputation for hard-nosed efficiency | 
is jegendary. At the White House, Ehrlichman 
served first as counsel to the President, then as the : 
Sresident’s chief assistant for domestic affairs. A | 
Christian Scientist who neither smokes nor drinks, 

he became known as a cool executor of Presidential | 
wishes. One colleague says: “He leaves no more | 
stood on the floor than he has to.” i 


Anyone who opposes us, we'll destroy. 
iis a matter of fact, anyone who doesn't sup- 


pert us, we'll destroy. 
~—Egil Krogh Jr. 
in @ 1969 conversation with Daniel X. Freedman, 
chairman of the psychiatry department, 
University of Chicago. 


OMETIME in the spring of 1971, John 
Caulfield noticed that he and Tony 
Ulasewicz were getting fewer assign- 
j ments. “For some reason,” a former 
’ White House aide recalls, “it was 

decided that Caulfield couldn’t handle 
the really heavy stuff." Within a week of the 
Pentagon Papers’ publication, the President author- 
ised another “extraordinary action”: establishment 
viihin the White House of a Special Investigations 
t-nit whose task, as the President later put it, was 
ia “stop security leaks and to investigate other 
sensitive security matters.” In other words, “the 
heavy stuff.” 

‘the President asked John Ehrlichman to super- 
vise the project, and in early July Ehrlichman 
assigned 31-year-old Egil Krogh Jr., one of his 
assistants, to head the unit. 


Many a noon these past 
few years, a lone figure 
in a gray sweatsuit might 
have been seen jogging 
around the Ellipse behind 
the White House. The 
runner was Egil (Bud) 
Krogh, who jogged five 
miles a day to keep in 
shape. Krogh maintains a 
similar regimen in the 
rest of his life. One ac- 
quaintance describes him as “a brisk, polite, dy- 
namic young executive—he had all the facts, he’d 
done his homework. Never mussed, never damp, 
absolutely spic and span.” Others called him 
“straight as an arrow” and “a very spiritual guy” 
(dike Ehrlichman and Haldeman, he is a Christian 
Scientist), and some liked to call him “evil Krogh,” 
because he was so patently the opposite. Brought 
fo the White House by Ehrlichman, with whom 
he served in a Seattle law firm, Krogh was as- 
signed to the staff of the President’s Domestic 
Council, specializing in transportation and crime 
prevention. He was also the White House liaison 


Meanwhile, the publication of the Pentagon 
Papers was setting off another security crackdown, 
this one even more Stringent and wide-ranging 
than the hunt for the Cambodia leak. Colson re- 
calls that following the Papers’ publication White 
House staffers held a series of “panic sessions.” 

Several factors caused particular panic. One 
was the officials’ fear that 31 of the 45 documents 
appearing in The Times had come not from the 
Pentagon Papers but from other secret Govern- 
ment sources. (They were wrong.) Another factor 
which contributed to the agitation at the White 
House that month was the knowledge that a copy 
of the Pentagon Papers had found its way into the 
hands of the Soviet Embassy only a few days after 


man with the District of Columbia, seeking to | 
create “a new psychological climate.” Partly, that _ 
meant-law and order, he said, “but it doesn’t mean 
repression. We’re trying to create a respect for | 
authority, not necessarily for power.” 


The Special Investigations Unit opened offices 
in Room 16 in the basement of the Executive 
Office Building next door to the White House. 
Krogh was assigned an associate—David Young, 
a 32-year-old lawyer from Kissinger’s National 
Security Council staff—and a secretary, 23-year- 
old Kathleen Chenow. To insiders, the outfit was 
often known simply as “the Room 16 Project,” but. 
soon it acquired another nickname, Miss Chenow 
recalls: “David Young’s mother-in-law or grand- 
mother or somebody saw in The New York Times 
that Krogh and Young were working on leaks. 
She called the story to his attention, saying, ‘Your 
grandfather would be proud of you, working on 
leaks at the White House. He was a plumber.’ So 
David put up a sign on the door which said, ‘Mr. 
Young—Piumber,’” * 

New urgency was attached to the Plumbers’ 
work as a result of several other developments 
that summer. One, Krogh recalls, was a report 
from the C.I.A. that a news story had “put in 
jeopardy the life of an intelligence agent.” But 
by far the most important came on July 23 when 
William Beecher produced another of his annoy- 
ing scoops. This one began: “American negotiators 
have proposed to the Soviet Union an arms-con- 
trol agreement that would halt construction of 
both land-based missiles and missile submarines,” 
and went on to spell out the American proposals 
at the U.S.-Soviet strategic arms limitation (SALT) 
talks under way in Helsinki. Author John New- 
house says the Beecher story stirred “rage” in 
the White House. The U.S. and the Russians had 
a firm agreement not to release details of their 
proposals to the press. Not only was Beecher’s 
article full of such details, but it came out the 
morning before the U.S. delegation was to make 
its first presentation of the proposal to the Rus- 
sians in Helsinki. And, worse yet, it disclosed one 
of the American fallback positions. Nevertheless, 
some observers believe the Administration was 
more concerned about domestic considerations, 
fearing that the proposal would now become the 
subject of political pulls and counterpulls at home. 


In subsequent statements, White House officials 


The Times began publication of the documents. 
According to Government sources, the papers were 
delivered to the embassy on June 16 by a man 
who handed over a letter signed with an alias. 

Within a few days, the White House be- 
came convinced—as the President recently put it 
—that it was dealing with “a security leak of 
unprecedented proportions ...a threat so grave as 
to require extraordinary actions.” In the first such 
action, the Justice Department went to court seek- 
ing “prior restraint” on continued publication of the 
Papers (on June 15 and 19, it got temporary re- 
Straining orders against The Times and The Post, 
but the Supreme Court permitted the newspapers 
to resume publication of the Papers on June 30). 


The Plumbers 


have given the impression that this and other leaks 
were part of a plot orchestrated by the radical left 
and abetted by its allies in Government. But the 
known facts on the SALT leak do not support that 
premise. The precise identity of Beecher’s source 
has never been revealed. But six Pentagon offi- 
cials were shifted out of their positions sup- 
posedly as a result of the leak. And the State 
Department asked three of its officials known to 
have talked to Beecher during this period to take 
lie-detector tests, administered by the C.LA. in 
apparent violation of the statute that bars that 
agency from domestic operations. A State Depart- 
ment spokesman says the officials still occupy 
“positions of responsibility” at the department. 
Some believe Beecher’s story came from Pentagon 
officials who sought to sabotage the SALT talks 
because they disapproved of any rapprochement 
with the Soviets; others think 1% came from those 
who wanted to “freeze” the United States negoti- 
ating position. But it almost certainly came from 
Governinent officials with no current ties to Dan 
Elisberg, or the Weathermen. 

By then, it hardly mattered where It came from. 
That summer of 771, many men in the White House 
apparently felt events closing in on them, as if 
somehow all the people on their “enemies list” 
had joined hands to destroy them. In part, their 
fears. involved national-security considerations. But 
Plainly there were political considerations, too. By 
that summer, the President knew that he was poing 
to be campaigning for re-election largely in Peking 
and Moscow. Any obstacles on his road to those 
two capitals also blocked his parallel campaign 
trail, Part of the problem in succeeding months 
may have been the inability of the President and 
the men around him adequately to distinguish be- 
tween those two thoroughfares. 

Egil Krogh recalls that, following the SALT leak, 
he and John Ehrlichman met with the President. 
Mr. Nixon instructed Krogh to move ahead with 
“the greatest urgency” to determine the source 
of those leaks. 

To meet the Pentagon Papers “crisis,” the White 
House needed more operatives trained in security 
and intelligence. Chuck Colson, who was then 
working part-time on the problem, thought of a 
man whom he had first met five years before at a 
Brown University party and whom he had since 
come to know well, 
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“We became lawless in 
a struggle for the rule 
of law — semi-outlaws 
who risk their lives to put 
down the savagery of 
others,” says Peter Ward, 
a CLA. agent in a hook 
called “Hazardous Duty” 
by David St. John—also 
known as John Baxter, 
Gordon Davis, Robert 
Dietrich and Howard 
Hunt. The 46 published novels Hunt has written 
under these names reflect the curious amalgam of 
luxuriant fantasy and actual skulduggery in the life 
of Everette Howard Hunt Jr. In part, his books are 
based on his own 20 years as a C.LA. agent in 
Paris, Vienna, Mexico City, Madrid and Montevideo. 
As a specialist in “dirty tricks,” he played an active 
role in the 1954 overthrow of the left-wing Guate- 
malan Government. In the early sixties, operating 
under the code name “Eduardo,” he was the C.LA.’s 
representative to the Cuban Revolutionary Council, 
in whose name the Bay of Pigs invasion was 
launched. Blocked from further promotions, 
Hunt retired from the agency tn 1970 and joined 
Robert R. Mullen & Company, a Washington pub- 
lic-relations firm with strong ties to the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican party. But he missed 
the C.LA. desperately. “You see, our Government 
trains people lik> myself to do these things and do 
them successfully,” he explained later. “It becomes 
a way of life for a person like me.” So, in retire- 
ment, he lived out the riper reveries from his own 
books: French food, wine and the elegant life (‘‘the 
service plates were Revere gadroon, the crystal 
was an opaline much favored by the Sun King’s 
sycophants...”), exciting women (“Oh Jake,” 
breathes the Senator’s wife in “The Coven.” “Oh, 
you bastard. You brutal goddamn woman killer”), 
and truly uninhibited espionage (the former C.I.A. 
agent in “The Berlin Ending” thinks the agency has 
“grown old and cautious. Prim. Reliant on tech- 
nology far more than human beings”). 

Colson says he passed Hunt’s name atong with 
several others to Ehrlichman, who interviewed him 
and ordered him hired. Ehrlichman says he met 
Hunt only once, on July 7, “the day after Charles 
Colson hired him.” In any case, Hunt was hired 
July 6 as a $100-a-day White House consultant and 
given an office on the third floor of the Executive 
Office Building (although he retained his job at 
the Mullen company where he worked, among 
other things, on a television spot on disturbed 
children featuring Julie Nixon Eisenhower). Colson 
says Hunt was assigned to his staff for “internal 
budget” reasons only. But Hunt says he worked 
under Colson’s direction for the next year on a 
wide variety of matters, most of which had nothing 
to do with the Pentagon Papers. 

First, he asked Colson to arrange cooperation 
from Hunt’s old colleagues at the C.I.A. Colson 
concedes that he called Ehrlichman on July 7 and 
told him that Hunt wanted “to establish liaison 
with the C.LA. as well as with other Government 
agencies.” Marine Gen. Robert E. Cushman Ir., 
then the C.1.A.’s Deputy Director, says Ehrlichman 
called him that same day and said, in effect, 
“Here’s Mr. Hunt; he works for us. He’ll be around 
to see you.” Cushman has said he assumed that 
Ehrlichman “spoke with the authority of the 
President.” Ehrlichman says he doesn’t have “the 
faintest recollection” of such a call. 

On July 22, Hunt visited Cushman in his office 
at the C.1.A.’s secluded Langley, Va., headquarters. 
The two men had known each other for years 
and once shared an office when Cushman had 
served previously with the agency. So when Hunt 
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came to see him, Cushman says, he knew him to 
be “a highly respected and honorably retired C.LA. 
employe.” According to Cushman, Hunt said he 
had ‘“‘a very sensitive one-time interview that the 
White House wantéd him to hold with a person 
whose ideology he was not sure of, and that he 
dare not reveal his [Hunt’s] true identity.” There- 
fore, he would need a physical disguise and some 
false identification. 

The next day, a representative of the C.1.A.’s 
Technical Services Division called Hunt and in- 
structed him to come to a “safe house’— a clan- 
destine C.I.A. meeting place—on Massachusetts 
Averiue near the National Cathedral. There he was 
furnished with a wig, glasses and a speech-alter- 
ation device (a plate which fits into the mouth and 
alters the tone of the speaker's voice} as well as 
a Social Security card, a driver’s license and sev- 
eral association membership cards in the name of 
Edward Joseph Warren. 

Those early summer months were a boom time 
for Senator Ted Kennedy. A Gallup Poll released on 
May 16 showed that 29 per cent of registered 
Democrats favored him for the 1972 nomination, 
with only 21 per cent for Edmund Muskie, the 
previous front runner. Rumors circulated in Wash- 
ington that the Kennedy clan was already gather- 
ing at Hyannis Port to chart campaign strategy. So 
the White House—which had earlier assigned Caul- 
field to dog his steps—once again began a Kennedy 
watch. But this time with a special intensity. 

Chuck Colson harbored an intense dislike of 
Kennedy (he has said that had he seen Kennedy 
after the Senator’s 1970 denunciations of Nixon, 
“J might have attacked him physically’). And 
Hunt, who says Colson assigned him to follow the 
Kennedy trail, seems to have felt just as strongly. 
Hunt’s latest book, “The Coven,” features a Senator 
~—-Newbold Vane—who is almost certainly patterned 
after one or all of the Kennedys. ("The Vanes were 
nonserious people who demanded to be taken 
seriously....Their whole imperious life-style was 
preposterous. Vane was about as qualified to be 
President as I was to practice open heart surgery.”) 

Later in the month, using the disguise furnished 
him by the C.LA., he traveled to Providence, R.I., 
where he met for two ‘hours in a motel room with 
Clifton DeMotte, a General Services Administration 
employe who was also known to be a Kennedy 
watcher by avocation, having followed the family’s 
activities closely ever since he worked in a Hyan- 
nis Port hotel in 1960. Hunt asked him about 
Chappaquiddick, about “any woman-chasing by the 
Kennedy boys; if I'd heard of any scandal-type 
material.” DeMotte passed along some hearsay on 
“real swinging parties” and “booze” and some 
harder information on “hell-raising’ by Kennedy 
Staffers. But when Hunt asked him to do some 
research on Chappaquiddick, DeMotte turned him 
down, partly because Hunt refused to say whom 
he was working for. 

Hunt then turned his attention to the Pentagon 
Papers. But he was soon back to Kennedy. During 
much of July, he and others combed through the 
Papers, comparing them with the press accounts 
to see if the stories were accurate. Then, abruptly, 
he began to zero in on one phase of the vast 
history: late 1963, when the South Vietnamese 
generals were hatching a coup against President 
Ngo Dinh Diem which, the Papers showed, Presi- 
dent Kennedy knew of and approved. 

In August, the White House asked the State 
Department to provide classified cables exchanged 
between Washington and Saigon from April to 
November, 1963. At a news conference on Sept. 
16, President Nixon said in answer to a question, 
“I would remind all concerned that the way we 
got into Vietnam was through overthrowing Diem 
and the complicity in the murder of Diem.” A week 
later, Hunt went to the department's file record 
room and copied 240 cables from 1963. He says 


that Colson, who was “directing” his research on 
this matter, asked him soon afterward, “Well, 
what kind of material have you dug up in the 
files that would indicate Kennedy complicity?” 
Hunt says he showed Colson three or four legit. 
mate cables “that indicated that they had prett: 
close to pulled the trigger against Premier Diem’: 
head, but it didn’t say so in so many words.” 
According to Hunt, Colson then said, “Do you 
think you could improve on them?” Not without 
technical assistance, Hunt said. “Well, we wont 
be able to give you any technical help,” Hurt 
recalls Colson saying. “This is too hot. See what 
you can do on your own.” 


Using a razor blade and a White House Xerox 
machine, Hunt pieced together two fakes. One, 
dated Oct. 29, 1963—three days before Diem's 
death—purported to be a State Department me:- 
Sage to the U.S. Embassy in Saigon. It begar: 
“At highest level meeting today, decision reluc- 
tantly made that neither you or Harkins [Gen. Paul! 
D. Harkins, then commander of United States 
forces in Vietnam] should intervene in behalf of 
Diem or Nhu [Ngo Dinh Nhu, President Diem's 
brother] in event they seek asylum.” 

Several weeks later, Colson suggested to a 
friend—William Lambert, an investigative reporter 
for Life magazine—that he reread Nixon’s Sep'. 
16 news conference; then he sent him over to see 
Hunt’s cable. “Mr. Lambert was quite exultant over 
the find,” recalls Hunt, who let the reporter copy 
the cable. For many months, before Life magazire 
folded in late 1972, Lambert was unable to satisiv 
himself about the cable’s authenticity. Only in 
May, 1973, did Colson tell Lambert that the cab'e 
was a fake, although he said he had learned c” 
the fabrication in February, 1972. Colson empha-- 
ically denies ordering Hunt to fabricate the cable, 
although he concedes that “it is entirely possible 
that Hunt misunderstood something I said to hira 
at the time he was reviewing Pentagon Papers 
cables with me.” 


By mid-August, Hunt had shifted over to the 
Plumbers squad (though still, he says, reporting 
to Colson). Meanwhile, another investigator had 
been added to the squad-—-a man who had been 
forced out of the Treasury Department only weeks 
betore, after he had vigorously lobbied against 
the Administration's gun-control legislation and 
had even delivered a rousing speech against such 
controls before the 100th-anniversary convention 
of the National Rifle Association. But all that was 
no disqualification for work with the Plumber. 
He was recommended by Egil Krogh and hired by 
Ehrlichman on July 19. 


G. Gordon Liddy loves 
guns. An F.BJ. man in 
fm the early sixties, he re- 
fm calls he once “hailed oui 
of a moving car and ou:- 
drew’ a most-wanted 
fugitive. As an assistarit 
B district attorney in Dutch- 
ess County, N.Y., in the 
mid-sixties, he rode 
around with a gun 
strapped ta his shoulde-, 


and once, while summing up a robbery case to 


the jury, he pulled a pistol out of his pocket and 
fired it at the ceiling. “Gordon’s a cowboy,” says 
a former political rival. “He wanted to go back to 
the days when men were men and life wes 
simpler.” A former colleague in the District A-- 
torney’s office says: “He could turn the most 
routine case into an earth-shattering event when 


| It hit the papers.” (In 1966, Liddy tock public credit 
| for a drug raid on Timothy Leary, which, according 
| to « Poughkeepsie lawyer, “he had very little to do 


with.) In 1968, Liddy ran in a Republican primary 


, 4gainst incumbent Congressman Hamilton Fish Jr. 
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His campaign literature (“He knows the answer is 
‘aw and order, not weak-kneed sociology. Gordon 
Liddy doesn’t bai! them out—he puts them in”) 
featured a picture of him wielding a police spotlight 
at a crowd of angry blacks. Aithough he lost the 
primary, Liddy had the Conservative party nomina- 
won, But he declined to run in the general election, 
and a few months later Congressman Fish recom- 
mended him for his job at Treasury. 


if Ted Kennedy was the first of the “them,” 
by June, 1971, Daniel Ellsberg was a very close 
second. “Because of the extreme gravity of the 
situation, and not then knowing what additional 
secreis Mr. Ellsberg might disclose,’ the President 
recalls, he told Egil Krogh that “as a matter of 
first priority the [Special Investigations] unit 
should find out all it could about Mr. Ellsberg’s 
associates and his motives.” 


This separate investigation of Elsberg—outside 
normal F.B.I. channels—was necessary, Krogh was 
informed, because Hoover was a close personal 
friend of Louis Marx, father of Ellsberg’s second 
wife, Patricia. Marx and Hoover were indeed close 
friends, but the uitraconservative millionaire had 
little sympathy for his son-in-law’s current activi- 
ties and refused to contribute money to his defense. 

tn the early stages of the Plumbers’ investiga- 
tion, Krogh recalls, he received “information sug- 
gesting that Dr. Ellsberg did not act alone.” So 
‘he unit concentrated for a while on discovering 
whether the Papers’ disclosure was ‘‘an individual 
act, the act of a small group, or the result of a 
wider conspiracy to engage in espionage.” As part 
of this effort, the Plumbers were reportedly getting 
transcripts from a phone tap placed on Ellsberg’s 
home phone sometime in the spring of that year 
ithe F.B.1. is said to have been investigating Ells- 
verg even before publication of the Pentagon 
Papers). But the Plumbers themselves apparently 
Miliated wiretaps on two New York Times re- 
porters: Neil Sheehan, the reporter responsible for 
obtaining the Pentagon Papers, and Tad Szulc, who 
overed the State Department. 

Another suspected conspirator was Mort Hal- 
verin, the target of earlier FB. taps. By about 
ihis time he had been elevated to the “top 20” of 
ihe enemies list with the notation “a scandal would 
ve most helpful.” Halperin, who had been in over- 
all charge of the Pentagon Papers project, was then 
at the Brookings Institution, a private research 
institute staffed by many former Kennedy and 
johnson Administration officials. According to 
John Dean, Caulfield told him that Chuck Colson 
had instructed him in June or July to burglarize 
an office at Brookings (said to be Halperin’s) and 
seize any “leaked documents.” Caulfield said Ula- 
sewicz had “cased” the institution and made 
“friendly contact” with a security guard there. 
According to Dean, Caulfield told Colson that 
' security at Brookings was “extremely tight,” but 
olson said that “if necessary he should plant a 
firebomb in the building and retrieve the docu- 
inents during the commotion that would ensue.” 
ean says he flew to California and persuaded 
Ehrlichman that the Brookings burglary was “in- 
sane.” He says Ehrlichman phoned Colson to “call 
it off.” Colson denies the whole Story, although 
an associate says he may have suggested the 
bombing as a joke. 

Gradually, the Plumbers began zeroing in on 
EUsberg himself. Hunt explains that there was 
“concern” in the White House about prosecuting 
Elisberg for fear that he would become a martyr. 
Some officials pressed for information which would 
allow them to determine Ellsberg’s ‘“prosecuta- 
bility”—presumably not merely his role in pub- 
lishing the Papers but aspects of his background 
which would make him vulnerable. Elisberg had 
been in psychoanalysis in Los Angeles, and Hunt 
says the unit soon concluded that the best 


“instant source’ would be the psychiatrist’s files. 
Two F.B.I. agents visited the psychiatrist, Dr. 
Lewis J. Fielding, on July 20 in his office at 450 
North Bedford Drive in Beverly Hills. Dr. Fielding, 
a slender man in his mid-50’s with a shaved Yul 
Brynner-style head, recalls that the agents wanted 
to discuss Dr. Ellsberg. He said he would consult 
his attorney, and the next day the attorney called 
the F.B.I. and said his client would not violate the 
confidentiality of the doctor-patient relationship. 
Krogh recalls that when Dr. Fielding refused to 
cooperate, Ehrlichman gave the unit “a general 
authorization to engage in covert activity to ob- 
tain a psychological history” of Ellsberg. Hunt re- 
calls that about this time the idea of a burglary 
—a “bag job’”—-on the psychiatrist’s office became 
the topic of “low-key conversation around the 
office.” Hunt says that at one point he inquired 
why the F.B.I. couldn’t do the burglary and Liddy 
told him that in recent years the bureau had 
ceased training agents for that type of operation. 
“The agents had been reassigned or lost their 
skills.” He said he then asked why the Secret 
Service couldn’t do it and Liddy said the White 
House didn’t trust them for that kind of job. 
Prosecutors are said to have a copy of a memo 
from Krogh and Young to Ehrlichman, dated some 
time before Sept. 3, which outlines in detail plans 
to burglarize Dr. Fielding’s office. Young has testi- 
fied that Ehrlichman saw the memo and approved 
the burglary. Ehrlichman has refused to confirm 
or deny this. And John Dean says Krogh told him 
that orders for the burglary came “directly from 
the Oval Office.” Hunt says those who approved the 
burglary made clear that “no one with any associa- 
tion with the White House could be involved in any 
way directly with such an operation. . . . So I was 
asked whether or not, as a result of my old C.LA. 
contacts, I could come up with a team capable of 
making such an entry.” 
He immediately thought of an old friend, Ber- 


nard Barker, who—under the code name “Macho” 
——had been his principal assistant in the Bay of 
Pigs operation. For the past decade, they had kept 
in touch only through an occasional letter. Then, 
on April 16, 1971, Hunt and his wife were in Miami 
for a reunion the next day of the Bay of Pigs 
veterans. Hunt stopped by Barker’s house and 
pinned a note to his door, Saying “if you are the 
same Barker I once knew,” he should contact Hunt 
at « Miami Beach hotel. A few hours later, Barker 
called and the two “freedom fighters” and their 
wives had lunch together in a Cuban restaurant and 
talked about “old times.” 


“I was not there to 
think. I was there to fol- 
low orders,” ~—_ Bernard 
Barker was to say later 
in describing his relation- 
ship with Hunt. For most 
of his life, Bernard Bar- 
ker has been following 
orders. Born of Ameri- 
can parents in Havana, 
he spent his youth alter- 

" wail nating between schools 
in Cuba and the United States. As with so many 
sons of uncertain heritage, he became a fierce 
patriot. The day after Pearl Harbor, he went to the 
American Embassy and enlisted in the Army Air 


' Corps-—“the first volunteer in the Second World 
| War from Cuba,” he proudly proclaims. When his 


plane went down over Germany, Captain Barker 


| Spent i6 months as a prisoner of war. His sense 


of d-scipline was reinforced by postwar service in 


i the Cuban police force—during which he once 
; served as a bodyguard for Mrs. Truman and her 


daughter, Margaret. Castro’s seizure of power 
sent Barker into exile and several years of deter- 
mined resistance work—in the Bay of Pigs and 
other clandestine operations. Gradually he settled 
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Watergate cash: Some of the’ bills found on the men arrested in the burglary of D.N.C. headquarters. 
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Plumbers (cont.) 

down to make money in Miam}, working as an_ 
assistant store manager, studying at night to get, 
« real-estate license, finally opening his own real- | 


tor’s office—-Barker Associates—with a staff of | 
10 salesmen. “ 


Four months after their Bay of Pigs reunion, 
Hunt flew to Miami again and spoke with his old 
comrade in arms. He asked, Barker recalls, “would 
i be willing to help him in a matter of national 
security?” Barker says Hunt contended that the 
“national-security organization” to which he then 
belonged was ‘above both the C.LA. and the 
F.B.1’ He was vague about the specific mission, 
saying only that it involved “a traitor to this coun- 
try who had given information to a foreign em- 
bassy.” Barker eagerly signed on, believing that 
“Mr. Hunt’s position in the White House would be 
a decisive factor at a later date for obtaining 
help in the liberation of Cuba.” 


Hunt then asked him to recruit two others. 
Barker chose two of his own real-estate salesmen: 
Felipe DeDiego, 43, who Barker said had taken 
part in a successful raid to capture Castro Gov- 
ernment documents; and Eugeniu R. Martinez, 48, 
whom Barker credits with “over 300 infiltrations 
into Castro Cuba.” 


Late in August, Hunt got a Tessina camera 
concealed in a tobacco pouch from his C.LA. con- 
tact and also arranged for Liddy to be outfitted 
with false identification and a disguise. On Aug. 
25, Liddy and Hunt flew to Los Angeles for what 
Hunt called “a preliminary vulnerability and feasi- 
bility study.” Wearing dark glasses, Liddy posed 
by some bright flowering bushes outside Dr. Field- 
ing’s office building, while Hunt, using his photo- 
graphic tobacco pouch, snapped some pictures 
of the building, a nondescript three-story structure 
decorated with blue panels around the windows. 
Then they walked through the wood-paneled hall- 
ways to Fielding’s office in Room 212, brushed 
through the open door and began snapping more 
pictures. Suddenly, Maria Martinez, the cleaning 


I fave often thought we had too much 
money. 


—dHerbert Porter, testimony to 
Ervin Committee, June 7, 1973. 


ROM the top floor of Irvine Towers, 
where Herbert Kalmbach has his 
office, one can watch the sparkling 
white yachts bobbing in the Pacific 
along “Millionaire's Row’ in New- 
port Beach, Calif. Within a. sil- 
ver dollar's throw of the twin office towers, some 
10 or 12 millionaires live in walled, well-guarded 
beachfront compounds, And many of those men 
belong to the Lincoln Club, an exclusive group of 
California businessmen that over the years has 
given vast sums of money to Richard Nixon— 
much of it funneled through the President’s long- 
time personal lawyer, Herb Kalmbach. 
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man’s mother, entered the office. Hunt said calmly in 
Spanish, “I am a doctor.” Mrs. Martinez seemed 
satisfied and left. That evening, Hunt called the 
C.LA. and asked to be met when he and Liddy ar- 
rived the next day at Dulles Airport. There they 
handed a roll of film to an agent who got it de- 
veloped and returned it to Hunt that same evening 

On “D minus two” (Sept. 2), the two branches 
of the burglary team converged on Beverly Hilis: 
Barker, Martinez and DeDiego flying directly from 
Miami to Los Angeles; Liddy and Hunt stopping off 
in Chicago to pick up several walkie-talkies and 
other equipment. On the morning of Sept. 3, the 
Miami men were briefed by Hunt and then made a 
“visual reconnaissance” of the target. At 9 P.M. 
that evening, two of them returned dressed in 
delivery men’s uniforms and carrying a large 
green suitcase addressed to Dr. Fielding and 
marked with “Air-Express” and “Rush” stickers. 
Efrain Martinez, the cleaning man, let them into 
Fielding’s office where they placed the suitcase on 
the floor. 

A few minutes past midnight the team swung 
into action. Hunt stationed himself at Dr. Field- 
ing’s residence to make sure the psychiatrist re- 
mained at home. Liddy cruised the area in a rented 
car looking for police, keeping in touch with the 
others over a walkie-talkie. Meanwhile, the three 
Miami men returned to the building. Using mask- 
ing tape and a glass cutter, they broke through 
a window on the ground floor and forced the door 
to Fielding’s office. There they opened the green 
suitcase, which contained a 35-mm. camera, a spot- 
light and film. Barker pried open a wooden cabinet 
and a steel filing cabinet, strewing their contents 
around the office as he looked for information on 
Filsberg. Here the participants’ testimony differs. 
Barker says they found nothing on Ellsberg except 
his name in one of the doctor’s address books, but 
DeDiego says they did find Ellsberg’s file, and that 
he held the contents while Martinez photographed 
them. In any case, by 4 A.M. all five men had re- 
tarned to the Beverly Hilton. 


After their return to Washington, Hunt and 
Liddy showed Krogh pictures they had taken of 


By Jan. 28, 1971, Mr. Kalmbach had opened an 
account in the Newport Beach branch of the Bank 
of America, which has offices in Irvine Towers 
East. Over the next year or so, according to Gov- 
ernment sources, he maintained up to $500,000 
in that account-—-many of the deposits coming in 
cashier’s checks which he purchased with cash at 
a branch of the Security Pacific National Bank, 
whose office is in Irvine Towers West. Money was 
transferred back and forth between Irvine Towers 


East and Irvine Towers West in an apparent effort 


to blur its trail. 


Kalmbach was the chief fund raiser for the Nixon 
campaign until February, 1972, and thereafter sec- 
ond only to Maurice Stans. His secret fund, estab- 
lished at least two years before the election, set the 
tone for the financial side of the White House effort. 


Dr, Fielding’s apartment and, apparently believing 
that the psychiatrist might be keeping some of Ells- 
bergs’ records at home, recommended a burglary 
attempt there. Krogh says that Ehrlichman rejected 
the proposal. Ehrlichman says that as soon as he 
heard of the project he told Krogh and Young he 
“did not agree with this method of investigation” 
and they should “not do this again.” 

Following the burglary, the White House appar- 
ently renewed a request to the C.I.A. for a “psycho- 
logical profile” of Ellsberg. Hunt says he knew the 
agency had a division that did behavioral profiles 
on world leaders—the most celebrated being the 
one of Nikita Khrushchev just before President 
Kennedy met him in Vienna in 1961. The agency 
had done only one such profile on an Americar— 
Capt. Lloyd Bucher of the Pueblo, after he and his 
crew were captured by the North Koreans in 1968. 
This, at least, had some direct relation to the C.LA. 
mission abroad; but the request for an Ellsberg 
profile made the agency’s two top medical men— 
Dr. John Tietjen and Dr. Bernard Malloy -— “appre- 
hensive.” They were overruled by their superiors, 
among them Director Richard Helms and General 
Cushman. A final profile on Ellsberg, incorporating 
classified information from the Justice and State 
Departments, was delivered to the White House on 
Nov. 12. Meanwhile, Hunt drew up his own report 
—a 28-page chronology of Ellsberg’s life, later 
found in Hunt’s safe. 

The President has said that by the end of 1971 
the Plumbers’ work had “tapered off” and the unit 
had begun to disperse. Some of its members were 
“recalled” to action in January, 1972, when Jack 
Anderson began printing minutes of secret National 
Security Council discussions on the India-Pakistan 
war (later, Krogh sheepishly admitted to Ehrlich- 
man that they had “failed” to find Anderson’s 
source). Hunt maintained a clandestine telephone in 
the Plumbers’ office until March, 1972, for which 
bills were sent to Kathy Chenow’s home and ap- 
proved by an aide to John Ehrlichman (the phone 
was used chiefly for calls to Bernard Barker in 
Miami, Miss Chenow says). But with the approach 
of the election year, most of the Plumbers were 
moving on to more overtly political activities. 


Dirty Money 


Since Nixon entered 
the White House in 1969, 
a remarkable change has 
come over the Los Ange- 
les law firm of Kalmbach. 
De Marco, Knapp & 
Chillingworth. It began to 
rise: from the eighth 
floor of Century City to 
the 19th floor of a down- 
town Los Angeles busi- 
ness center to the 44th 
floor of the city’s newest skyscraper (Kalmbach 
keeps a separate office in Newport Beach). A 
similar change has come over the firm’s clientele, 
which in 1968 included tne likes of the local 
Newport National Bank and Pacific Lighting—and 
today includes such companies as United Air Lines, 
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Marriott Corporation, Travelers Insurance and | 
Music Corporation of America. The main attrac- 
tion does not appear to be Kalmbach’s legal wiz- 
ardry. William King, a former Nixon finance chair- 
man, says: “He [Kalmbach] isn’t especially 
known for his practice of law.” A Newport busi- 
nessman says, “If you have business with Wash- 
sngton and you want a lawyer, you can go to Herb, 
but you can’t talk with him for less than $10,000.” 
For years Kalmbach’s career has benefited from 
political friendships. He was a college friend 
of Robert Finch, Nixon’s longtime adviser. After 
heading the Orange County campaign in Finch’s 
successful race for Lieutenant Governor in 
1966, he served under Maurice Stans as associate 
finance chairman of the 1968 Nixon campaign. 
And he can often be seen at lunch with F, Donald 
Nixon, the President’s brother, at a Newport Beach 
restaurant called The Quiet Woman. 

The precise source of Kalmbach’s secret fund is 
unclear. Some of it may have been money left over 
from the 1968 campaign. Some of it may have been 
part of an estimated $3-million in covert money 
which—according to The Washington Star—Kalm- 
bach raised for Republican Senate candidates in 
1970 and had distributed from the basement of a 
Washington town house. 

One thing is clear: Starting early in 1971, Kalm- 
bach was hard at work raising money from wealthy 
individuals and groups for the 1972 campaign. 
One of his first efforts focused on the dairy in- 
dustry, which early in the spring of 1971 had 
reason to be grateful to the Nixon Administration. 

In the first weeks of March, “after careful 
review of the situation and the provisions 
of law,” Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
llardin pegged price supports for ‘“manu- 
facturing milk” — a basic grade used to 
make butter and cheese—at $4.66 a hundred 
pounds, the same as the previous year. The Secre- 
lary said raising supports might prompt overpro- 
duction, which would glut the market and pile up 
surpluses in Government warehouses. “This we 
must avoid,” he said. 

On March 22, the Trust for Agricultural Political 
Education (TAPE), a dairy-industry political fund, 
donated a total of $10,000 to Republican 
committees. On March 23, President Nixon and 
Secretary Hardin met in the White House Cabinet 
Room with 16 dairy-industry leaders who urged 
them to reconsider the supports decision. On 
March 24, the Trust for Special Political Agricul- 
tural Community Education (SPACE), another 
dairy-industry fund, put $25,000 more into Re- 
publican committees. On March 25, Hardin an- 
nounced that the milk price supports would go 
up, after all, to $4.93 per 100 pounds. 

The dairymen proved very grateful indeed. TAPE, 
SPACE and other dairy groups contributed an 
estimated total of $422,500 to the Nixon re-election 
effort. (There may have been much more of this 
kind of thing. Senate investigators are looking into 
allegations that the Nixon campaign drew up a 
list of corporations “who had problems with the 
Government” in order to solicit funds from them. 
American Airlines has admitted it contributed $55,- 
000 in company funds—a violation of election law— 
after the funds were solicited by Kalmbach. At the 
time, the Civil Aeronautics Board was considering 
American’s proposed merger with Western Airlines, 
which it later rejected. Eastern Airlines and the 
Chrysler Corporation say they spurned similar 
solicitations.) 

By and large, the milk money did not go to 
the regular fund-raising committees, which were 
required by law to report their financial trans- 
actions. Instead, it went to some 100 com- 
mittees set up in the District of Columbia spe- 
cifically to receive the milk money without dis- 
closing its source. This took advantage of a loop- 
hole in the law, which required fund-raising com- 
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Money (cont.) 

mittees to register and report only if they were 
“organized for the purpose of influencing the out- 
come of the general election in two or more states.” 
The committees, the Republican fund raisers rea- 
soned, operated only in the District and worked 
for the renomination, not the re-election, of the 
President. (Common Cause has since brought a 
legal challenge to this rationale, arguing that the 
law speaks not of operating but of influencing 
the outcome in two or more states, which the 
money would certainly do, and that the President 
was under no serious challenge from his opponents 
in the primaries—Representatives Paul McCloskey 
and John Ashbrook—so that, from the start, the 
money was raised for his re-election campaign.) 

The multiple committees had another purpose: 
to take advantage of a ruling by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service which provided that if a single donor 
distributed his contributions in increments of 
$3,000 or less, the donor did not have to pay a 
gift tax. Such committees were hardly a Republican 
invention; they had become the common device of 
both parties to accommodate large contributors. 

The Republican committees were established in a 
preat hurry during the spring and summer of 1971. 
One Republican recalls a man staying up late into 
the night just to think of names, some of which 
indeed show great ingenuity: Organization of Sen- 
sible Citizens, Americans United for Objective Re- 
porting, Supporters of the American Dream, Com- 
mittee for Political Integrity. 

The groups were purely paper organizations. The 
people listed as “chairmen” often knew little or 
nothing about them. The Organization of Involved 
Americans, for example, listed its address at the 
office of John Y. Merrell, a Washington attorney. 
Americans United for Political Awareness was 
listed at Merrell’s home in Arlington, Va. He was 
chairman of one, his wife of the other, but Merrell 
couldn’t remernber which was which. The Merrells 
recall that they were asked to lend their names 
and addresses to the cause by Robert F. Bennett, 
president of Robert R. Mullen & Co., the public- 
relations firm which employed Howard Hunt. 

If the chairmen were sometimes unwitting in- 
nocents, the treasurers knew just what they were 
doing. In many cases, they were employes of the 
Union Trust Company of Washington—a bank 
with several leading Republicans on its board— 
where many of the committees deposited the funds 
that flowed in during 1971. 

But the dairymen’s groups disrupted the Re- 
publican plans in one respect. Most of them re- 
ported their contributions to the Congress, 
as required. George L. Mehren, TAPE’s treas- 
urer, recalls that Kalmbach “quite unequi- 
vocally” solicited such a contribution and 
then withdrew the request when he was told 
TAPE would report it. After newsmen uncovered 
the committees through such reports, the Repub- 
licans set up a whole series of new committees to 
accept other donations, And they continued to roll 
over the committee structure periodically until 
more than 450 had been formed. 

Meanwhile, the fund raisers were frantically try- 
ing to get contributions In before Congress passed 
a new campaign-finance law with more stringent 
reporting requirements. There had long been recog- 
nition of the need for a mew law to replace the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, which Lyn- 
don Johnson once called “more loophole than law.” 
But as the new bill moved through Congressional 
committees in the fall of 1971, Republican leaders 
(and some Democrats, too) were in no rush to 
get it passed. Clark MacGregor, then in charge of 
Congressional liaison for the White House, recalls 
a high-level meeting that fall at which Secretary 
of Commerce Maurice Stans argued that the bill 


had to be “slowed down” to give Republican fund 
raisers ‘more time to raise money anonymously.” 
MacGregor says Stans’s position was supported at 
the meeting by Mitchell, Haldeman and Ehriichman. 
The message, in turn, was relayed to the White 
House’s friends in Congress. __ 

Although Congress sent the bill to the White 
House on Jan. 26, Nixon waited the full limit of 10 
working days before he signed it on Feb. 7. In his 
statement that day, the President said the bill 
would “work to build public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the electoral process.” Since the bill did 
not take effect until 60 days after signing, the 
White House delay meant that the old loopholes 
would remain wide open until April 7. 

With this transition period artfully maneuvered 
into the very heart of the political giving season, 
the Republican fund raisers went all out to exploit 
it. On Jan. 12, 1972, Gordon Liddy, then general 
counsel to CREEP, sent a memo to John Dean which 
made the strategy clear: Seek maximum giving be- 
tween the last reporting date under the old law 
(March 10) and the effective date of the new one 
(April 7). Donors giving during this “gap” would 
not have to be identified, and they would be doubly 
protected if they gave to committees that went 
out of existence after the new law. 

To handle this tricky operation, the Republicans 
brought in their “first team.” On March 1, John 
Mitchell resigned as Attorney General to officially 
take charge of CREEP. Stans had resigned his Com- 
merce post as of Feb. 15 and replaced Kalmbach as 
chairman of CREEP’S sister organization, the Fi- 
nance Committee to Re-elect the President. In that 
position, he crisscrossed the country beating the 
corporate-financial thickets for “pre-April 7” funds. 
On Feb. 28, he met 35 wealthy contributors at the 
Casino Restaurant in Chicago. On March 31, he 
met with Midwestern executives at the Olin Corpo- 
ration hunting and game preserve near Brighton, IIl. 


Maury’ Stans undoubt- 
edly felt at home at the 
preserve, for he is an avid 
“ big-game hunter known 
as “‘the first American to 
bag a bongo in the 
Congo.” To get his bongo 
* a red-and-white-striped 
antelope—Stans, a Belgian 
plantation owner and 30 
Congolese porters stalked 

- through the bush for 10 
days. When Stans’s gunbearer fired too soon, the 
|bongo charged, but Stans felled it with one shot. 
A later African safari caused him more trouble In 
}1966, while hunting in Chad, he shot a film of his 
experience which was later shown publicly. Its 
script, approved by Stans, referred to “boys’’ and 
|“natives,” and the film showed the white hunters 
giving an African his first cigarette and guffawing 
‘when he chewed it rather than smoked it. When a 
iU.S.LA. official denounced it as “an Amos ’n’ Andy 
show,” Stans took the film off the exhibition 
circuit. The future big-game hunter began life as 
the son of a Belgian immigrant housepainter in 
Shakopee, Minn. “We had very rough times,’”’ he 
recalls, “living on the credit of the corner store, 
which my father worked off by painting the store.” 
Starting as a stenographer in a sausage factory, 
young Stans worked his way up through the ac- 
‘counting world to become a partner in a New York 
investment banking firm. (In 1960, he was elected 
to the Accounting Hall of Fame.) A fervent believer 
in the “Horatio Alger road to success,” he hves 
with his wife in a luxury apartment building 
|known as the Watergate. 

Stans’s thicket-beating produced an enormous 
outpouring of anonymous contributions those last 
weeks. In one two-day period, Hugh Sloan, the Fi- 
nance Committee’s treasurer, personally handled 


Plumbing tools: Tessina camera, tobacco pouch. 


about $6-million. Much of this last-minute money 
was in cash, the least traceable medium. The com- 
mittee had a squad of four to six “pickup men” 
roving around the country collecting the cash. But 
the flow was greater than they could handle. In 
one city, Sloan recalls, “we couldn’t even pick up 
a $50,000 contribution.” Sally Harmony, Gordon 
Liddy’s secretary, recalls that the torrent of cash 
and checks those last few hours turned the com- 
mittee’s office into a “madhouse.” 

Some of the money didn’t make the deadline at 
all. On April 10, Harry L. Sears, a former Republi- 
can majority leader of the New Jersey Senate, met 
Stans at his office and presented him with a worn 
brown attaché case loosely packed with $200,000 in 
$100 bills. Stans put the money tn the wall safe in 
his secretary's office. Later, he indicated to Hugh 
Sloan that the money was to be regarded as “‘pre- 
April 7 funds” because it had been ‘“commitied to 
us before that date.” 

It evidently had been—in a series of conversa- 
tions between the donor, New Jersey financier 
Robert L. Vesco, and Republican officials, stretching 
back into the previous year. An indictment handed 
down later by a Federal grand jury charges that the 
$200,000 (plus a subsequent check for $50,000) was 
Vesco’s attempt to buy his way out of a Securities 
and Exchange Commission investigation into his 
“looting” of a mutual-fund complex. 

The indictment tells the following story: In mid- 
1971, Sears, on Vesco’s behalf, had asked Mitchell to 
speak with Williarn J. Casey, then chairman of the 
S. E. C., about the investigation. On March &, 1972, 
Vesco met with Stans and offered to contribute 
up to $500,000 to the Nixon campaign if Stans and 
Mitchell would help restrain the commission. Stans 
said $250,000 would suffice and later specified that 
it: should be in cash. Four hours later, Sears finally 
got his meeting with Casey and G. Bradford Cook, 
then the S. E. C. counsel. Mitchell, Staris and Sears 
deny these charges. 

Some donors funneled their money through most 
circuitous channels. One was Robert H. Allen, a 
major Republican fund raiser in Texas and president 
of Gulf Resources and Chemical Corporation in 
Houston. At the time, a Gulf Resources mining sub- 
sidiary was under pressure from the Federal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency to correct water 
and air pollution in Idaho. A report of investiga- 
tors: for the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee tells the following story: On April 3, 
$100,000 was withdrawn by telephone from 
the corporate account of Gulf Resources in the 
First National City Bank of Houston. (Allen insists 
this was his money, not the corporation’s. Political 
contributions by corporations are Itlegal.) The 
money was transferred to the account of Compania 
de Asufre Veracruz (an “inactive” Gulf Resources 
subsidiary) in the Banco Internacional of Mexico 
City. The subsidiary turned the money over to 
Manuel Ogarrio Daguerre, the Mexican attorney for 
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Gulf Resources, who is said to be dying of 
cancer. Ogarrio, or an associate, then converted 
$89,000 of the money into four cashier’s checks for 
$15,000, $18,000, $24,000 and $32,000. 

On April 5, a young man with “a Mexican sur- 
name” arrived at the offices of the Pennzoil Cor- 
poration in the Houston Southwest Tower, which 
was then serving as a major collection point for 
Republican contributions in Texas and the South- 
west. The courier was ushered into the office of 
William Liedtke, president of Pennzoil and head of 
an ad hoc group of Texas fund raisers for the Presi- 
dent’s re-election campaign. Also present. was Roy 
Winchester, Pennzoil’s vice president for public 
affairs and a member of the fund-raising group. 
The courier opened a large pouch and took out the 
four checks plus $11,000 in $100 bills. ‘The agent 
asked for a receipt, but Winchester and Liedtke re- 
fused, explaining later to Investigators that “in the 
fund-raising business you don’t deal in receipts.” 

‘The $100,000 was placed in a suitcase along with 
3140,000 more in cash and $460,000 in checks and 
stock certificates. Winchester and Peter Mark, a 
“young and strong” Pennzoil employe designated 
io ride shotgun on the money, took the suitcase 
io the Houston airport where they boarded a wait- 
ing Pennzoil company plane (which, according to 
Congressional sources, may be the executive jet 
used in the James Bond movie “Goldfinger”). The 
plane flew to Washington’s National Airport, where 
it landed about 9 P.M. Winchester and Mark took 
the suitcase immediately to the finance committee’s 
office and handed it to Hugh Sloan. 

Four days later, another $25,000 trickled in. It 
came from Dwayne Andreas, a Minnesota soybean 
tycoon and long a Hubert Humphrey backer. Like 
many businessmen, Andreas seeks to maintain 
good relations with both parties. According to 
Stans, in January Andreas told his friend Kenneth 
Mahlberg, chairman of the Minnesota Committee 
to Re-elect the President, that he wanted to con- 
tribute to the Nixon campaign. But Andreas did 
not hand the cash to Dahlberg until April 9. Two 
days later, Dahlberg gave a cashier’s check to 
Stans, who gave it to Sloan. (On Aug. 22, Andreas, 
Dahlberg and three associates were granted a 
Federal bank charter. Of 424 charters granted in 
the previous five years, only 13 had been approved 
more quickly.) 

Hugh Sloan recalls that he and Stans talked 
about how to deal with the Mexican and Dahlberg 
checks. According to Sloan, Stans asked, “Do we 
have any problem in handling these?” and he 
replied, “I don’t know. Pll check with counsel.” 
Counsel was Gordon Liddy, who, as Sloan recalls, 
recommended “a diversion to cash” and offered 
to “handle the transaction for me.” On or around 
April 12, Sloan gave Liddy the five checks total- 
ling $114,000. 

On April 19, Bernard Barker walked into the 
Republic National Bank in Miami’s “Little Havana” 
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Money (cont.) 


section with the five checks. 
tiver the next three weeks, 

“= converted them all to cash. 
‘4 mid-May, Liddy gave Sloan 
i$ money——minus $2,500 in 
«explained “expenses.” 

When the first phase of the 
fund-raising effort was com- 
peted on April 7, the finance 
committee later reported, it 
kad $10.2-million on hand. Ac- 
tually by that date, it had 
raised about $20-million. But 
it spent $5-million and “pre- 
spent” another $5-million 
(that is, paid out money for 
future campaign services so 
that it would not have to re- 
port the money). A few days 
before the April 7 deadline, 
for example, the committee 
gave $1-million to the Novem- 
ber Group, the advertising 
agency set up in New York to 
handle media work for the 
vampaign. One reason for 
such prepayments, a Republi- 
can official says, was “to 
avoid looking like we had a 
fot of money, which would 
make further fund-raising dif- 
ficult.” 

But the Republicans didn’t 
have much difficulty raising 
more money. To the $20-mil- 
lion raised before April 7, 
they added about $35-million 
producing a total of about 
$55-million (including about 
$2-million carried over from 
1968). It was, as Maurice Stans 
later proudly proclaimed, “the 
largest amount of money ever 
spent in a political campaign.” 

But all that money made 
some Republicans nervous. 
Even Stans, the master fund 
raiser, says now that he orig- 
inally thought the President 
could be re-elected for $25- 
or $30-million. He says he ob- 
jected to budgetary “over- 
kill’ and once urged Halde- 
man, “Let’s just run this cam- 
paign with less money.” 

Those who worried about 
the money worried particular- 
ty about all the cash that 
flowed through the commit- 
tee’s offices that spring. 
According to Hugh Sloan, 
about $1.7-million in cash 
came in up to April 7. Of 
that, he says, about $700,000 
ultimately found its way into 
bank deposits. But for weeks 
and months, $1-million or so 
in crisp, freshly-minted $100 
bills piled up in safes and 
deposit boxes. At first, much 
of it lay in a safe in the office 


| When “Duke” Sloan was 


'a student at the Hotchkiss 
School, the student elections 
were rigged by a clique of up- 
perclassmen. Sloan told a 
teacher about it, and some of 
[the conspirators were pun- 
lished. “That’s the way he al- 
ways was,” a Princeton class- 
mate says, “he stood for hon- 
esty and integrity and doing 
{the right thing, no matter 
| what.” After dallying briefly 
;with a diplomatic career, 
Sloan went to work for the 
Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee. His 
jearnest dedication brought 
steady promotions: assistant 
finance director for the 1968 
‘campaign, personal aide to 
ithe President, assistant to 
Appointments Secretary 
Dwight Chapin. “It was 
great,” he recalls. Sloan met 
his wife while she was work- 
ling as a White House assist- 
jant social secretary; they 
| have a photograph showing 
them with the President on 
the day they were engaged. 
In May, 1970, during the Co- 
lumbia University disorders, 
the President sent Sloan to 
' find out why he had a “prob- 
ilem” with the academic com- 
munity. After taiking with 
i students holding Low Library, 
he emerged to say, “The depth 
of feeling is considerably 
;stronger than I personally 
| imagined.” 

Although he was the fi- 
nance committee’s second- 
ranking official, Hugh Sloan 
could be instructed to hand 
out cash by a whole panoply 
of Republicans: Kalmbach, 
Mitchell, Stans, Magruder, 
even Liddy and Porter, to 
whom Magruder had given 
blanket “drawing authority.” 
And soon the demands for 
cash began. 

_ The first was in April, 1971, 
when he was told to give 
$25,000 in cash to Bob 
Hitt, executive assistant to 
Interior Secretary Rogers Mor- 
ton. He heard rumors that the 
money was to finance the Re- 
publican candidate in a special 
election for the Maryland Con- 
gressional seat vacated by 
Morton. 

In February, 1972, Ma- 
gruder himself asked for 
$20,000. Sloan went to his 
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without asking why he needed 
it. Magruder didn’t volunteer 
the information. 

Between March, 1971, and 
April 7, 1972, Sloan gave 
Kalmbach cash adding up to 
$250,000. 

Starting in early 1972, 
Liddy drew $199,000 in cash 
from Sloan. At first he took 
it in relatively small batches, 
$10,000 or $15,000 at a time. 
Then around April 7, Sloan re- 
calls, Liddy came to him with 
a budget of $250,000. “He did 
not release it from his hand. 
He merely showed me the 
figure and said, ‘~ will be 
coming to you for substantial 
cash payments. The first will 
be for $83,000, and I would 
like to pick that up in a day 
or two.” Sloan cailed Ma- 


Haldeman: “You S.0.B., 
you started this."’ 

Tuck: “Yeah, Bob, but 
you guys ran it Into the 


ground.’* 
—Dick Tuck’s report of 
an exchange between 
him and H. R. Haldeman in 
the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, May 5, 1973. 


URING the 1962 
California guber- 
natorial race, a 
beaming Richard 
Nixon posed in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown with 
children holding campaign 
posters. Not until later did he 
learn that the Chinese charac- 
ters on the posters spelled out, 
“what about the Hughes 
loan?”’—a reference to a dis- 
puted loan from multimillion- 
aire Howard Hughes. The 
Chinatown caper was the 
work of Dick Tuck, a Demo- 
crat whose name has since be- 
come something of a trade- 
mark for political mischief. 
Though wittier than many 
of his imitators, Tuck is by no 
means unique. In that very 
1962 campaign, 500,000 Demo- 
crats throughout the state 
received postcards from a 
group called “The Committee 
for the Preservation of the 
Democratic Party.” In the 
guise of an opinion poli, the 
cards asked whether Demo- 
crats were aware how their 
party—-and their candidate, 
Gov, Pat Brown — had fallen 


GazaC who confirmed what 
. OP HOQAP ata instructed 
him to pay out the $83,000. 
Still disconcerted, Sloan went 
to Stans and said the single 
payment of $83,000 was 
“totally out of line with any- 
thing we had done before.” 
Stans said he would check 
with Mitchell. A few days 
later, Sloan says, Stans told 
him he had talked with 
Mitchell who had said Sloan 
should take his orders from 
Magruder. With regard to the 
funds' purpose, Sloan recalls 
that Stans told him, “I do not 
want to know and you do 
nat want to know.” 

Late in March, Sloan 
recalls, Kalmbach told him 
that Haldeman wanted $350,- 
000 in cash. He said Gordon 
Strachan, an assistant to 
Haldeman, would arrange 
te have the money picked up. 


‘mder the domination of the 
‘california Democratic Council, 
which the cards pictured as 
virtually a Communist front. 
fwo years later, Judge Byron 
Arnold found that the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of 
the Democratic Party was act- 
ually a committee to. enhance 
the political future of Richard 
Nixon and that the postcard 
poll, purporting to be a com- 
rounication among concerned 
Democrats, was prepared 
under the supervision of H. R. 
Haldeman, Nixon’s campaign 
manager, and “approved by 
Mr. Nixon personally.” 

Even betore the 1970 re- 
turns upset the President's 
advisers, steps were appar- 
ently under way once again to 
insure Richard Nixon’s politi- 
cal future. Convinced that a 
third-party candidacy by 
George Wallace would draw 
more votes from Nixon than 
from any potential Democratic 
opponent, the Nixon camp 
apparently set out to prevent 
Wallace from running. The 
Atlanta Constitution has re- 
ported that James D. Martin, 
the national Republican com- 
mitteeman from Alabama, 
calling himself the President’s 
personal emissary, demanded 
that Wallace sign an agree- 
ment not to run in 1972 (Mar- 
tin has denied this). When 
Wallace insisted upon run- 
ning, Republicans reportedly 
poured $200,000 to $400,000 
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Sloan says he put the $3. 
000 in a briefcase, which h: 
left with his secretary. Ove’ 
the lunch hour somebody— 
he presumes Strachan — 
picked it up. The money 
is reported to have ended up 
jn Haldeman’s safe. 

Starting in December, 197°. 
Herbert Porter drew batches 
of cash that he = recals 
added up to $69,000 and 
Sloan thinks totaled $190,000. 
In January, 1972, Sloan re- 
calls he asked Porter ‘what 
one $15,000 withdrawa: was 
for. He says Porter ropied, 
“TJ can't tell you. Your are 
going to have to go tvs; My 


head if you want to fii out.” 
Porter says he realy didn't 
know much about wir: the 


money was used for, scept 
that he’d been toid i: .vould 
finance “Dick Tr. s-type 
pranks and dirty tricks.” 


of leftover 1968 funds intc 
Alabama to defeat Wallace ir 
the closely contested 1970) 
gubernatorial primary. Ac: 
cording to John Dean, the 
expenditure was authorize: 
by Herbert Kalmbach. 


But Wallace was renomi- 
nated and re-elected and soo: 
began touring the country it 
preparation for another Presi- 
dential race under the banner 
of his American Independert 
Party. In early 1971, Robert .|, 
Walters, a Los Angeles advei- 
tising man, approached Jeb 
Magruder with a plan for re- 
ducing the A.LP.’s registration 
enough to remove it from the 
California ballot. Gne of Wal- 
ters’s former aides told The 
Washington Post that the 
effort was approved by Jorn 
Mitchell. With $10,000 su>- 
plied by Hugh Sloan, Walters’s 
canvassers-——some of them 
from the American Nazi Par-y 
—urged A.LP, members [0 
change their registration. 

(As late as May 15, 1972, 
when Arthur Bremer shot 
Wallace in Maryland, the 
White House was still seekisg 
to siphon off Wallace vot:s. 
According to accounts of 
Howard Hunt’s secret tesii- 
mony, within an hour of the 
shooting, Chuck Colson asked 
him to fly to Milwaukee, 
break into Bremer’s apartment 
and find evidence linking “he 
assassination attempt to Icft- 
wing causes. Hunt says he 


persuaded Colson the break-in 
would be too risky. Colson 
denies the whole thing.) 


But Wallace was not the 
real enemy. Already in the 
soring of 1971, a formidable 
array of Democratic  chal- 
jengers had pitched tents on 
the 1972 battlefield: Kennedy, 
Muskie, Humphrey, McGovern, 
Somebody was needed to sow 
dissension within and among 
inose camps. One of the men 
worrying about that was 
Dwight Chapin, the President’s 
“appointments secretary. 


|The 30-year-old advance man 
i for the President’s trip to 
| China had handled all the 
details so efficiently that the 
. Premier went out of his way 
‘to congratulate him. Dwight 
_ Chapin was the master detail 
iman for Richard Nixon even 
i before he reached the White 
i House. In 1966 and 1968, he 
iwas “responsible for getting 
Nixon up in the morning, put- 
| tng him to bed at night and 


| 
i 
Chou En-lai was impressed. 
i 
| 
4 
{ 
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looking after his wardrobe, 
meals and schedule.” No 
! task was too small for Chap- 
iiin, the “superloyalist,” who 
‘;ywas proud to work for the 
man he was sure would be- 
come “the greatest President 
in history.’” (In 1968, author 
: Joe McGinnis watched Chapin 
clapping after Nixon answered 
each question during his 
taped commercials.) He be- 
: van working for Nixon in 1962 
while still an undergraduate 
- at the University of Southern 
: California. After that cam- 
saign, he went to work for 
if, R. Haldeman at the J. Wal- 
bor Thompson advertising 
i agency and ever since he has 
i been as loyal to Haldeman as 
ihe is to Nixon. He is also 
{close to another old Califor- 
inia friend, Ron Ziegler, the 
i fresidential press secretary, 
i yho says, “When we were 
,| young marrieds in California, 
/ they [Chapin and his wife 
i Suzie] were a lot of fun to 
:f0 out with; he’s a very hu- 
' morous guy.” 


They were all humorous 
back in those days. U.S.C. in 
the early sixties was a light- 
bearted place devoted to 
sports, fraternity life, practi- 
<al jokes and campus politics. 


Chapin and . id 

friends alo EET aved 9 r Relea 
Squires and the Knights, hon- 
orary societies which guarded 
the U.S.C. Trojan Sword and 
otherwise upheld ‘Troy Tradi- 
tions.” They also belonged to 
Trojans for a Representative 
Government, a group from the 
large fraternities that tried to 
oust a small fraternity clique 
from control of campus gov- 
ernment. U.S.C.’s relentlessly 
Republican politics produced 
a whole pep squad of Nixon 
aides including Chapin, Zieg- 


ler, Herbert Porter, Strachan, 
Tim Elbourne, one of Zieg- 
ler’s assistants, and Mike 
Guhin, a member of Kissin- - 
ger’s staff—-not to mention an 
older generation of Trojans: 
Herb Klein, Robert Finch and 
Herbert Kalmbach. And the 
politics could get rough. An 
alumnus recalis: ‘There were 
secret organizations that en- 
gaged in all kinds of espio- 
nage... one guy infiltrated 
another person’s campaign for 
class president to the extent 
that he became the opposition 
guy’s campaign manager. 
Needless to say, nothing ever 
quite went right.” Newsweek 
says the Trojans for a Repre- 
sentative Government also 
ripped down opposition cam- 
paign posters, stole leaflets, 
stuffed ballot boxes and 
packed the student court in 
order to quash any complaints 
brought against them. So 
when Chapin began thinking 
of someone to head up the 
White House’s “dirty tricks” 
squad for 1972 he naturally 
thought of a former Squire, 
Knight and Trojan for a Rep- 
resentative Government. 

In June, he got in touch 
with his old friend, Donald 
Segretti, a lawyer then serv- 
ing as a captain in the Judge 
Advocate General Corps at 
Fort Ord, near San Francisco. 
Earlier that month, Segretti 
had been in touch with Gor- 
don Strachan to ask about 
the possibility of a job in the 
executive branch. Chapin and 
Strachan discussed their old 
college chum and decided he 
would be perfect for what 
they called the “black ad- 
vance” program of spying and 
sabotage. In late June, they 
met with Segretti in Washing- 
ton, and told him they wanted 
a “Republican Dick Tuck” who 
would harass and confuse 
the Democrats without doing 
anything outright illegal. Ac- 
cording to Dean, Strachan 
then cleared all this with 
Haldeman and discussed sal- 
ary with Kalmbach. Segretti 
then met with Kalmbach at 
his Newport Beach office and 
agreed on $16,000 a year plus 
expenses. (In all, he received 
between $30,000 and $40,000 
from Kalmbach, Dean says,) 

Within days, Segretti began 
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Hide-A-Beds reduced now through Saturday. 


You can have these fomous name 
mattresses delivered immediately. Because 
klein sleep maintains the biggest bed ware- 
house in the city. So we dont have to waste 
time ordering from the manufacturer after 


you order from us. Well also set your bed up 


for you when we deliver it. Will anyone 
else promise you that? 
Simmons Ultra Pedic’ 
Orig. $99.99 now $66.66 oa. 
Twin size mattress or box spring. 
The ultimate in sleeping comfort. 
Super firm yet has patented simflex for 
comfort and back support. Extra strong 


tempered coils. Wrapped in beautiful damask 


cover. Full size, now $76.66. Queen size 
(60' x 80’) orig. $279.99, now $239.99. King 
size (76' x 80’) orig. $399.99, now $299.99. 
Our 15-year guarantee’ 
Simmons Adjusto Rest" Innerspring 
Sale price*42.00ea. 


Twin size mattress. 

Buy the mattress and box spring set 
and pay $79.99. Innerspring mattress with 
hundreds of steel-tempered coils. Durable 
striped ticking. Extra firm for good support. 
Our 2-year guarantee” 

Sealy Glamour Quilt’ 
Orig. $69.99, now* 48.00 oa. 
Twin size mattress or box spring. 

Extra firm. Wrapped n beautiful dec- 
orator ticking. Handles for easy turning. 
Air vents for freshness. Full size, $58.00. 
Queen size orig. $199.99, now $149.99. 
Our 5-year quarantee* 

Simmons Proper Posture" 

Orig. $89.99, now? 59.99, 
Twin or full size, mattress or box spring. 
Made especially for klein sleep. Very 
firm mattress wrapped in beautiful cover. 


Protective edge borders to prevent sagging. 
Queen size orig. $219.99, now $179.99. 
King size orig. $319.99, now $249.99. Our 
10-year guarantee? 
Simmons Hi-Riser 
Orig. $159.99 now *128.00. 


Two equal mattresses. 
Deluxe automatic 30" hi-riser with 2 


Simmons mattresses. Opens to Queen size. 


All steel frame, extra firm mattress. Our 2- 
year guarantee” 


Sealy super firm Hi-Riser 
Orig. $219.99, now 169.99, 
Two equal mattresses. 
Ail steel sturdy frame. Big rug rollers. 
33" hi-nser that opens to super Queen size. 
Our 15-year guarantee* 
Sealy deluxe innerspring Hi-Riser 
Orig. $249.99, now $199.99 ca. 
Two equal mattresses. 

Smooth innerspring extra firm 39° 
mattresses. Welded steel sturdy frame. 
Large rug wheels. A great spdce saver. 
Our 5-year guarantee: 


Convertibles and Hide-A-Beds 
_ Any Simmons Hide-A-Bed"erther on 
aur floor or in the Simmons cataiogue 1s 


reduced by 10% to 30% off regular sale 
orices. For example, a smart looking con- 
-emporary reg. $439.99, is now $299.99. 
Choose trom contemporary, modern, 
traditional styles in hundreds of decorator 
fabrics. Luxurious velvets, easy-to-care-for 
Herculons®suedes and vinyls. 


klein sleep 


The sensibie place to buy a bed. 
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Resour Coray Bot ot Bstve Boren 


Manhattan: 140 E. 58th St., corner Lex. Ave., Daily 10 to 9, Sat. 10 to 6, 755-8210 a 
Bronx: 120 E. Fordham Rd., across from Alexanders, Daily & Sat. 10 to 9, 584-5500 ‘. 
Yonkers: 2357 Central Ave., opp. Gr. Eastern, Dly. 10 to 9, Sat. 10 to 6, (914) 779-4800 -—J 
Norwalk, Conn. : Rte. 7,4 mi. N. of Pky. Exit 40, Daily 10 to 9, Sat. 10 to 6, (203) 846-2233 
Bergen-Rockland, Ramsey: interstate. Shopping Center, Rte. 17, Daily 10 to 9, Sat. 10 to 6, (201) 825-4477 


immediate Local Free Delivery.Set Up in Your Home. Saturday Deliveries Arranged.All bank credit cards welcome. 
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const all structural defects (when purchases in sets). 
©1973 Klein Sleep 
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A WALLACE BROWN EXCLUSIVE 


OOME SEE US (Store Hrs: 9:30-4:30, Mon-Fri} 


“Wallace Bro 


SINCE 19. 


39: Westmoreland Ave 
White Plalns, N.Y. 10606 
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The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. 


BeSogeney fplel | 


Park Avanue at 61st Street, New York, N.Y. 10021, (212) 759-4100 
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The Polished 


Alabaster Owls 
of Volterra 


Simple in line, royal in his elegance is this wondrous 
sculptured owl from Italy’s famous Alabaster quarries of 
Volterra, near Pisa. Hand-polished, sophisticated, 
magnificent, he regards you with infinite (but quixotic) 
wisdom. About 4” high in heavily marbled, luscious pear! 
grey, with black and yellow deep set eyes, he weighs 

a hefty seventeen ounces (paperweights anyone?) Very 
worldly in price, too... just $7.95. To be wise, surprise 
Someone you love with a unique gift and save in the 
bargain...so order two for only $14.95. Please add 50¢ to 
partially cover the postage and handling of each of your 
orders, which will be cheerfully refunded if you are not 
ecstatic about your Wallace Brown Alabaster Owls. 


52518 

fe we MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY om om om on om om 
| WALLACE BROWN, Dept. AV-76 | 
i 39 Westmoreland Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 10606 Pl 

Please send the following Alabaster Owls with complete money-back 
| guarantee, if | am not absolutely delighted. t 
| J One for $7.95 CJ Two for $14.95 i 

Add 50¢ for postage and handling for each owl ordered. 

i New York State residents please add appropriate sales tax. | 
Bl | enclose (j Check for $7] Money Order for $__._ i] 
i or charge my [] Master Charge (] BankAmericard (7) American Express a 
1 Card Number. __-Exp. Date. - 4 
i Interbank # (Master Charge only) | 
i Signature. ————— ff 
| Name (please print). ———-—._._ Jf 
Bo Address—o lt 
f 


City. State. 
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using his accumulated leave 
time for mysterious trips 
around the country. On June 
27, ne came to Washington 
and asked Alex B. Shipley, a 
Judge Advocate officer based 
there, if he wanted to engage 
in “a little political espio- 
naje.” According to Shipley, 
Sepretti explained: “The 
Democrats have an ability to 
get back together after a 
knockdown, dragout cam- 
paign. What we want to do is 
wreak enough havoc so they 
can’t.” Segretti reportedly 
toll Shipley that everything 
would have to be carried out 
in great secrecy and under 
assumed names but that 
“Nixon Knows that something 
is being done. It’s a typical 


deat: Don't-tell-me-anything- 
anc -I-won’t-know.” Finally, 
Shipley says, Segretti 


“stressed what fun we could 
have,” For example, he said 
later, they might set up a 
“Massachusetts Safe Driving 
Cormmittee” and award a gold 
medal to Ted Kennedy. Ship- 
ley says he turned Segretti 
down then and on several 
other approaches. 

Segretti was discharged 
from the Army on Sept. 1. On 
Sept. 24, the flew to Portland, 
Ore, and checked into the 
Benson Hotel the night before 
President Nixon’s party ar- 
rived there on the way to 
meet Emperor Hirohito in 
Alaska, Dean says Segretti 


met with Chapin there, Then 
in October, Segretti settled 
down in an adults-only apart- 
ment complex in Marina del 
Rey, a Los Angeles suburb 
that attracts mainly “swing- 
ing singles.” 


In late 1971, a $6,000 white 
|Mercedes sports car replaced 
the aging Mustang in Segret- 
iti’s reserved parking space. 
The tanned young veteran, 
iwhose neighbors thought he 
;worked for a Los Angeles law 
ifirm, led the Southern Cal- 
lifornia version of the good 
‘life: bicycling around the 
(marina, sailing, swimming, 
iSunday “open houses” with 
California red wine and hav- 
ing dates with several attrac- 
jtive women. Segretti (whose 
| name means “secrets” in 
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Italian) 

of brisk 
friends say he was sensitive 
about his size (5 feet 4 inches; 
135 pounds). He was bright: 
After graduation from U.S.C. 
in 1963, he attended one of 
the nation’s best law schools 
— Boalt Hall at Berkeley — 
then worked briefly for the 
Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington. And he was ambitious: 
A former girl friend says he 
was aiming for a job in the 
White House. “He would hate 
most being stowed away do-: 
ing some monotonous, un-: 
glamorous job,” she says. “He | 
was looking for excitement, | 
challenge, big stakes.” 


projected an air 


” 


Having failed to sign up 
Shipley and other Army law- 
yers, Segretti turned his at- 
tention in late 1971 and early 
1972 to young Republicans. 
Among those he contacted 
through the national “old 
boy” network of former col- 
lege Republicans were Thomas 
J. Visny, a 24-year-old aide to 
then-Governor Richard Ogilvie 
of llinois, and Charles Svihlik, 
also 24, who had worked as 
an aide to several major 
Indiana Republicans. Accord- 
ing to Newsweek, Svihlik 
agreed “for the fun of it.”’ 


Segretti told Svihlik that his 
objective was “to swing the 
convention to McGovern .. , 
to literally destroy strong can- 
didates like Muskie.” This may 
indeed have been the plan, but 
in the spring of 1871, when 
Chapin first approached Se- 
gretti, it was by no means 
clear that McGovern would 
run such a poor campaign. 
The “dirty tricks” effort may 
also be described as an at- 
tempt to knock off the front 
runner at any given time. 


In the summer and fall of 
1971, a series of strange in- 
cidents bedeviled the Muskie 
camp. A poll of New Jersey 
voters disappeared during the 
night from the desk of Anna 
Navarro, the Senator’s polling 
expert. A Harris Poll denigrat- 
ing Senator Kennedy was 
sent out to other members of 
Congress in Muskie envelopes. 


On Dec, 12, Evans and 
Novak published portions of a 
confidential Muskie campaign 
memo. Herbert Porter has 
testified that 35-mm. film 
strips containing this and 
other documents were turned 
over to him by Jeb Magruder 
and that Magruder later in- 
structed him to send typed 
copies to Evans and Novak. 
Porter said he does not know 
the source of the documents, 
but Senate investigators have 
focused their attention on a 
retired Maryland cab driver 
who shuttled documents back 
and forth between Muskie’s 
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Holiday Inn Aruba offers you 
the best of Aruba. 


Summer-Tan Vacation 


Mini Vacation 

~ Maxi Vacation 
Luxury Honeymoon 
Family Vacation 


| 


$ 84.50* per person 
$ 81.50* per person 
$152.00* per person 
$388. 00* per couple 
$155.00* per person 


Alt vacation plans except the Mini anc Summer-Tan are 
7 days and 6 nights, Modified American Plan (breakfast 


and dinner daily). The Mini Vacation is for 4 days and 
3 nights, also Modified American Plan, while Summer-Tan 
iS Our economy package offering you & days and 7 nights 
on the European Plan (no meals). 

For compiete package information and prices on any 
Aruba vacations, fill out the cou- 


of these Holiday tnn 


pon for an attractive color brochure or contact your 


travel agent. 


Rates effective April 29 to December 15, 1973, 


Additional charge in form of room tax may be applicable. Prices quoted 


«U.S. dollars and are subject 


to locat rates of exchange and value 


fluctuations in the world’s monetary markets and are subject to 


{ 
i 
*% Double: occupancy. Airfare, focal taxes and gratuities not included. | 


change without notice. 


f 


Aruba Vacations, Holiday Inns, inc. 


3796 Lamar Ave., Memphis Tenn. 38118 


i am interested in the following vacations: 
[] Summer-Tan [[] Mini [7] Maxi {[] Luxury Honeymoon 


i |] Family 
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GEORGE KOVACS 
- BEGRUDGINGLY 
ANNOUNCES 
- ALAMP SALE. 


| We had to. 

_ Our warehouse was. 

popping at the rivets 

with recently and re- 
~luctantly discontinued | 

as well as slightly, 

slightly bruised lamps. 


. They're ready for you 
3 bargain warriors at our . 


store, 831 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. - 
Right next to the 69th 
street bus stop. (With 
what you'll probably 
: Saveonlamps, you'll be 
able to afford a taxi 
= home.) 
Hurry over. Clean us 
out quick. 
= We hate sales. 


tee 


The trumphant result of years of research, i 
this combination moisturizer, skin cleanser, | 
might oil, skin softener, under make-up, and 
a beautifier for extra-dry areas like elbows 
and heeis, is a secret, delicately balanced 
blend of 7 of the world’s most replenishing 
oils. Safflower, Sesame, Sunflower, Peanut, 
Olive, Wheat Germ and AVOCADO. It’s 100% 
pure, natural and organic. Made by the na- 
tion’s pioneer producer of natural cosmetics 
Orjene. 

A 3 oz. bottle is just $3.75. And with each or. 
der. you'll receive FREE a travel size kit of 
Orjene Natural Strawberry Cleansing Cream 
Pure Herbal Shampoo, Hand Beauty Baim 
and Grapefruit Freshner. 


{t's still available only at health food stores 
Or, for immediate service order from: 


HEATHER GARDEN, P.O. Box 526 
Woodside, New York 11377 


NOW YOU | 
DO Oo. Relea 


THEY ROW... 
P| 


For the past few years, one 
skin-care product has become 
the almost overwhelming 
choice of women who pa- 
tronize health food stores. 


Avocado 7 Oils 


Senate office and his down- 
town campaign headquarters 
during a five-month period in 
late 1971 and early 1972. 


In February, 1972, New 
Hampshire voters received 
phone calls at night, often 
after midnight, from repre- 
sentatives of the “Harlem for 
Muskie Committee” who, in 
plainly “black” accents, prom- 
ised Muskie would deliver 
“full justice for black people.” 
Then on Feb, 24—-less than 
two weeks before the New 
Hampshire primary — came 
the clincher. On that day, 
The Manchester Union-Leader 
published a letter from a 
“Paul Morrison” of Deerfield 
Beach, Fla,, which said that 
Muskie, campaigning in Flor- 
ida, had been asked what he 
knew about blacks. “He didn’t 
have any in Maine a man with 
the Senator said. No blacks, 
but we have Cannocks [sic]. 
What did he mean? We asked 
—Mr. Muskie laughed and 
said come to New England 
and see.” Inspired by the let- 
ter, the paper ran a front- 
page editorial headlined “Sen. 
Muskie Insults Franco-Ameri- 
cans.” Two days later, Muskie 
wept while speaking in front 
of the Union-Leader office. 
(Paul Morrison has never been 
found. Months later, Marilyn 
Berger of The Washington 
Post wrote that Kenneth 
Clawson, deputy director of 
communications at the White 
House, told her, “I wrote the 
letter.” Clawson says, “JI 
know nothing about it.’’) 


Although Segretti was in 
Manchester at least once—on 
Nov. 18, 1971—he has not 
been linked directly to any of 
these incidents. But he had 
been busy elsewhere. On Dec. 
15, Robert Benz of Tampa, 
Fla., a 24-year-old former 
president of the Hillsborough 
County Young Republicans, 
received a phone call from a 
“Donald Simmons” who said 
he wanted someone to work 
on a “voter research pro- 
ject.” Later that day, over 
draft beer at a local rhotel, 
Simmons [Segretti] told Benz 
he wanted to place people in 
the headquarters of several 
Democratic candidates, start- 
ing with the “front runner,” 
Muskie, but including Jackson 
and Humphrey. He wanted in- 
formation which would allow 
them to “screw up” the Demo- 
crats’ campaigns. 

As coordinator of these ac- 
tivities, Segretti said, Benz 
would get $150 a week and 
could hire others at $75. In 
the weeks that followed, Benz 
hired at least seven assistants, 
One got a job in Muskie’s 
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Then Benz himself swung into 
action, sending out fake 
Muskie press releases; picket- 
ing Jackson headquarters with 
signs reading “Believe in 
Muskie”; picketing Muskie 
headquarters with blacks in- 
structed to say they were 
working for Jackson or Hum- 
phrey; passing out cards at a 
Wallace rally reading, “If you 
liked Hitler, you'll just love 
Wallace,” on one side and 
“Cast your ballot for Sen. 
Edmund Muskie” on the other: 
Stapling signs to trees and 
telephone poles reading some- 
thing like “Help Muskie Sup- 
port Busing Our Children,” 

These incidents began at- 
tracting attention. Sometime 
in February, Gordon Strachan 
got a phone call from Gordon 
Liddy, who by that time had 
transferred to CREEP as gen- 
eral counsel and intelligence 
operator. Liddy said, in effect, 
“Something screwy is going 
on out in the field,” and 
Strachan said, “We've got a 
guy out there.” When Liddy 
demanded some coordination, 
Strachan gave Liddy Segretti’s 
phone number, then called 
Segretti and told him that 
Liddy would get in touch with 
him. 

Instead Liddy turned the 
matter over to his fellow 
“plumber” Howard Hunt, who 
by then was working with 
CREEP. A week or so before, 
Jeb Magruder recalls, he got 
a phone call from an assistant 
to Chuck Colson. “He indi- 
cated that Mr. Hunt had com- 
pleted his assignments at the 
White House and since we 
were now involved in intelli- 
gence activities, he thought 
I would find Mr. Hunt was 
very valuable,” Magruder 
says, “I had only met Mr. 
Hunt once, so I was not really 
quite sure :n what terms he 
would be valuable. So I indi- 
cated... that he should refer 
Mr. Hunt to Mr. Liddy.” Over 
the next few months, Hunt 


called Segretti from time to 
A yacht cruise becomes i 
a floating nightmare s 


Bimini 


Howard Hant 
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time—in what a friend de 
scribes as ‘‘a whispery, con- 
spiratorial voice” — to give 
him ideas or instructions, 
Meanwhile, Hunt was re- 
cruiting other operatives, In 
early February, he spoke with 
Robert Bennett Fletcher, a 
nephew of the man who ran 
the Mullen company. Accord- 
ing to Fletcher, Hunt asked 
him if he had any Republican 
friends who might be inter- 
ested in infiltrating Demo- 
cratic campaigns. Fletcher 
recommended Tom Gregory, 
a friend from New Jersey then 
studying at Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah. 


On Hunt’s instructions, 
Gregory went to the Muskie 
headquarters at 1910 K Street, 
volunteered his services and 
was assigned to the Foreign 
Policy Section where he began 
work on March 1. During the 
next several weeks, Gregory 
fed Hunt information on 
Muskie’s scheduling, the cam- 
paign organization, dissension 
in the ranks and—when he 
could get them —advance 
texts of Muskie speeches. He 
and Hunt would meet every 
Friday at a Drug Fair at 17th 
and K Streets, where Gregory 
would hand over an envelope 
containing the information he 
had typed up and Hunt would 
give him an envelope contain- 
ing his weekly salary — $175 


in cash. (At Liddy’s  in- 
structions, an office was 
leased adjacent to Muskie 


headquarters, as a monitoring 
post for bugs to be placed next 
door. But the bugs were never 
installed.) 


Still another “dirty tricks” 
operation was under way at 
this time—under the super- 
vision of Jeb Magruder, with 
funds paid out by Bart 
Porter, frequentiy carried out 
through the CREEP Youth 
Division, with ideas reportedly 
conceived by Chuck Colson. 
According to one CREEP offi- 
cial, Colson’s role aroused 
some friction. The official re- 
calls Magruder saying, “That 
goddamn Coison, he just sits 
there and dreams up this 
crap!” 

The projects carried out 
were varied and imaginative. 
Porter dispatched Roger Stone, 
the head of the District of 
Columbia Young Republicans, 
io New Hampshire to make a 
contribution to the McCloskey 
campaign on behalf of the Gay 
Liberation Front. (At the last 
moment, he balked at identi- 
fying himself as a homosexual 
and made the contribution in- 
stead in the name of the 
Young Socialist Alliance.) Ted 
Brill, the 20-year-old chair- 
man of the College Republi- 
cans at George Washington 
University, was paid $750 for 
six weeks in May and June, 


1972, to join a group of 
Quakers carrying on a peace 
vigil in front of the White 
House. He was told to pass 
himself off as a member of 
the peace movement and find 
out “what the radicals were 
up to.” 

At Magruder’s instigation, 
Porter also recruited under- 
cover agents under the code 
name “Sedan Chair,” a name 
Porter remembered from a 
Marine Corps exercise in 
which he once took part. 
“Sedan Chair Pr’ was a young 
Californian named Roger 
Greaves. Over several months, 
Greaves was paid some $3,800 
to recruit hostile pickets 
against Democratic candidates 
in California and perform vari- 
ous other “dirty tricks” in 
New Hampshire and Florida. 


EANWHILE 
Segretti was still hard at work, 
In early March, he met Benz 
at a Tampa shopping center 
and showed him an olive green 
Army ammunition cannister 
containing two or three small 
vials. In the vials were a clear 
liquid with an evil smell. Benz 
gave the vials to George Hear- 
ing, a 40-year-old accountant 
whom he had hired earlier. 
According to Benz, Hearing 
scattered the liquid on the 
grounds around the Mary Help 
of Christians Church where a 
Muskie picnic was scheduled 
and tossed some more through 
a broken window at Muskie 
headquarters in Tampa. 

In early March, the Gov- 
ernment says, Benz received 
a packet from Segretti con- 
taining about 200 pieces of 
“Citizens for Muskie’’ station- 
ery and envelopes plus a 
typewritten letter. Benz says 
he gave the letter and sta- 
tionery to Hearing and told 
him to mail the letter to 
a list of Jackson supporters. 
On March 11—three days be- 
fore the Florida primary——the 
letters were mailed out. They 
alleged that Senator Jackson, 
while a high school senior in 
Everett, Washington, in 1929, 
had become involved with a 
17-year-old girl and fathered 
an illegitimate child, It also 
charged that he had been 
arrested twice on homosexual 
charges in Washington—on 
May 5, 1955, and Oct. 17, 1957. 

The letter also said that 
Senator Humphrey had been 
arrested for drunk driving in 
Washington, D.C., on Dec. 3, 
1967, after hitting two cars 
and a mailbox and that in the 
car was a “well-known call- 
girl” who had been paid by 
a lumber lobbyist to entertain 
the Senator. (Senators Jack- 
son and Humphrey have 
denied these allegations and 
there is nothing to substan- 
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files.) 
In late March, Benz and 


. Segretti went to Milwaukee, 


where the Wisconsin primary 
was scheduled for April 4. 
There they printed up a fake 
Humphrey press release an- 
nouncing free food and drink, 
“balloons for the kiddies” 
and speeches by Mrs. Martin 
Luther King and Lorne 
Greene, and passed them out 
in the black neighborhoods 
of Milwaukee. They also 
ordered several dozen flowers, 
50 pizzas, 50 buckets of fried 
chicken and two limousines 
in the name of George Mitch- 
ell, Muskie’s advance man, 
and had them sent to Mus- 
kie’s hotel. 

Three weeks later in 
Washington, some strikingly 
similar tactics pestered the 
Muskie forces. On April 17, 
Muskie threw a fund-raising 
dinner for 1,300 people at the 
Washington Hilton. That day, 
a $300 supply of liquor, a $50 
floral arrangement, 200 piz- 
zas, some pastries and even 
two magicians from the Vir- 
gin Islands arrived unordered. 
Then, the Embassy of Niger 
called to say that the chargé 
d'affaires was coming and 
asking when the limousine 
would pick him up. “We 
hadn’t invited anybody from 
foreign embassies,” Madalyn 
Albright, the dinner’s organiz- 
er, told The Washington Star- 
News. “This was an internal 
thing for Democrats, but you 
can’t offend foreign dignitar- 
ies, so we said come ahead, 
but that there would be no 
limousine. . . . The evening 
started out with a small V.LP. 
cocktail party. I was there 
when I saw a couple arriving. 
They were dressed in batik, 
so I went up and said, ‘You 
must be the chargé from 
Niger.’ But it wasn’t. He said 
he was the Ambassador from 
Kenya. Upstairs, we got a call 
that the Ambassador from 
Afghanistan was arriving. Fi- 
nally, 16 ambassadors showed 
up, all from African and 
Middle Eastern countries. 
Since this was a seated din- 
ner, it caused us a little bit 
of pain trying to seat them 
without causing embarrass- 
ment. . . . Later on we dis- 
covered that they had all 
come in rented limousines. 
We were presented with the 


- bill for the limousines.” 


Several weeks later, the 
White House proved it could 
create “support” for the 
President, as skillfully as it 
could create trouble for the 
Democrats. On May 8, the 
Fresident announced that he 
had ordered the mining of 
Haiphong and other North 
Vietnamese harbors to halt 
war matériel coming in from 
the Soviet Union, The 
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You decide the color and size. 
We do ail the work. 

A unique and spectacular offer. 
Furniture-in-the-raw will 
custom-finish at no extra charge 
its extensive hardwood line of 
quality veneer bookcases. You 
pay only the regular unpainted 
price—and get free high-quality 
finishing in choice of 21 deco- 
rator colors and stains. Every 
unit is made and finished to your 
order on fast delivery schedule. 


Bookcases 

76 sizes. 

Adjustable shelves. Free 
finishing. 

30"h 912"d 30°h 12’d 
18"wide $38 18’wide $46 
24”wide 40 24’wide 48 
30’°wide 47 30"wide 58 
36’wide 53 36”"wide 66 
48”"wide 60 48’wide 76 
60’wide 87 60"wide 107 
36"h 912"d 36’h 12’d 
18”"wide $39 18’wide $47 
24’wide 47 24’wide 54 
30°wide 53 30’wide 64 
36’wide 60 36’wide 74 
48"wide 74 48’wide 89 


60"wide 100 


60"wide 118 


48’h 912"d 48’h 12’d 
18’wide $47 18"wide $53 
24”"wide 53 24”"wide 62 
30’wide 60 30’wide 71 
36”"wide 74 36’wide 87 
48”"wide 87 48’ wide 107 
60’°wide 120 60"wide 141 
60°h 9%"d 60°h 12’d 
18"wide $53 18”wide $60 
24”"wide 60 24”"wide 73 
30°wide 74 30’wide 87 
36”’wide 87 36’ wide 102 
48”’wide 107 48’wide 126 
72°h 942"d 72’h 12’d 
18"wide $66 18’wide $74 
24"wide 80 24"wide 90 
30”’wide 93 30"wide 107 
36’wide 107 36’wide 123 
48’wide 132 48’wide 154 
84’°h 9%2"d 84"h 12'd- 
18”"wide $79 18”"wide $89 
24”"wide 93 24’"wide 104 
30’wide 113 30’wide 126 
36”wide 132 36"wide 145 
48”"wide 159 48" wide 186 
96h 91%2"d 96’h 12’d 
18’wide $99 18”wide $107 
24"wide 120 24"wide 131 
30’wide 141 30’wide 154 


48"wide 174 


48"wide 222 


Alsc finished free* 


CHESTS 
CABINETS 
CAPTAIN’S BEDS® 
PARSONS TABLES (stain only) 
DESKS AND FILES 

SERVERS 

FIECORD CABINETS 
WARDROBES 

THE ARMOIRE 

TRUNDLE AND BUNK BEDS 
*birch hardwood units 
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Furniture - ae 
in-the-raw © 


MANHATTAN: 

1015 Second Ave. (53 St.), N.¥.C. 
1038 Third Ave. (62 St.), NYC. 

18 W. 8 St., Greenwich Vill, N-Y.C. 


QUEENS: 
98-12 Queens Bivd., Rego Park 


BROOKLYN: 
Kings Plaza, Flatbush Ave. & Ave. U 


WESTCHESTER: 
650 Central Ave., Scarsdale 
699 White Plains Rd., Eastchester 


LONG ISLAND: 
1577 Northern Bivd., Manhasset 
Roosevelt Fietd Mall, Garden City 


WAYNE, NEW JERSEY: 
Willowbrook Mall 


BOSTON 
1331 Beacon St.. Brookline, Mass. 
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Gestetner 
gets the job done 
before your printer 
can get 
to your Office. 


You have a rush printing job? By the time an 
outside printer can pick it up, your Gestetner du- 
olicator has it ready for the post-office. 

You want it to look great? The Gestetner 
automatic duplicating method lets you print practi- 
cally anything—even continuous tone photographs 

with a crisp, clean, professional look In any of 
{9 colors, or any combination. On your choice of 
paper sizes, weights and colors. Beautiful. 

You never even mastered your old-fashioned 
inimeograph? Gestetner makes masters e/ectroni- 
cally. Turns out copies automatically—at the rate 
of 6000 an hour. Anyone can do it, without smudg- 
ing a finger. For about the same as your old 
raimeo costs. 

You don't believe it? Ask your printer. Or 
mail the coupon and we'll prove it. 
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Gestetner 


Gestetner Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 10703 
© Please send details and proof. 
£1 Show me. I'd like to see a 
demonstration in my own office. 


Name 


Organization 


Address 


( 


| 
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Tricks (cont.) 


aroused widespread protest 
around the nation. The White 
House was alarmed. “We felt 
the Haiphong decision could 
make or break the President,” 
a former Nixon campaign offi- 
cial explained later. So White 
House and CREEP staffers 
swung into action. 


On May 10, less than two 
days after the President’s an- 
nouncement, Ziegler = an- 
nounced that telegrams and 
phone calls were running five 
or six to one in favor of the 
President’s action. Many, if 
not most, of these messages 
were the result of hurried 
phone calls by Nixon aides to 
offices of such organizations 
as the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
which in turn relayed the re- 
quest to rank and file mem- 
bers. At the same time, 
CREEP sent 2,000 to 4,000 
phony ballots in to a poll 
conducted by television sta- 
tion WTTG in Washington 
(the station final count 
showed 5,157 for the Presi- 
dent’s action and = 1,158 
against). James Dooly, the 
former head of CREEP’S mail 
room, recalls that ‘work 
ground to a halt in the press 
office while everybody filled 
out 15 postcards. Ten people 
worked for several days buy- 
ing different kinds of stamps 
and postcards and getting 
different handwriting to fake 
the responses.” 

One of the protests against 
the President’s action was an 
editoria] in The New York 
Times of May 10 which said 
the mining was “counter to 
the will and conscience of a 
large segment of the Ameri- 
can people.” A week later, an 


ad appeared in The Times en- 
titled, “The People vs. The 
New ‘York Times.” It cited 
polls showing that anywhere 
from 59 per cent to 76 per 
cent of the people supported 
the President. The ad was 
signed by 14 people and ap- 
peared tc represent citizen 
support for the President. But, 
according to The Washing- 
ton Post, officials of the No- 
vember Group, the special 
New York organization which 
handled advertising for Nixon, 
conceded that the ad was 
originated and written by 
Chuck Colson. It was placed 
by the November Group and 
paid for with 44 $100 bills 
sent up by Bart Porter. 

After Muskie’s defeat in 
several spring primaries, at- 
tention began to turn to the 
two remaining favorites—Mc- 
Govern ard Humphrey. In 
mid-April, Hunt told Tom 
Gregory to switch his volun- 
teer duties over to McGovern 
headquarters at 410 First 
Street, S.E. In addition to the 
kinds of information he had 
wanted or Muskie, Hunt 
asked Gregory to provide de- 
tailed layouts of the offices 
of Gary Hart and Frank Man- 
kiewicz, McGovern’s two cam- 
paign managers. And some- 
time in late spring, Roger 
Stone reportedly hired Mi- 
chael McMinoway, a Louis- 
ville, Ky., private detective, 
and dubbed him ‘Sedan Chair 
II.” Soon, the exotically named 
informant had obtained a job 
in the Humphrey campaign 
and was iending reports 
through Stone to CREEP. 

In May, activities began to 
center on California where 


a showdown was developing 
between McGovern and Hum- 
phrey. On or about May 19, 
a letter went aut on the sta- 


tionery of Eugene McCarthy's 
campaign asking McCarthy 
delegates to support Ftum- 
phrey in the primary. The 
letter was signed with the 
name of Barbara Barron, a 
member of the California 
Committee for McCarthy. Ms. 
Barron charges that the letter 
was a forgery sent out by Seg- 
retti. Meanwhile, in Los 
Angeles, Donald Segretti sign- 
ed up to work for McGovern, 
even volunteering to join a 
bicycle parade. 

And in early June, the focus 
turned to the Democratic 
National Convention in Miami. 
Michael McMinoway got a job 
as a security guard in the 
Doral Hotel where McGovern 
was staying. According to 
Time magazine, Chuck Col- 
son began recruiting young 
men to pose as Gay Libera- 
tionists and wear large George 
McGovern buttons at the con- 
vention (Colson denies this). 
Pablo Fernandez, a former 
C.LA. operative in South 
America, says Eugenio Mar- 
tinez asked him to recruit 10 
persons to masquerade as 
“hippies” and descend on Mc- 
Govern’s headquarters during 
the convention. There, Fer- 
nandez said, Martinez wanted 
the hippies to throw rocks, 
break glass, defecate and 
urinate in public “and all that 
sort of thing, to give the 
voters a bad impression of 
people supporting McGovern.” 
The plan fell through. And 
one day, Robert Reisner 
recalls, Gordon Liddy burst 
into his office saying, “IT have 
this great idea!’ The great 
idea, Reisner says, was to 
have “a woman who would 
have disrobed at the Democrat- 
ic National Convention.” 

Gordon Liddy had 
other great ideas, too. 


some 


Any old retired man 
in the New York City Police 
Department who would 
have become involved in 
a thing like that... he 
would not have walked in 
with an army, that is for 


sure. 
Anthony Ulasewicz, 
testimony to Ervin Committee, 
May 23, 1973. 


ETIRED New York 
City policeman 
John Caulfield had 
a plan. He called 
it ‘Sand Wedge.” 
Through the summer of 1971, 
he lobbied for it with John 
Dean and other White House 
officials: a private investigat- 
ing firm that would be funded 
by corporations and would 
work for the Nixon campaign. 
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To be called Security Consult- 
ing Group, Inc., it would have 
“overt” offices in Washington 
and Chicago and a “covert” 
operation based in New York. 

But Sand Wedge died a-born- 
ing, Dean says John Mitchell 
decided instead to centralize 
the intelligence - gathering 
function under a_ general 
counsel at CREEP and, at Egil 
Krogh’s suggestion, sclected 


Break-in (cont.) 
Gordon Liddy for the post. On 
Nov. 24, Dean says, Mitchell 
saw Caulfield, putting him off 
with a temporary assignment 
to follow Representative Paul 
McCloskey, then met with 
Liddy. On Dec. 12, Magruder 
says, he met for the first time 
with Liddy, who told him that 
White House officials had 
talked with him about “a 
broad - gauged intelligence 
plan.” He also said he had || 
been promised $1-million to |! 
carry it out. Magruder told y 
him that “a million-dollar | 
budget was a sizable budget || 
and that he should prepare 
the background documents 
necessary to justify this bud- 
get and that he would then 
have an opportunity to pre- 
sent the budget to the At- 
torney General.” 


Committee. 


| 
t 
! 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
j 


Shortly afterwards, Liddy 
met another man who had 
been brought into CREEP that . 
same fall by Caulfield. He was 
James W. McCord Jr., who 


| “introduction 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


from The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The new catalogue of the famous Museum Christmas 
cards ~ an unparalleled selection of paintings, drawings, 
goldsmiths’ work, stained glass, sculpture, textiles, and 
graphics. < The more than one hundred unusual Mu- 
seum Christmas presents include exact copies of ancient 
jewelry in gold and silver, sculpture, rare early American 
glass, pewter, porcelain, needlework, small medieval 
bells in silver and pure gold, an Egyptian Magic wall 
calendar, and the new engagement calendar, Gardens: 
Kast & West. The cards are priced from 10 to 35 cents : 
the Christmas presents start at $2.95. Made especially 
for the Museum, they can be bought only by mail or at the 
Museum itself. Reserve your copy now of the 88-page 


color catalogue to be mailed September first. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 10028 T8 


Please send me the Museum's new catalogue of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed 


Name. ce oe ene een 


In the spring of 1971, Mont- 
|gomery College in Rockville, 
Md., offered a course called 
‘Criminal Justice 234, Indus- 
jtrial and Retail Security, de- 
scribed in the catalogue as 


to historical, 
‘Philosophical and legal basis 
‘of government and industrial 


bABREOY eA AMReeasg 2 001109104, GIA RDP Fa oan a 000252 joined 
coordinator” for the commit- 
tee on Oct. 1 and full-time 
on Jan. 1, At the same time, 
his firm — McCord Associates 
Inc.—was given a contract 
to provide “security services” 
for the Republican National 


CREEF, Liddy and McCord 
began meeting in the halls 
and around the water cooler. 
At first they chatted about 
the dangers posed by demon- 
strations at the Republican 
National Convention in San 
Diego. “Wel, what is the lat- 
est estimate?” “What is the 
latest you read in the papers 
about it?” Once Liddy said he 
expected 250,000 demonstra- 
tors. Later, he upped that to 
500,000. He seemed very 
worried. 


cratic society.” (Before taking: 
the course, students were re-. 


quired to take C.J. 102, Ad-: 


ministration of Justice). The! 
instructor in Criminal Justice 
234 was James McCord, who 
became a teacher and “securi-| 
ty consultant” in 1970 after! 
26 years in Government serv-. 
ice, seven with the F.B.1, 19 
with the C.LA. After joining 
the C.LA. in 1951, he is re- 
posted to have played a role 
in the Bay of Pigs operation. 
Then he became “chief of, 
security,” with responsibility 
for guarding the agency’s: 
headquarters and other facili- 


Soon Liddy began question- 
ing McCord about “listening 


ties. L. Fletcher  Prouty, aevices.’ vie ord reoaraee 
author of a book on the t Is as ‘‘a normal professiona 
interest .. . to find out what 


agency, recalls being intro- 
duced to McCord by Allen: 
Dulles, then the C.I.A. Direc-! 
tor, as “my top man.” On re- 
tirement, he was given the 
Distinguished Service Award 
for “outstanding perform- 
ance.” Since then he had spent 
half a day each week at the 
Rockville United Methodist 
Church running a “social fel- 
lowship” for older members. 


was the state of the art.” But 
gradualiy, as he began ques- 
tioning McCord about the ca- 
pacity and cost of specific 
bugging devices, “it became 
apparent that Liddy had an 
interest in several areas of in. 
telligence-gathering _ pertain- 
ing to the Democratic party 
and the Democratic conven- 


J tion.” In mid-January, Liddy 


showed McCord several large 
charts wrapped in brown 
paper in his office. He said he 
was going to use them for a 
“presentation” to the Attor- 
ney General. 


At 4 P.M, on Jan, 27, Liddy 
carried his brown paper pack- 
ages into the Justice Depart- 
ment building on Pennsyiva- 
nia Avenue, past a mural 
showing a stern black-robed 
figure facing an aroused mob, 
and into the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s big corner office on the 
fifth floor. He stripped off the 
paper and set the six profes- 
sionally drawn color charts 
up on an easel. Each chart 
dealt with a different activity, 
with its own budget and its 
own code word, among: thern 
“Gemstone” and “Target.” 
There was a summary chart 
totaling up all the activities 
and the budget, which came 
to $1-million. 


Jeb Magruder recalls the 
meeting vividly. With Mitchell, 
Magruder and Dean gathered 
in chairs before him, Liddy 
launched into a well-prepared, 
30-minute “show and _ tell” 


Live 3,000 years 
in one week. 


Any Friday through October 26th, take the brand-new 
M.S. Aquarius back to the golden age in the Greek Isles. 

Have you ever been where the Greek gods spent their 
vacations? The M.S. Aquarius will take you there. To Santorini, 
Crete, Rhodes, Kusadasi, ‘stanbul, Patmos and Mykonos. 

By night, there is a mauve velvet nightclub, and a buf- 
fet that would make Bacchus green with envy. By day, there is 
the golden sun and the Aegean. You'll see the Palace of King 
Minos at Knossos (which is almost a fantasy). You'll see the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus (which is one of the seven won- 
ders). In one week, you'll see ancient places where men’ have 


paid tribute to beauty by creating more of it. 


We leave every week from Piraeus, through October, 
and throughout the winte* on longer cruises. Prices range from 
$336 to $508.* Go with us. Because where we're going, we 
can add 3,000 years tc your life. See your travel agent 


or French Line, Inc. 


“Based on double occupancy and avoiabitity 
The M.S Aquarius is of Greek Regutry 


The M.S. Aquarius is owned and operated by Hellenic Mediterranean Lines. 


Represented in North America by French Line, Inc. 
955 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 212-883-7096/97, 
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“STUNS” IS HERE? 


The great new look from Sweden is here. Shown are two from a won- 
derful, colorful collection to use in many ways and many places 
throughout your home. Come see them all and be dazzied. Catalog $1. 


_«  M2000~ Folding sling in 
yellow, orange, green 
or brown canvas with | 

matching upholstered 
headrest and lacquered 
frame. $45.00 


Stuns Chair ~ Frame, 
upholstery, every- 
thing—is one 
smashing dashing 
color. Yellow, 
orange, green or 
brown. For an 
instant sofa, place 
them side by 

side. $49.50 

Also black corduroy 
with chrome frame. $59.50 


the workbench 


Store addresses are listed below. 


H i : t 
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Growing ...Growing...Grown 


Our Danish swivel chair adjusts to an infinite number of positions 
so that it can be used with a child's play table or an adult's desk. 
Sturdily constructed and ingeniously designed to grow with your 
child. it roils with the greatest of ease on covered casters. Available 
in these happy coiors: bright yellow, red, blue, white. Also serious | 
black. $49.50 each. Catalog, $1. 


ine Childrens workbench 


470 Park Ave. So., Corner 32nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10016 + Tel: 889-1150 
Midtown Manhattan: 241 East 5tst St. Philadeiphia, Pa.: 1709 Walnut St. 
Brooklyn Heights: 60 Clinton St. Cambridge, Mass.: 1033 Mass. Ave. 
Manhasset: 1457 Northern Blvd. Princeton, N.J.: 55 State Rd. (Rte. 206) 
EVENING STORE HOURS: Park Ave. & Cambridge stores Open Thursday until 8 PM. 

Brooklyn, Thursday until 7 PM. Philadelphia, Wednesday until 8 PM, 
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presentation. Pointing to vari- 
ous charts as he went along, 
he outlined plans for elec- 
tronic surveillance and pho- 
tography of documents. He 
discussed plans for abducting 
leaders of radical groups 
scheduled to demonstrate at 
the Republican convention, 
“detaining them in a place 
like Mexico and then return- 
ing them to this country at 
the end of the convention.” 
And he talked of another plan 
for a yacht off Miami Beach, 
“set up for sound and photo- 
graphs,” in which call girls 
would try to extract informa- 
tion from Democratic offi- 
cials. Liddy said the girls 
would be “high class, the best 
in the business,” Dean recalls, 
Dean also says Liddy pro- 
posed “mugging squads” that 
would “rough up” demonstra- 
tors. 

During the presentation, 
Dean recalls, John Mitchell 
gave him a wink. When Liddy 
concluded, Magruder _ says, 
“we were all appalled. The 
scope and size of the project 
was something that at least 
in my mind was not envi- 
sioned. Mr. Mitchell, in an 
understated way, indicated 
this was not an acceptable 
project. He indicated that 
Liddy should go back to the 
drawing boards and come up 
with a more realistic plan.” 
Mitchell has since described 
the plan as “beyond the pale.” 


As Dean and Magruder left 
the building with him, Liddy 
seemed “discouraged.” But he 
apparently regained his con- 
fidence quickly. A few days 
later, Liddy told McCord that 
he had talked with John Dean 
and that Dean said that things 
‘looked good” for the pian, 
but that “some means would 
have to be found for denia- 
bility for Mr, Mitchell” and 
that “a method of funding 
should be arranged so that 
‘the funds would not come 
through the regular commit- 
tee,” About this time, Liddy 
asked McCord whether he 
would be willing to join an 
operation to bug Democratic 
headquarters if it was ap- 
proved, and McCord, im- 
pressed by the high-level 
names being bandied about, 
readily agreed. 


During the next few days, 
Liddy revised his plan, dis- 
carding the abduction scheme 
and the call girls. Instead, 
he focused on wiretapping 
and photography. He pre- 
pared a new budget that this 
time totaled $500,000. All 
this, Magruder says, was pre- 
sented to Mitchell, Dean and 
himself, at a second meeting 
in the Attorney General’s of- 


cussion of several specific 
targets. One was the office 
of Hank Greenspun, publisher 
of The Las Vegas Sun, Ac- 
cording to Magruder, Mitchell 
or Dean said there was in- 
formation on Senator Muskie 
in Mr, Greenspun’s office. 
McCord has said that it in- 
volved “blackmail type infor- 
mation involving a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Presi- 
dent,” But Greenspun says 
the only thing in his files 
remotely resembling this is 
data on a 1965 conviction of 
Senator Muskie and then. 
Senator Eugene McCarthy for 
hunting ducks on a Federal 
reservation. Greenspun thinks 
the real target was a batch 
of hand - scrawled memos 
from Howard Hughes to his 
former assistant, Robert 
Maheu, that had come into 
Greenspun’s possession. Jack 
Anderson reports they  in- 
clude one of March 14, 1968, 
instructing Maheu to go to 
Nixon and help him win the 
Presidency “under our spon- 
sorship and _— supervision.” 
McCord says the burglary 
plan provided that “the entry 
team would go directly to an 
airport near las Vegas where 
a Howard Hughes plane 
would be standing by to fly 
the team directly into a Cen- 
tral American country.” Ap- 
parently the burglary never 
took place. 


Magruder says (and Mitchell 
denies) that the Feb. 4 meet- 
ing also discussed bugging 
the Democratic headquarters 
to be established during the 
Miami convention at the 
Fontainebleau Hotel, as well 
as the headquarters of the 
Democratic Presidential can- 
didate after his selection. 
But the main target was the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and particularly the 
office of the committee’s 
chairman, Larry O’Brien. Ma- 
gruder says the White House 
regarded O’Brien as the Dem- 
ocrats’ “most professional 
political operator” and feared 
that if he remained chairman 
he could be “very difficult in 
the coming campaign,” Thus, 
he says, they were looking for 
“information that might dis- 
credit him.” 


Specifically, Magruder re- 
calls, he got. a call early that 
year from Kevin Phillips, the 
syndicated columnist who had 
been a special assistant to 
John Mitchell in 1969-70, 
Phillips told him that O’Brien 
might be implicated in a 
“Kickback” scheme involving 
a commercial exposition at 
the convention. The plan was 
offered to both the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats by 
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Columbia Exposition Compa- 
ny of New York. It called for 
an Exposition of the American 
Economy to be held sirnul.- 
taneously with each conven- 
tion. Participating companies 
would purchase booths and 
the proceeds would be divid- 
ed, 80 per cent for the party 
and 20 per cent for Columbia 
——an arrangement that Scott 
describes as quite standard 
for such expositions. The plan 
was turned down by both 
parties. 


But Phillips’s report greatly 
interested CREEP, Liddy was 
dispatched to Miami to “take 
a look at the situation.” Ma- 
gruder says Liddy persuaded 
a businessman friend to call 
Richard Murphy, the Demo- 
crats’ convention manager, to 
confirm the exposition plan. 


The Feb. 4 meeting ended 
equivocally, Although some 
progress had been made, the 
Liddy plan still did not have 
Mitchell’s approval. Accord- 
ing to Magruder, Mitchell 
“didn't feel comfortable” with 
it even at the $500,000 level 
and indicated he wanted Lid- 
dy to cut it still further. 
Mitchell says he rejected 
the plan altogether. Dean 
says that after that meeting, 
he sought out Haldeman and 
told him what Liddy had pro- 
posed, calling it ‘incredible, 
unnecessary and unwise.” 
Dean says Haldeman apreed 
and told him to have no more 
to do with it. Haldeman does 
not recall this conversation. 

Magruder says part of the 
impetus to “discredit” Larry 
O’Brien was his “effective” 
exploitation of “the LT.T. situ- 
ation’”’—an apparent reference 
to the developing scandal over 
the Justice Department’s 
favorable settlement of anti- 
trust actions against the In- 
ternational Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation. Very little 
had surfaced publicly about 
this at the time, although 
O’Brien had sent a letter to 
Mitchell on Dec. 9 asking 
some embarrassing questions 
about it. 


But three weeks later, the 
scandal blew wide open when 
Jack Anderson published a 
memorandum, allegedly writ- 
ten by Dita Beard, a Washing- 
ton lobbyist for L.T.T.,-indicat- 
ing that the Justice Depart- 
ment had settled the suit after 
LT.T, pledged $400,000 for 
the Republican convention in 
San Diego, O’Brien promptly 
turned the disclosure against 
Richard Kleindienst, whom 
the President had appointed 
Attorney General to replace 
John Mitchell, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reopened 
hearings on Kleindienst’s 
nomination. 

Early in March, Mrs. Beard 
disappeared for several days 
and turned up in the Rocky 


Break-in (cont.) 
Mountain Osteopathic Hospi- 
tal in Denver, allegedly suffer- 
ing from a heart condition. 
Newsweek has reported that 
Gordon Liddy “spirited” her 
out of Washington and took 
her to Denver. Chuck Colson 
concedes that several days 
later he sent Howard Hunt 
off to Denver to “inter- 
view” Mrs. Beard about the 
authenticity of her memo. 
Others suggest that Hunt’s 
mission was to persuade her 
to deny writing it. On March 
17, several days after Hunt’s 
visit, Mrs. Beard’s lawyer did 
issue a statement in her name 
branding the memo a “for- 
gery.” But what struck Mrs. 
Beard’s son, Robert, about the 
Hunt visit was the outlandish 
disguise the White House 
agent wore, “He was very 
eerie,” Robert recalls, ‘‘with 
this huge red wig on cockeyed, 
like he put it on in a dark 
car,” 

Hunt was champing at the 
bit, eager to get into some 
real espionage. He began 
making more frequent trips 
to see Barker in Miami. On 
one trip, Hunt told Barker he 
would soon have a mission 
for him. “Get your men in 
training going up and down 
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But by then something— 
probably the Kleindienst hear- 
ings——was stalling the opera- 
tion. Magruder recalls that 
one evening he got a phone 
call from Colson asking him 
to “get off the stick and get 
the budget approved for Lid- 
dy’s plans; that we needed in- 
formation, particularly on Mr. 
O’Brien.” Colson, who has 
denied advance knowledge of 
the operation, says he remem- 
bers only an evening when his 
secretary came in and said, 
“Howard Hunt has got to see 
you; for just two minutes, but 
he’s got to see you.” Hunt 
strode in with Liddy and 
urged Colson to intervene on 
their behalf, Colson recalls 
calling Magruder and saying, 
“Gordon Liddy’s upset, He’s 
trying to get started on an 
intelligence operation and he 
can’t seem to see anybody.” 
According to Colson, Magru- 
der replied: “I know all about 
it, but send him over.” 


One of the problems was 
deteriorating relations be- 
tween Magruder and Liddy. 
Liddy, 42, objected to work- 
ing for a man four years his 
junior. Magruder says Liddy 
was not petting his work 
done on time. One day, they 
met in the corridor and Ma- 


“some annoyance,” and Ma- 
gruder asked him to come into 
his office. Soon they agreed 
that Liddy should leave the 
committee. But Fred LaRue, 
Mitchell’s special assistant at 
CREEP, who sat in on the 
meeting, warned thai Liddy’s 
departure would destroy the 
intelligence - gathering net- 
work. After the meeting, Ma- 
gruder says, Liddy went to 
see John Dean at the White 
House and in the days to 
come Dean, Strachan and 
Krogh all urged Magruder 
to keep Liddy on. Ultimately 
it was decided that Liddy 
should move his base of opera- 
tions two floors down and 
become counsel to the Finance 
Committee, 


Finally, on March 30, Mit- 
chell, Magruder and LaRue 
met at Key Biscayne to dis- 
cuss—among other things— 
Liddy’s latest proposal. Liddy 
was not there, but they had 
his typed plan itemizing the 
number of people and the 
equipment he would need. 
The plan now called for an 
entry, bugging and photo- 
graphing documents at the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee in Washington and, only 
“if the funds were available,” 
similar operations at the Fon- 


down to $250,000. 


“We discussed it, brought 
up again the pros and cons,” 
Magruder says. “No one was 
particutarly overwhelmed with 
the project ... but after start- 
ing at this grandiose sum of a 
million dollars we thought 
that probably $250,000 would 
be an «acceptable figure .. , it 
was a reluctant decision... 
but finally Mitchell signed off 
on it in the sense of saying, 
‘O.K., let’s give him a quarter 
of a million dollars and let’s 
see what he can come up 
with.’” Mitchell emphatically 
denies Magruder’s version of 
this meeting. He says that he 
again rejected Liddy’s plan 
with words like, “We don’t 
need this. I am tired of hear- 
ing it. Out.” 

After they got back to 
Washington, Magruder says, 
he called Strachan to tell him 
the plan had been approved. 
(As was his custom, Magruder 
says, he had also sent Strach- 
an a copy of Liddy’s proposal 
in advance intended “for Hal- 
dernan.” Haldeman says he 
did not see it.) Magruder told 
Hugh Sloan that Liddy was 
authorized to draw $250,000. 
And Robert Reisner, Magru- 
der’s assistant, recalis that one 
day early in April Magruder 
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appeared at the door and said, 
“Call Liddy and tell him it's 
approved. Tell him to get 
going in the next two weeks.” 


Liddy didn’t wait that long, «- 


McCord, Hunt and he began 
meeting regularly at Hunt's 
office at the Mullen company. 
At one session, McCord re- 
calls, Hunt had a “step-by- 
step operation plan” for the 
break-in. McCord was im- 
pressed with his former C.LA, 
compatriot, feeling that Hunt 
would make it “a professional 
operation.” After one of their 
meetings, Hunt and McCord 
made a “reconnaissance” of 
their target. 

Its critics have called it a 
“Republican Bastille,” and in- 
deed, to many of the Republi- 
cans who poured into Wash- 
ington at the start of the 
Nixon Administration, the 
crenelated fortress on the Po- 
tomac seemed a welcome al- 
ternative to a townhouse in 
crime-ridden and Kennedy- 
tainted Georgetown. Water- 
gate’s tenants included at one 
time or another: three Cabinet 
members (Mitchell, Stans and 
Volpe), two Republican Sena- 
tors Gavits and Allott), the 
chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Treasurer cf 


the United States, the chief _ 


White House speechwriter, the 
President’s personal secretary, 
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Break-in (cont.) 


a swarm of judges and other 
high-ranking officials, and a 
leading Republican hostess, 
Mrs. Anna Chennault. Al- 
though it is only two blocks 
from the State Department 
and eight from the White 
House, Watergate is a re- 
doubt for those who shun the 
city. A tenant who never 
wished to leave its saw- 
toothed facade could live for- 
ever among its four swimming 
pools, two restaurants, health 
club, supermarket, bank, post 
office, travel agency, limou- 
sine service, liquor store, flo- 
rist and hairdresser. And 
there, on the sixth floor of the 
office building, was the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


On their first reconnaissance, 
Hunt and McCord took the 
elevator to the sixth floor, 
looked at the glass doors tu 
the committee, then walked 
down a stairwell to the base- 
ment. (McCord also made sev- 
eral reconnaissance missions 
to McGovern headquarters. 
Once, while Gregory engaged 
the attention of other volun- 
teers, McCord even considered 
placing a bug in Mankiewicz’s 
office. But he didn’t quite 
have time), 

Liddy had assigned McCord 
specific responsibility for the 
electronic surveillance, and on 
April 12 he gave him $65,000 
in $100 bills out of the $83,000 
he had received from Sloan a 
few days earlier. During the 
next six weeks, McCord paid 
out $51,000 of that money to 
electronic stores in Washing- 
ton, New York and Chicago, 
purchasing tape recorders, 
transmitters, antennas and 
eight walkie-talkies. He stored 
the equipment in a wooden 
box off the laundry room in 
his Rockville house. 


And on May 1, McCord re- 
cruited an assistant. From the 
Society of Former Special 
Agents of the F.B.I. in New 
York, he obtained the name of 
Alfred C. Baldwin 3d, a 36- 
year-old former agent and 
Marine captain, then a grad- 
uate student at Southern Con- 
necticut State College. That 
evening he called Baldwin at 
his home in Hamden, Conn. 
and told him that he needed 
to talk with him immediately, 
that night if possible. Im- 
pressed with the caller’s ur- 
gency, Baldwin caught a flight 
that evening. 

The job turned out to be 
that of security guard for 
Martha Mitchell, a responsi- 
bility that CREEP had inherit- 
ed from the F.B.I. when John 
Mitchell resigned as Attorney 
General. McCord said the job 
was temporary but could be 


“a steppingstone to a perma- 
nent position” in government. 
After Baldwin accepted, Mc- 
Cord took him over to CREEP 
where he was formally hired 
by Fred LaRue. McCord then 
handed Baldwin a snub-nosed 
.38 revolver, saying, “You'll 
need this while you are with 
Mrs. Mitchell.” That very af- 
ternoon, Baldwin left on a six- 
day trip with Martha Mitchell 
to Detroit and Westchester 
County, N.Y, 

As Baldwin left town, Ber- 
nard Barker and his associates 
were preparing for their first 
trip to Washington. That 
very morning, J. Edgar Hoover 
had been found dead in his 
bed. Reisner recalls that Mag- 
ruder received a call that day 
from Chuck Colson saying 
that demonstrations were 


planned when Hoover lay in 
state at the Capitol the next 
day and asking for some 
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among those taking part, and 
one of the Cubans had said 
they were instructed to attack 
Elisberg — “to call him a 
traitor and punch him in the 
nose, hit him and run.” In- 
stead, Barker began arguing 
heatedly with a long-haired 
young man and_ ultimately 
Pico knocked the young man 
down. Sturgis also hit one of 
the demonstrators, Pico and 
Sturgis were immediately 
seized by Capitol police but, 
Pico recalls, they were quickly 
released when a mysterious 
“man ina gray suit” explained 
that they were ‘good men” 
and “anti-Communists.” 
Within the next three weeks, 
two events took place in 
Washington that have been 
linked to the Barker group. 
One was a break-in at the 
Chilean Embassy on the night 
of May [3 during which the 
political files of the Ambas- 
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On May 22, six of the Bar- 
ker group returned to Wash- 
ington: Barker under the 
alias “Frank Carter,” Martinez 
as “Jene Valdes,” Sturgis as 
‘Joseph D’Alberto,” Pico as 
“Joe Granada,” DeDiego as 
“Jose Piedra’ and Gonzalez 
as “Raul Goday.” They checked 
into the Manger Hamilton, 
five blocks from the White 
House, Pico says Barker told 
him they were coming to con- 
front antiwar demonstrators 
again, and indeed, that was a 
weekend of intense clashes 
between Washington police 
and demonstrators protesting 
the mining of North Vietnam- 
ese harbors. But there is no 
record of any incident be- 
tween Barker’s men and the 
protesters. 

The real reason for the trip 
appears to have been the final 
planning session for the 
Watergate break-in. McCord 
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Alias: A Mexican tourism card made up for Frank Sturgis, one of the Watergate burglars. 


“counter demonstrators.” Reis- 
ner says Liddy was asked to 
handle this, and he appar- 
ently turned the matter over 
to Hunt. For later that day, 
acting on Hunt’s instructions, 
Barker called Reinaldo Pico, 
a burly Bay of Pigs veteran, 
to his office. According to 
Pico, Barker told him that 
“hippies” and “traitors” were 
going to “perpetrate an out- 
rage to Hoover.” That eve- 
ning, Barker, Pico, Sturgis, 
Fernandez, DeDiego, Martinez, 
Virgilio Gonzalez (a Miami 
locksmith) and three other Cu- 
bans flew to Washington, 
checked into a downtown Hol- 
iday Inn and awaited instruc- 
tions. 

The next evening at 6, they 
were dispatched to the west 
steps of the Capitol, where 
antiwar demonstrators, in a 
protest planned long before 
Hoover’s death, were reading 
a list of servicemen killed in 
Vietnam. Daniel Ellsberg was 


sador and his First Secretary 
were rifled. John Dean later 
told Gen. Vernon Walters, 
Deputy Director of the C.LA., 
that he believed one of the 
Barker yvroup might be in- 
volved in the break-in. Jack 
Andersor. reported that Frank 
Sturgis and Eugenio Martinez 
may have been involved. And 
three davs later, in the early 
morning hours of May 16, the 
doors of a prominent law firm 
in the Watergate complex 
were tampered with and per- 
haps broken into. Nothing was 
reported stolen, but political 
espionage was later  sus- 
pectecl since the partners in 
the firm included Patricia 
Roberts Harris, chairman of 
the credentials committee for 
the Democratic convention; 
Sargent Shriver, John Ken- 
nedy’s brother-in-law and for- 
mer director of the Peace 
Corps; and Max M. Kampel- 
man, a leading adviser to 
Hubert Humphrey. 
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recalls that one night shortly 
after the 22d, Liddy toid him 
to come to the Manger Hamil- 
ton about 8. Present at the 
meeting in Barker’s cramped 
bedroom were Liddy, Hunt, 
McCord, Tom Gregory and the 
six men from the Barker 
group, Liddy explained their 
“double mission” that coming 
Memorial Day weekend: break- 
ins at the D.N.C. and the Mc- 
Govern headquarters. McCord 
demonstrated the use of 
walkie-talkies, 

At 2:40 P.M. on May 26, the 
six-man Barker group moved 
from the Manger Hamilton to 
the Watergate Hotel (Pico and 
‘DeDiego say they went to the 
hotel but deny taking part in 
the subsequent burgiary). 
There they were joined by 
Hunt, under his favorite alias, 
“Edward Warren,” and Liddy, 
as “George Leonard.” At al- 
most exactly the same mo- 
ment, Baldwin returned froma 
trip to Connecticut to pick up 


some clothes and checked 
back into a room at Howard 
Johnson’s Motor Lodge direct- 
ly across Virginia Avenue 
from the Watergate. 


Baldwin was no _ longer 
guarding Mrs. Mitchell. On 
their trip in early May, she 
had become dissatisfied with 
her new bodyguard. (In later 
testimony, she called him 
“the most gauche character 
I have ever met” and said he 
took off his shoes and socks 
in a Waldorf Astoria suite 
and “walked around in front 
of everybody in New York 
City barefoot.) On May 12, 
McCord asked Baldwin to do 
some undercover surveillance 
of radical activity in Washing- 
ton (promising that he would 
be brought to Miami in Aug- 
ust for similiar work). He was 
assigned to watch some sit- 
ins on Capitol Hill and to 
mingle with the crowds out- 
side the offices of certain 
members of Congress to de- 
termine which were giving 
gallery passes to the demon- 
strators (he recalls watching 
the offices of Senators Ken- 
nedy, Javits and Proxmire, 
and Representatives Chisholm, 
Abzug, Koch and McCloskey). 
During that period, McCord 
also asked him to move into 
Room 419 at Howard John- 
son’s, already reserved in the 
name of McCord Associates. 
Baidwin lived there for nearly 
two weeks without incident, 
but when he returned from 
Connecticut at 2 P.M. May 26, 
a surprise awaited him in 
Room 419, 


When he opened the tur- 
quoise door, he saw McCord 
sitting by a Formica-topped 
desk fiddling with the dials 
on a large radio receiver. 
Stacked along the desk, on 
the couch and in the corners 
was an array of other equip- 
ment, McCord pointed across 
the street to the great, gray 
facade of the Watergate Of- 
fice Building and said, “We're 
going to put some units over 
there tonight, and you'll be 
monitoring them.” He showed 
Baldwin how to use the moni- 
tors. Then he took the white 
room telephone apart, inserted 
a tap, and to test it, dialed a 
local number for a recorded 
message. 


Later that afternoon, Mc- 
Cord said, two of his colleagues 
from CREEP would be com- 
ing to inspect the room and, 
“because we're all in security 
work,” everybody would go 
under an alias, He said Bald- 
win would be introduced as 
“Bill Johnson,” the name he 
had used for his surveillance 
operations. But Baldwin re- 
calls that when Liddy and 
Hunt arrived, McCord “got all 
confused,” used some aliases, 


forgot roves finally “just 
introduced us under our per- 
sonal names.” Hunt and Liddy 
inspected the equipment. Then 
all four strolled across Vir- 
ginia Avenue to Hunt’s room 
in the Watergate where they 
conferred with Barker and his 
group for a half hour. At 8 
P.M., McCord and Baldwin 
went back to Howard John- 
son’s; the other eight went 
down to dinner. 


And what a dinner it was! 
Barker later described it as 
“the banquet.” Hunt had re- 
served the Continental Room, 
a large L-shaped conference 
room on the first floor of the 
Watergate Office Building. 
The dinner was catered by 
the Watergate Hotel and the 
bill ran to $236—nearly $30 
per man. For Hunt-——-who 
fancied wine and food as 
rauch as intrigue—it must 
have been an exquisite eve- 
ning. For the banquet was 
only an elaborate facade for 
the team’s first assault on 
the Watergate. Near midnight, 
while the waiters were clear- 
ing the last Camembert and 
fruit from the table, Hunt and 
the locksmith, Gonzalez, hid 
in a corridor that ran behind 
the Continental Room. Then, 
when the waiters had locked 
up, they went to work on a 
door connecting the corridor 


with the first floor of the of- ° 


fice building. If they had 
gotten through that door, they 
could have simply strolled 
down the corridor and climbed 
the stairwell to the sixth floor 
lobby and the D.N.C. But 
Gonzalez couldn’t open the 
door. So after reporting their 
embarrassment to Liddy via 
walkie-talkie, the Cuban 
locksmith and the epicure spy, 
all that fine wine and cheese 
still settling in their stomachs, 
were unable to escape from 
the Continental Room unti} 
dawn. 


Meanwhile, the rest of the 
team was launching the sec- 
ond part of its double mis- 
sion, About midnight, Liddy 
and some of the Cubans left 
by car for Capitol Hill. A half 
hour later, McCord and Bald- 
win followed, On First Street, 
S.W., about four blocks from 
the Capitol, they passed Mc- 
Govern headquarters and Mc- 
Cord said, “That’s what we’re 
interested in, right there.” 
Baldwin recalls that an up- 
stairs light was on and a 
man—perhaps a drunk—was 
standing by the front door. 
Baldwin says that when Liddy 
joined them he was carrying 
an attaché case in which he 
later saw a_ high-powered 
pellet pistol wrapped in a 
towel. Turning up an alley 
near the McGovern head- 
quarters, they paused under 
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a bright street light. “Shall I 
take that out?” Liddy asked. 
McCord said it wasn’t neces- 
Sary. (Several nights earlier, 
Liddy had shot out a light 
near that spot and two days 
before, while on his way to 
lunch with Hugh Sloan, he had 
fired the same pellet gun into 
a toilet at the prim Hay-Adams 
Hotel.) About 5 A.M., with the 
man still lingering around the 
front door, they decided to 
“abort the mission” and went 
to bed. 

The next night, they had 
another go at the DN.C.— 
this time with a different 
medus operandi: Sometime 
that evening, Hunt went 
across the lobby joining the 
Watergate Hotel and the of- 
fice building, down the stair- 
well, and taped the latch of 
the door on the B-2 level so 
that anyone could enter from 
the garage. He also taped sev- 
eral doors leading from the 
stairwell onto the sixth and 
other floors. Then he rejoined 
Liddy in their hotel room 
Barker’s team, wearing rub- 
ber gloves and carrying cam- 
eras and lights, followed and 
within minutes were in the 
Democratic headquarters. 
From his balcony at Howard 
Johnson’s, McCord could see 
the pinlights from their pen- 
cil flashlights moving about 
like fireflies in the darkened 
offices. Barker called Hunt on 
his walkie-talkie and Hunt, 
in turn, telephoned McCord 
to say, “My people are in; you 
can go in now.” About 1:30 
A.M., McCord crossed the 
street, went through the base- 
ment door and up the stair- 
well to the back door where 
one of the Cubans let him in. 
Getting quickly to work, Mc- 
Cord put one tap on the 
phone of Fay Abel, a secre- 
tary who sat directly outside 
Larry O’Brien’s office and 
shared several extensions 
with him. He put another on 
the phone of R. Spencer Oli- 
ver, executive director of the 
Organization of State Dem- 
ocratic Chairmen. Then he 
tested both taps with a small 
pocket receiver. They worked, 

Meanwhile, Barker says, he 
was following Hunt’s instruc- 
tions to “look for documents 
indicating contributions from 
Cuba or from leftist organiza- 
tions and those inclined to 
violence.” Quickly sampling 
files from several cabinets, he 
could find nothing of this 
sort. So he took documents 
“where names of persons 
were involved,” others where 
there were “notations of 
numbers,” and one involving 
security for the Democratic 
National Convention. He gave 
these to Martinez, who photo- 
graphed them with a 35-mm. 


Sturgis and DeDiego stood 
guard at the front and back 
doors. By 3:30 A.M. the 
mission was complete, and the 
team returned to Hunt’s room 
at the Watergate to critique 
it. 

That evening they had an- 
other crack at McGovern 
headquarters. On Hunt’s in- 
structions, Gregory went in to 
work about 3 P.M. and typed 
labels or stuffed envelopes 
most of the afternoon, Then 
he hid in the furnace room 
until nearly midnight. When 
he emerged, a man sitting on 
the first floor said, “What are 
you doing here?” Gregory 
mumbled that he had been 
“in the back room” and quick- 
ly left. He called Hunt at the 
Watergate Hotel and told him 
there was still somebody at 
McGovern headquarters. That 
was the last attempt on Mc- 
Govern headquarters. Starting 
the next day, a Burns guard 
was stationed outside 24 
hours a day. 

Meanwhile McCord and 
Baldwin had begun monitor- 
ing the bugs in the Democratic 
National Committee. 
picked up the bug on Spencer 
Oliver’s phone, coming in on 
118 megacycles. But they 
couldn’t find the “O’Brien 
bug” on 135 megacycles. Mc- 
Cord tried switching the an- 
tennas. Still nothing. McCord 
then asked Baldwin to get 
another room higher in the 
motel in hopes that might 
improve the reception. On 
May 29, McCord moved up to 
room 723, But still there was 
nothing. McCord ultimately 
concluded that either the 
O’Brien bug was faulty or 
there was too much shielding 
in O’Brien’s office. 

So Baldwin settled down to 
monitoring the one working 
bug. “I would keep an eye on 
the little TV-type screen on 
the monitoring unit,” he re- 
calls. “A constant line ran 
across the screen when the 
tapped phone was not in use. 
When someone started using 
the phone, the line would 
scatter and I would quickly 
put on the earphones.” Mc- 
Cord brought him an electric 
typewriter, and he would type 
“almost verbatim” transcripts 
in duplicate. When something 
caught McCord’s eye in the 
transcript he would sit down 
immediately and type up 4 
memo from information in 
the logs, beginning the memo 
“A confidential source re- 
ports...” 

But there was very little of 
such importance. Of the 200 
calls Baldwin estimates he 
monitored over the next few 
weeks, some dealt with 
“political strategy” but many 
covered “personal matters.” 


They 


Lock picies: The set Gonzalez carried at the Watergate. 


Baldwin says several secre- 
taries used Oliver’s phone be- 
cause they thought it was the 
most private one in the office. 
They would say, “We can talk: 
I’m on Spencer Oliver’s 
phone.” Some of the conversa- 
tions, Baldwin recalls, were 
“explicitly intimate.” 

McCord gave the first copy 
of Baldwin’s typed transcripts 
to Liddy, who had his secre- 
tary, Sally Harmony, type 
them on special stationery 
headed with the code word 
“Gemstone.” Mrs. Harmony 
recalls typing at least eight of 
them, which referred to coded 
sources “Ruby 1,” “Ruby 2” 
and “Crystal.” Barker gave 
Liddy copies of the photo- 
graphs his team had taken. 
Mrs. Harmony recalis about 
25 8 by 10-inch “glossies” 
showing surgical-gloved fin- 
gers at the bottom. One, she 
recalls, was « letter signed by 
Larry O’Brien. 

Liddy, in turn, gave the 
photographs and the Gem- 
stone transcripts — in two 
batches—to Magruder. The 
first batch came in around 
June 8, Magruder recalls, and 
he took it the next morning to 
his regular 8:30 meeting in 


Mitchell’s office. Magruder 
says Mitchell reviewed the 
materials and determined 


“there was really no substance 
to them.” He then called Lid- 
dy and “indicated that this 
was not satisfactory and it 
was worthless and not worth 
the money that had been paid 
for it.” Magruder says Liddy 
indicated there was a problem 
with one tap ‘“‘not placed in a 
proper place” and said “he 
would correct these matters 
and hopefully get the infor- 
mation that was required.” 
Mitchell denies that these con- 
versations even took place, 
calling Magruder’s story “a 
palpable, damnable lie.” 
Because of the “sensitive 
nature” of the materials, Ma- 
gruder says, he did not send 
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them by messenger to Strach- 
an at the White House as he 
had with previous information 
on Watergate. Instead, he 
Says, “I called Mr. Strachan 
and asked would he come over 
and fook at them in my office. 
As I recall, he did come over 
and look over the dacuments 
and indicate to me the lack of 
substance to the documents.” 
Haldeman says he does not 
recall getting any reports on 
Watergate espionage from 
Strachan. 


On June 12, McCord came 
to Baldwin’s room, gave him 
a crisp $100 bill and said, “You 
are going to have a ball this 
week.” He asked Baldwin to 
visit the Democratic Commit- 
tee under an alias and make 
sure where O’Brien’s office 
was. Familiar with Democrat- 
ic officials in his home state, 
Baldwin decided to masquer-. 
ade as the nephew of John 
Bailey, the Connecticut State 
Democratic Chairman and for. 
mer Democratic National 
Chairman. The Democrats were 
very happy to show such a 
dignitary around and assigned 
him as guide one of the secre- 
taries whose intimate phone 
conversations he had been lis- 
tening to with such inter- 
est. She led him into 
O'Brien's office and said, “This 
used to be your uncle’s of- 
fice.” Baldwin noted its loca- 
tion overlooking the Potomac 
River, then went back to the 
motel and drew a diagram for 
McCord. 


At 4 P.M. on June 16, Bar- 
ker, Martinez, Sturgis and 
Gonzalez flew into Washing- 
ton from Miami, rented an 
Avis car at the airport and 
drove to the Watergate Hotel 
where Barker and Martinez 
checked into Room 214 and 
Sturgis and Gonzalez into 
Room 314. At $38 a night, the 
rooms are the cheapest the lux- 
ury hotel has to offer but are 
elegantly turned out with gold 


carpet, gold bedspreads and 
red-trimmed gold drapes. There 
they were joined by Hunt, Lid- 
dy and McCord for a brief 
meeting before all adjourned 
for a lobster dinner in the ho- 
tel’s Terrace Restaurant over- 
looking the broad sweep of the 
Potomac. 

Sometime that evening, 
McCord retraced Hunt’s path 
of May 27, down the stairwell 
to the garage level where he 
taped two doors. Then he 
went back to Baldwin’s room 
in Howard Johnson’s where 
he tested a room bug disguised 
as a “smoke detector.” Later, 
he went out and bought a 
shopping bag full of screw- 
drivers, wires, batteries and 
soldering irons, and for sev- 
eral hours he and Baldwin 


Aygpie 


while eating chocolate sun- 
daes. About 1 A.M., Hunt 
called McCord from Room 214 
and asked how the Democratic 
Committee looked across the 
way. McCord told him one 
man was still working there. 
But a few minutes later the 
lights flickered off and McCord 
called back to say the path 
was clear. Hunt told him to 
come over. McCord unhooked 
a walkie-talkie from his belt 
and told Baldwin, “Any activ- 
ity you see across the street, 
you just get on this unit and 
let us know,”’ McCord then 
crossed the street, checked the 
garage-level doors to make 
sure they were still taped and 
joined the others in Room 214. 

A few minutes later, Frank 


guard at the Watergate Office 
Building, was making his 
rounds and found the two ga- 
rage-level doors taped. Think- 
ing that the tape had been 
left by the maintenance men, 
Wills removed it and went on 
his way. Soon afterwards, he 
strolled across the street to 
get a cup of coffee at Howard 
Johnson’s. 

McCord, Barker, Martinez, 
Sturgis and Gonzalez left the 
hotel and moved swiftly across 
the darkened driveway to the 
garage-level doors. To their 
astonishment, they found the 
doors locked and, after a brief 
conference, Barker ordered 
Gonzalez to jimmy them. To 
avoid detection, Barker and 
his other two men went back 
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treated to Baldwin’s room. A 
half hour later, Gonzalez re- 
ported by walkie-talkie that 
the door was open. After a 
little additional difficulty with 
the glass doors on the sixth 
floor, the team entered the 
D.N.C. and began rifling the 
files im the Youth Division. 
Meanwhile, Frank Wills had 
returned to the building. 
Checking the B-2 level, he 
found the doors taped again. 
This time, he went upstairs 
and called the police. At 1:52 
A.M., three men from the Sec- 
ond District Casual Clothes 
Squad—-Sgt. Paul Leeper, of- 
ficers Carl Shoffler and John 
Barrett—were cruising in their 
unmarked car along K Street. 
On hearing the call, they sped 
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to the Watergate, talked with 
Wills, looked at the tape on 
the basement doors and then 
began checking the floors 
from the top down. ~ 

Standing on the balcony of 
his room admiring the “beau- 
tiful night,” Baldwin saw the 
three men dressed in casual 
clothes enter the building 
and thought nothing of it. 
But when he saw the lights 
go on on the eighth floor, he 
grabbed the walkie-talkie and 
said, “Base headquarters, base 
one, to any unit, do you read 
me?” 

A voice Baldwin recognized 
as Hunt’s said, “I read you; 
go on. What have you got?” 

“The lights went on on thé 
entire eighth floor.” 

“We know about that. That 
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Break-in (cont.) 


is the 2 o’clock guard 
check. Let us know if any- 
thing else happens,” 

Just then the lights flick- 
ered on and off on the sixth 
floor. Baldwin saw two fig- 
ures in windbreakers and 
slacks, one with a gun drawn, 
emerge on the sixth floor bal- 
cony. 

“Base one, unit one, are 
our people in suits or are 
they dressed casually?” 

“Our people are dressed in 
suits,” said Hunt from Room 
214. “Why?” 

“You have some trouble 
because there are some indi- 
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viduals out here who are 
dressed casually and have got 
their guns out.” 

At that, Baldwin recalls, 
Hunt went “a bit frantic.” 


Leeper and Shoffler re- 
entered the building and 
moved down a corridor to- 
ward an office where the 
five-man team had crouched 
behind a partition, As Bar- 
rett approached, he saw part 
of an arm rub up against the 
cloudy glass at the top of the 
partition. Jumping back, he 
shouted, “Hold it! Stop! Come 


out!” As the five men 
emerged with their rubber- 
gloved hands up, Baldwin 


across the street heard a 
voice whisper, “They got 


” 


us” and McCord’s voice say- 
ing, “Are you gentlemen Met- 
ropolitan Police?” 

“Are you still across the 
street?” asked Hunt. 

“Yes, I am,” said Baidwin. 


“Well, we will be right 
over.” 
A minute later, Baldwin 


saw Hunt and Liddy emerge 
from the Watergate, get into 
a car and drive off, And soon 
afterwards, Hunt burst into 
Baldwin’s room. Crouching 
behind a table, he whispered 
hoarsely, “What is poing on, 
what is going on?” 

“C’mon see,” said Baldwin. 

“J have got to use the bath- 
room,” Hunt said as he scut- 
tiled toward the toilet. 


Cover 


and Uncover 


The cover-up began that 
Saturday when we realized 
there was a break-in. I do 
not think there was ever 
any discussion that there 
would not be a cover-up. 


; —Jeb Magruder, 
testimony to Ervin Committee, 
June 14, 1973. 


HEN Hunt came 

out of the bath- 

room, he grab- 

bed the white 

telephone and 
called Michael Douglas Caddy, 
a Washington attorney who 
once worked out of the Mullen 
company’s offices. Then he 
told Baldwin to pack up all 
the equipment in the room and 
take it to McCord’s house in 
Rockville. “Get it the hell out 
of here! Get yourself out of 
here! We will be in touch. You 
will get further instructions.” 
As Hunt rushed down the hall 
toward the elevator, Baidwin 
cried after him: 


“Does this mean I won’t be 
going to Miami?” 

There was no answer. 
Quickly packing up everything 
in the room, Baldwin took it 
down to McCord’s Dodge panel 
truck parked outside. After 
calling Mrs. McCord to say 
something had “gone wrong,” 
he drove the truck to her 
house. She and her two daugh- 
ters then brought Baldwin 
back to his car and he drove 


through the dawn to Connecti- 
cut, 

At 3:20 AM. Hunt went 
to the Mullen company and 


called Barker's home in 
Miami. Then he drove tc 
Caddy’s house at 2121 P 


Street, where he arrived about 
3:40. Caddy says he and his 
new client made several calls 
trying to find another lawyer 
with more “criminal law” ex- 
perience, finally locating Jo- 
seph Rafferty. another Wash- 
ington attorney. At 5 A.M., 
Hunt called Liddy and _ re- 
ported that he had obtained 
lawyers. 


Meanwhile, after booking 
the five men at the Second 
District station house, the 
police searched them and 
found $1,300 in $100 bills. 
Later, in Rooms 214 and 314, 
they found $3,200 more in 
neat packets of $100 bills 
with consecutive serial num- 
bers, soon to be traced to 
Barker’s withdrawals from 
the Republican National Bank 
in Miami. In the rooms, they 
also found Martinez’s and 
Barker’s address books, both 
containing Howard Hunt's 
name and phone numbers, 
and a check made out by 
Hunt to the Lakewood Coun- 
try Club. 

Within a few days, the police 
and the F.B.I-—which entered 
the case alrnost immediately— 
pieced together a roughly ac- 
curate picture of the events at 
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the Watergate that night: what 
seemed to be a_ small-time 
crime, with some admittedly 
bizarre twists, easily  dis- 
missed in some quarters. Ron 
Ziegler called it “a third-rate 
burglary.” But it set off a 
frantic search for safety 
among those in higher 
echelons, raising the curtain 
on a new chapter of Water- 
gate: the rush to destroy in- 
criminating evidence, to ob. 
struct the investigation, to 
keep the break-in defendants 
from making connections 
which might point to the very 
top of the campaign team, in- 
deed to Richard Nixon him- 
self, 


At first, their concern was 
chiefly political—to prevent 
the events from damaging 
the President’s re-election 
chances. The campaign lead- 
ership — Mitchell, Magruder, 
LaRue, Mardian and Porter— 
first heard of the arrests that 
morning of June 17 in Los 
Angeles, where they had gone 
for a series of campaign 
meetings. Around 8:30 A.M., 
while at breakfast in the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, Magruder 
got a phone call from Liddy, 
who told him McCord had 
been arrested at the Water- 
gate. Magruder hung up, tried 
to find a “secure phone,” then 
called Liddy back on a pay 
phone to get more detail. That 
set off a flurry of hurried 
meetings. Bart Porter recalls 


one gathering of Mitchell, 
LaRue, Mardian and Magruder 
in a large empty banquet hall 
during which he was in- 
structed to stand guard 56 
yards away. 


And the circuits to Wash- 
ington droned with appre- 
hension, According to Ma- 
gruder, Mitchell told Mardian 
to call Liddy and have him 
ask Attorney General Klein- 
dienst to get McCord re- 
leased. Liddy tracked Klein- 
dienst down on the 17th hole 
of the Burning Tree golf 
course, but was rebuffed, 
Magruder also called his as- 
sistant, Robert Reisner, and 
asked Reisner and Robert 
Odle, CREEP’s director of ad- 
ministration, to take home his 
files on advertising, budget, 
strategy and “Gemstone.” 


Much of the discussion that 
day focused on what Mitchell 
should say about McCord’s ar- 
rest. Eventually, he issued a 
statement evincing no knowl- 
edge that McCord was 
CREEP’s full-time security co- 
ordinator and dismissing him 
as “the proprietor of a private 
security agency who was em- 
ployed by our committee 
months ago to assist with the 
installation of our security 
system” and who also had “a 
number of other business cli- 
ents.” But Martha Mitchell 
knew very well whom McCord 
worked for, and when Mitch- 
ell left for Washington on 
Monday, he persuaded her to 
stay in California. She says 
she was held “political prison- 
er” there by her bodyguard, 
Steve King, who jerked the 
telephone wires out of the 
wall as she was telling Helen 
Thomas of U.P.I. that “they 
don’t want me to talk.” 
Three days later, she told Miss 
Thomas that she would leave 
her husband unless he left the 
Government, saying: “I’m not 
going to stand for all those 
dirty things that go on.” 

Back in Washington, at 9:30 
A.M. Monday, Hugh Sloan met 
Gordon Liddy in the hallway 
at the finance committee. Lid- 
dy was in‘’a hurry and told 
Sloan, “My boys got caught 
last night. I made a mistake. 
I used somebody from here, 
which I told them I would 
never do. Iam afraid I am go- 
ing to lose my job.” (Odle saw 
him later that day carrying a 
foot-thick pile of documents to 
the paper shredder.) Then 
Sloan met with Magruder, who 
had hurried back from Cali- 
fornia at Haldeman’s orders. 
Sloan says Magruder was very 
worried about the money 
found on the burglars and that, 
knowing it could be traced to 
Liddy, Magruder suggested 
they ought to say Liddy had 


received only about $75,000. 
Sloan says he insisted it was 
far more and that he would 
not perjure himself, at which 
Magruder said, “You may have 
to.” (Magruder tells a different 
story. He says he only indi- 
cated that Sloan had some 
legal problems and “might 
have to do something about 
it,” at which Sloan asked, “You 
mean commit perjury?’ and 
Magruder said, “You might 
have to do something like 
that.) 


Magruder and Dean both 
met with Liddy, who con- 
fessed to Magruder he had 
“goofed” and assured Dean 
that “he was a good soldier 
and would never talk [and] 
if anyone wished to shoot him 
on the street he was ready.” 
That afternoon, Dean recalls, 
Gordon Strachan came to his 
office and told him he had 
been instructed by Haldeman 
to “go through all of Halde- 
man’s files over the weekend 
and remove damaging mater- 
ials . . . including such mat- 
ters as memoranda from the 
re-election committee, docu- 
ments relating to wiretap in- 
formation from the D.N.C., 
notes of meetings with Halde- 
man and a document which 
reflected that Haldeman had 
instructed Magruder to trans- 
fer his intelligence gathering 
from Senator Muskie to Sen- 
ator McGovern.” Haldeman 
says he never ordered any 
such material destroyed. Later 
that day, Dean says, he called 
Liddy on Ehrlichman’s  in- 
structions and told him to tell 


Hunt to “get out of the 
country.” 
Then, while Ron Ziegler 


was publicly dismissing the 
whole matter, Mitchell, La- 


‘Rue, Dean, Mardian and Ma- 


gruder reportedly met at 
Mitchell’s apartment at the 
Watergate for a _ full-dress 
strategy session. Magruder 
says it was agreed that he 
should destroy the “Gem- 
stone” file, so he immediately 
called Reisner and told him 
to collect that file and “any 
sensitive material that could 
be embarrassing to us.” Mitch- 
ell denies they discussed de- 
stroying materials. 


OME very sensitive 
material indeed was removed 


that night from Howard Hunt's 


safe in Room 552 of the 
Executive Office Building. Ac- 
cording. to Dean, the safe 
contained, among other 
things, a psychological anal- 
ysis of Daniel  Ellsberg, 
materials “relating to Chap- 
paquiddick,” a “spliced to- 
gether” cable on Diem’s as- 
sassination, other State De- 


partment cables on Vietnam, 
and a pistol with a clip in it. 
The material was moved over 
to the White House and 
stored in a safe overnight. 
The next morning, Dean and 
an aide talked about “how 
some of these things could 
be potentially embarrassing.” 
Dean says he went to 
Ehrlichman, who told him to 
“shred the documents and 
‘deep six’ the briefcase” (in 
which the most sensitive ma- 
terials had been placed). Dean 
says he asked Ehrkichman 
what he meant by “deep six” 
and Ehrlichman said, “You 
drive across the river on your 
way home at night—don’t 
you? Well, when you cross 
over the bridge, just toss the 
briefcase in the river.” Dean 
says he told Ehrlichman that 
he would bring the materials 
to him, and he could take 
care of it because he crossed 
the river on his way home, 


too, but Ehrlichman said, “No 
thank you.” 
Instead, Dean says, he 


turned the routine contents of 
the safe over to two F.B.1. 
agents on June 27. The next 
day, he told Ehrlichman that 
he still had the “sensitive 
materials.” Dean says Ehrlich- 
man told him he was about 
to meet with L. Patrick Gray, 
the acting director of the 
F.B.L, and to bring the ma- 
terials over. Dean says he 
took them to Ehrlichman’s 
office and placed them in two 
file folders on the coffee 
table. (Ehrlichman says he did 
not know what was in the 
folders.) Dean says he told 
Gray that the materials did 
not relate to Watergate but 
could be “political dynamite” 
if revealed. Gray took the 
documents back to his Con- 
necticut home where, he says, 
he threw them in an incinera- 
tor last Christmas without 
examining them. 


Meanwhile, another effort 
was under way to throw the 
protective shield of “national 
security” over at least part of 
the Watergate affair—and 
thus to avoid a major political 
embarrassment in the midst 
of the campaign. The Presi- 
dent later said that the 
Watergate burglary had 
come as a “complete surprise” 
to him and that his im- 
mediate reaction had been 
that those guilty should be 
“brought to justice.” But 
within a few days, he added, 
“I was advised that there was 
a possibility of C.1A. involve- 
ment in some way.” (This ad- 
vice apparently came from 
Dean, who says Gray told him 
on June 22 that he believed 
the burglary might be “a 
C.LA. operation” because of 
all the former C.I.A. men in- 
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volved. Dean says he reported 
this to Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man. According to Haldeman, 
Dean also said that Gray had 
“requested guidance on some 
aspects of the Watergate inves- 
tigation and of the possibility 
of C.I.A. involvement.” Halde- 
man reported this to the 
President.) The President said 
he instructed Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman to “ensure that 
the investigation not expose 
either an unrelated covert 
Operation of the C.I.A. or the 
activities of the White House 
investigations unit.” The lat- 
ter may be what the Presi- 
dent was most worried about. 
He said he feared that Hunt 
might be linked to the 


Plumbers and that highly sen- 
sitive “national security mat- 
ters” might thus be exposed. 


“Every President needs an 
3.0.B. — and I’m Nixon’s,”’ 
said Harry Robbins Haldeman. 
Just 100 feet down the gold 
carpet from the Oval Office, 
the President’s chief of staff 
was in a strategic position to 
exercise his steely-eyed role. 
Erecting a “Berlin Wall” 
around the President, Halde- 
man assured that “those who 
had no legitimate claim” on 
the President's attention — 
and perhaps some who did — 
were kept out. For 20 years, 
Haldeman’s life moved back 
and forth between advertising 
and Nixonian politics. In his 
professional career, he was a 
vice president of J. Walter 
Thompson in Los Angeles, su- 
pervising the Walt Disney, 7- 
Up and Black Flag insect spray 
accounts. But after 1956, 
when he worked as an ad- 
vance man in Nixon’s senator- 
ial campaign, he broke away 
every couple of years to cam- 
paign for his political mentor, 
rising to “tour director’ in 
1968. With his flat-topped 
crewcut and austere clothes, 
he quickly became known as 
“the Prussian.” A determined 
anti-Communist (his grand- 
father founded the Better 
America Foundation), Halde- 
man was somewhat to the 
right of Nixon, But his devo- 
tion to his chief became legen- 
dary. His chief form of relax- 
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the President. 


On June 23, Richard Helms, 
the C.LA. director, and Gen. 
Vernon Walters, the deputy 
director, were summoned to 
the White House for a meet- 
ing with Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman (Dean says Ehrlich- 
man told him that Walters 
was “a good friend of the 
White House” who had been 
“installed so they could have 
some influence over the agen- 
cy”). According to a Walters 
memo, Haldeman said the in- 
vestigation was “leading io a 
lot of important people and 
this could get worse.” He 
asked Helms what connections 
the C.LA. had with Watergate 
and Helms said “None.” Then, 
Walters says, “Haldeman said 
the whole affair was getting 
embarrassing and it was the 
Presiderit’s wish that Walters 
call on Acting Director L. Pat- 
rick Gray and suggest to him 
that since the five suspects 
had been arrested, this should 
be sufficient and that it was 
not advantageous to have the 
inquiry pushed, especially in 
Mexico.” 

At 2:30 that afternoon, Wal- 
ters called on Gray, telling him 
he had just talked to “the 
White House.” Walters said 
that, while the investigation 
had not yet touched any C.1LA. 
activity, if it were pushed 
“south of the border” it could 
reach one of the agency’s cov- 
ert projects. According to Wal- 
ters, Gray said “this was a 
most awkward matter to come 
up in an election year and he 
would see what he could do.” 

At two meetings on June 26 
and 28, John Dean asked Wal- 
ters whether the C.LA. could 
pay the bai! and salaries of the 
five men, but Walters de- 
murred, saying that any in- 
volvement could damage the 
agency’s ‘apolitical’ image. 
And so it went through early 
July, Gray telling Walters that 
“the pressures on him to con- 
tinue the investigation were 
great”? and he would do so un- 
less the C.I.A. could provide 
documents showing that the 
investigation would damage 
national security; Walters tell- 
ing Gray that “I had a long 
association with the President 
and was as desirous as anyone 
of protecting him’ but didn’t 
believe a C.LA. letter on “the 
spurious grounds that it would 
uncover covert operations 
would serve the President;” 
Gray replying he “did not see 
why he or I [Walters] should 
jeopardize the integrity of our 
organizations to protect some 
mid-level White House figures 
who had acted imprudently.” 

Around this time, F.B.I, offi- 
cials began telling Gray that a 
“cover-up” was under way and 
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dent, but one official recalls 
that Gray “just didn’t get the 
message to the President be- 
cause he was apparently afraid 
to make it appear he didn’t 
know- what he was doing.” 
The only warning was a veiled 
one. On July 6, Gray called 
Clark MacGregor (then cam- 
paign manager, replacing 
Mitchell, who had resigned 
July 1, citing his wife’s ulti- 
matum). Gray told MacGregor 
that he and Walters felt the 
White House staff was “care- 
less and indifferent” in its use 
of the F.B.I. and C.I.A. Within 
37 minutes, the President. 
called Gray and congratulated 
him on the F.B.I.’s handling of 
an airline hijacking. Then, 
Gray says, he told the Presi- 
dent that he and Walters felt 
that “people on your staff are 
trying to mortally wound you 
by using the C.LA. and F.B.I. 
and by confusing the question 
of C.1.A. interest in, or not in, 
people the F.B.I. wishes to in- 
terview.” Gray says the Presi- 
dent replied only: “Pat, you 
just continue to conduct your 
aggressive and thorough inves- 
tigation.” (In his later account 
of the conversation, the Presi- 
dent made no mention of 
Gray’s worry. He recalled: 
“Mr, Gray suggested that the 
matter of Watergate might 
lead higher. I told him to press 
ahead with his investigation.”) 


UT some of the Pres- 
ident’s top campaign aides 
were working hard to obstruct 
the investigation. Magruder 
says that through late June and 
early July there was a series 
of meetings in Mitchell’s office 
attended by Mitchell, Dean, 
LaRue, Mardian and himself 
(Dean says he was not there). 
At one point, Magruder recalls, 
he volunteered to “take the 
heat” and “there were some 
takers on that.” But, he says, 
most of those present felt that 
wouldn’t work, because Ma- 
gruder was not in a position 
to have authorized the $232,- 
000 which Liddy had spent on 
clandestine activities. That 
trail would inevitably lead 
higher—eventually to Mitchell 
--and thus could seriously 
damage the President's re- 
election chances. 


Therefore, Magruder says, 
it was decided that the trail 
must stop with Liddy who, 
after all, had originated the 
plan and carried it out (he was 
already a major target of the 
investigation and Mitchell had 
fired him on June 28 for fail- 
ing to cooperate with the 
F.B.I.). Magruder says they 
“took factual activity we had 
asked Liddy to do and we ex- 
aggerated to a great extent the 
amount of money spent on 


those activities,” suggesting 
that Liddy had taken that 
money and gone off on his 
own to commit illegal acts. 
Magruder asked Bart Porter, 
a CREEP aide, to back him up 
by saying he had given Liddy 
$100,000 to infiltrate radical 
groups planning demonstra- 
tions against Porter’s “surro- 
gate speakers’ program—an 
outright fabrication. Magruder 
told Porter that his name had 
been mentioned by Mitchell 
and LaRue as “someone we 
can count on” and “a team 
player.” Porter did not let 
the team down. 


But they still had a problem 
with Hugh Sloan, treasurer of 
the finance committee, who, 
despite pressures from Magru- 
der and LaRue, was unwilling 
to underestimate his pay- 
ments to Liddy. Sloan says he 
went even further, approach- 
ing several White House aides 
on a Potomac boat cruise to 
arrange appointments with 
Chapin .and Ehrlichman on 
June 23, He says he told 
Chapin that there was “a tre- 
mendous problem [at CREEP] 
and something had to be 
done,” to which, he says, 
Chapin replied that “the im- 
portant thing is that the Presi- 
dent be protected” and urged 
Sloan to go away on a long 
overdue vacation. That after- 
noon, Sloan says, he told Ehr- 
lichman that “someone from 
the outside should come in 
and look at the whole thing.” 
Sloan says Ehrlichman appar- 
ently interpreted his concern 
as a personal one because he 
offered to get Sloan a lawyer. 
But Ehrlichman kept saying, 
“Do not tell me any details. I 
do not want to know.” 


Then two F.B.I. agents came 
to see Sloan. LaRue told him 
he should see Mitchell first. 
Sloan recalls that he went 
into Mitchell's office with La- 
Rue and Mardian. “I was es- 
sentiaily asking for guidance. 
The campaign literally at this 
point was falling apart before 
your eyes. I had some very 
strong concerns about where 
all this money had_ gone.” 
Sloan says John Mitchell 
looked at him and _ said: 
“When the going gets tough, 
the tough get going.” 


Meanwhile, Dean was mov- 
ing to restrain the official in- 
vestigation. He was rebuffed 
by Attorney General Klein- 
dienst, but says he found more 
understanding from Henry E. 
Petersen, the Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the 
Watergate inquiry, who left 
him with “the impression that 
he realized the problems of a 
wide-open investigation of the 
White House in an election 
year.” Dean arranged to sit 
in on the F.B.I. interviews 
with eight White House staf- 
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fers while obtaining from Giay 
about 80 F.B.I. reports on the 
investigation. He persuaded 
Petersen not to call five Presi- 
dential aides—Colson, Krogh, 
Young, Chapin, and Strachan 
—before a Federal grand jury 
that had begun to take testi- 
mony on the Watergate case 
shortly after the burglary ar- 
rests. They were interro- 
gated by the prosecutors in a 
separate room out of the ju- 
rors’ hearing—a most unusual 
procedure. He asked Petersen 
how Jeb Magruder had done 
before the grand jury and says 
Petersen replied that Magru- 
der had “made it through by 
the skin of his teeth.’ And he 
says that when he explained 
the embarrassment that could 
be caused by linking Donald 
Segretti to Chapin, Strachan 
and Kalmbach, Petersen said 
he did not believe the prose- 
cutors would need to get into 
those areas before the grand 
jury. (The names did come out 
at the grand jury, but Dean 
says Petersen told him the 
question had been asked by a 
juror, not by Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Eari Silbert, who 
had “tried to avoid getting in- 
to this area.”) All this while, 
Kleindienst was promising that 
the Justice Department’s in- 
vestigation would be “the 
most extensive, thorough and 
comprehensive investigation 
since the assassination of 
President Kennedy.” 
Throughout the summer, 
Dean says, he met repeatedly 
with both Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman, filling them in on 
what he was learning from 
the F.B.I. and Justice Depart- 
ment, carrying messages to 
and from the Mitchell-Stans- 
Mardian - LaRue grouping 
“about how each quarter was 
handling the cover-up.” He 
says he “checked with Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman before I 
did anything.” But he says 
that during this period he was 
not instructed to carry out an 
investigation or write a report. 


The President's first public 
words on Watergate came at 
a news conference on Aug. 29 
—and Dean says they left him 
with a feeling of astonish- 
ment. The President said Dean 
“has conducted a complete 
investigation of all leads 
which might involve any pres- 
ent members of the White 
House staff or anybody in the 
Government.” 


N this initial Presiden- 
tial comment on the affair, 
Nixon’s stance was one of total 
innocence, with some expres- 
sions of outrage: “I can say 
categorically that his [Dean’s] 
investigation indicates that no 
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no one in this Administration 
presently employed, was in- 
volved in this very bizarre in- 
cident. . . . This kind of activ- 
ity, as I have often indicated, 
has no place whatsover in our 
political process.” It was two 
months before the election. 
And the President insisted he 
wanted ‘the air cleared.” 


On Sept. 15, the Federal 
grand jury handed down its 
long - awaited indictments 
against Hunt, Liddy, McCord, 
Barker, Martinez, Gonzalez 
and Sturgis. As Petersen had 
predicted, Jeb Magruder had 
escaped indictment, thus cut- 
ting off the trail to the higher- 
ups, Late that afternoon, Dean 
recalls, he was summoned into 
the Oval Office, where he 
found Haldeman and the Pres- 
ident. ‘‘The President then told 
me that Bob—referring to Hal- 
deman-—had kept him posted 
on my handling of the Water- 
gate case. The President told 
me I had done a good job and 
he appreciated how difficult a 
task it had been and the Pres- 
ident was pleased that the 
case had been stopped with 
Liddy. . . . I told him that all 
I had been able to do was to 
contain the case and assist in 
keeping it out of the White 
House. I also told him that 
there was a long way to go 
before this matter would end.” 


Dean says the President 
made several other remarks at 
this meeting, among them: 
that J. Edgar Hoover had told 
him in 1969 that his campaign 
had been bugged in 1968 and 
that at some point “we should 
get the facts out on this to 
counter the problems that we 
are encountering”; that he 


hoped the Watergate trial . 


would not begin- before the 
election; that he hoped Dean 
would “keep a good list of the 
press people giving us trouble, 
because we will make life dif- 
ficult for them after the elec- 
tion.” 


Dean says he left the Sept. 
15 meeting convinced that the 
President was well aware of 
the cover-up. Some others do 
not interpret the President’s 
remarks that way. 


The next problem the White 
House faced was the hearings 
on Watergate scheduled by 
the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, chaired by 
Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas. Dean describes 
a series of discussions on how 
to stop the hearings with Hal- 
deman, Stans, Mitchell and 
John Connally. Ultimately, 
Dean got from Petersen a let- 
ter saying the hearings could 
damage the prosecution. With 
this letter, and heavy pressure 
from several quarters, the 
White House was able, Dean 
says, to maneuver a 20-15 
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issuing the necessary sub- 
poenas, and Patman was re- 
duced to lecturing empty wit- 
ness chairs. Dean says “an- 
other sigh of relief was made 
at the White House that we 
had leaped one more hurdle 
in the continuing cover-up.” 
But not for long. On Oct. 10, 
Bob Woodward and Carl Bern- 
stein of The Washington Post, 
who had been digging away 
vigorously, came up with their 
biggest story yet, beginning: 
“F.B.I, agents have established 
that the Watergate bugging in- 
cident stemmed from a mas- 
sive campaign of political spy- 
ing and sabotage conducted on 
behalf of President Nixon’s 
re-election and directed by of- 
ficials of the White House and 
the Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President.” Quickly 
they followed with stories re- 
porting that Chapin had hired 
Segretti and that Haldeman 
was among five officials au- 
thorized to approve payments 
from the espionage funds. 


These and other stories 
brought a cascade of denials 
and denunciations from the 
President’s camp: a “collection 
of absurdities” said CREEP; 
“a senseless pack of lies,” said 
Maurice Stans; “the shoddiest 
type of journalism,” said Ron 
Ziegler. The denials were 
largely designed to neutralize 
Watergate as a campaign is- 
sue — which they did. On 
Nov. 7, the President was re- 
elected with an overwhelming 
61 per cent of the popular 
vote. But by then, the cover- 
up was unraveling. 

At 2:27 P.M., Dec. 8, United 
Air Lines Flight 553 was near- 
ing Chicago’s Midway air- 
port through drizzle and fog. 
Instructed to make another 
approach, the Boeing 737 sud- 
denly nosedived into a neigh- 
borhood of one-story bunga- 
lows a mile and a half short 
of Runway 31L. Forty of the 
55 passengers on board were 
killed, including Dorothy Hunt, 
wife of Howard Hunt. The day 
after the crash, a police in- 
vestigator, shaking out Mrs. 
Hunt’s purse, found $10,000 in 
$100 bills. A relative said the 
money was intended as the 
initial franchise fee for a Holi- 
day Inn. 

In fact, Mrs. Hunt had 
served for months as a courier 
of escalating payments to the 
Watergate defendants. As early 
as June 28, Dean says, he, 
Mitchell, LaRue and Mardian 
discussed ‘‘the need for sup- 
port money in exchange for 
the silence of the men in jail.” 
Dean says Mitchell, Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman all instructed 


40 
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him to ask Kalmbach to raise 
the money. Dean says he called 
Kalmbach that same day and 
Kalmbach took the next flight 
and met Dean at a Washing- 
ton hotel the next morning. 
Dean says he told Kalmbach 
“everything I knew about the 
case at that time.” A week 
later, Dean says, the Presi- 
dent’s lawyer returned to 
Washington with the money in 
a briefcase and later went over 
the exact payments with 
LaRue. (The General Account- 
ing Office says Kalmbach 
raised between $210,000 and 
$230,000 for the defendants in 
the summer of 1972.) 


UT the Kalmbach 
money was not enough. Even 
before the election, Dean says, 
Paul O’Brien, a CREEP lawyer 
on the Watergate case, began 
receiving messages from Wil- 
liam Bittman, Hunt’s lawyer, 
saying that Hunt and the other 
defendants expected more sup- 
port money and attorneys’ 
fees. After the election the 
pressures increased. When 
Hunt called Colson directly, he 
says, Haldeman and Mitchell 
authorized payment of $70,000 
of the $350,000 kept in Halde- 
man’s safe. The demands 
reached “the crescendo point,” 
Dean says, shortly before the 
Watergate trial began Jan. 8. 
He says Haldeman and Mitch- 
ell then authorized Strachan 
to give the remainder of the 
$350,000 to LaRue. It is esti- 
mated that between $423,000 
and $548,000 was paid out to 
the defendants. 


Most of the money was said 
to have passed through LaRue 
to Mrs. Hunt and then to the 
defendants. Dean does not 
know who got what. But The 
Washington Post has said that 
Hunt, Liddy and McCord got 
$3,000 a month in continued 
salary and the other four 
$1,000 a month. McCord con- 
firms that he got $3,000 a 
month from July, 1972, 
through January, 1973, plus 
$25,000 in legal fees — all 
on the condition that he. re- 
main silent about the White 
House and CREEP involve- 
ment. Barker says he received 
$47,000 for bail, expenses and 
legal fees—but without giving 
any promise of silence. 

The largest payments appar- 
ently went to Hunt, who, ac- 
cording to Government inves- 
tigators, was “blackmailing 
the White House”? from June 
on. Within days of the arrests, 
the investigators say, Hunt 
sent a message to Dean say- 
ing, “The writer has a manu- 
script of a play to sell.” This 
was recognized as a threat to 


talk and almost immediately 
payments began flowing to 
Hunt. Later, McCord says, 
Hunt threatened to “blow the 
White House out of the wa- 
ter” and said he had “infor- 
mation which could impeach 
the President.’ By the start of 
the trial, Hunt had allegedly 
received $200,000 (and $72,- 
000 more was provided in 
mid-March). According to 
Dean, Hunt also demanded and 
received assurances of Presi- 
dential clemency. Dean says 
both Ehrlichman and Colson 
talked with the President dur- 
ing the first week of January 
and that Colson then gave 
Hunt a “general assurance” of 
clemency through Hunt’s at- 
torney, Bittman, (Dean says 
Ehrlichman told him that the 
same assurance ‘applied to 
all’ the defendants.) On Jan. 
11, Hunt pleaded guilty and 
told reporters outside the 
courthouse that he knew of 
no involvement of “higher- 
ups.” 

Meanwhile, McCord was 
getting restless, Convinced 
that the White House, through 
the defense lawyers, was pre- 
paring to paint Watergate as 
a“C.LA. operation,” he warned 
his lawyer that “even if it 
meant my freedom I would 
not turn on the organization 
that had employed me for 19 
years.” Between July, 1972 
and January, 1973, he wrote 
seven letters to C.LA. director 
Helms warning him of the 
plot, the first signed “Jim,” 
the others unsigned. Then, 
during Christmas week, he 
wrote a letter to Caulfield 
which read, in part: “If Helms 
goes and the Watergate oper- 
ation is laid at C.1LA’s feet, 
where it does not belong, 
every tree in the forest willl 
fall. It will be a scorched 
desert... .” 


Dean says Mitchell told him 
Caulfield should contact Mc- 
Cord and assure him of execu- 
tive clemency. (Mitchell de- 
nies this.) Caulfield was 
out of town, so Ulasewicz 
called McCord at 12:30 A.M., 
Jan. 9, and told him to go to 
a pay phone near the Blue 
Fountain Inn on Route 355 in 
Rockville and wait for an- 
other call. McCord*went to the 
phone in the parking lot of 
the inn (“Specializing in Choice 
Steaks—Live Entertainment’) 
and there Ulasewicz read him 
a message from Caulfield: 
“Plead guilty. You will get 
executive clemency. Your fam- 
ily will be taken care of and 
when you get out you will be 
rehabilitated and a job will be 
found for you. .. .” On Jan. 12, 
McCord and Caulfield met at 
the second overlook on the 
George Washington Parkway 
above the Potomac and talked 


for a half hour, sitting in Caul-[/ 


field’s car. Caulfield told Mc- 
Cord he was carrying the 
clemency message “from the 
very highest levels of the 
White House.” (Caulfield says 
Dean told him to use that 
phrase, When he asked wheth- 
er he should say that the of- 
fer came “from the President,” 
Caulfield says, Dean replied: 
“No, don’t do that; say that it 
comes from way up at the 
top.”) But McCord told Caul- 
field he had a plan for get- 
ting his freedom. That fall, he 
said, he had called the Chilean 
and Israeli embassies, whose 
phones he assumed were 
tapped by the Government. 
McCord suggested that, by 
raising the issue of wiretap 
evidence at his trial, he could 
pose an awkward choice for 
the Government: either let 
the purported embassy taps 
be exposed or drop the case 
against him. 


McCord and Caulfield met 
twice more, but were unable 
to resolve their differences. 
McCord kept pressing for the 
Government to use the alleged 
tapping as a means of dismiss- 
ing his case, while Caulfield 
kept warning him: “Everybody 
is on the track but you. You 
are not following the game 
plan. Keep silent.” 


Somebody else wasn’t fol- 
lowing the game plan. As the 
Watergate trial droned on 
through January, with five of 
the defendants pleading guilty 
and witnesses steadfastly 
denying a wider conspiracy, 
Judge John J. Sirica grew in- 
creasingly exasperated. He be- 
gan questioning witnesses him- 
self and urging the prosecu- 
tion to call others. Finally, on 
Feb. 2—-after Liddy and Mc- 
Cord had been convicted— 
Sirica said bluntiy: “I am still 
not satisfied that all of the 
pertinent facts that might be 
available have been produced 
before an American jury.” 


With the trial’s end, Dean 
says, the focus of White 
House concern shifted to the 
forthcoming Senate hearings. 
On Feb. 7, the Senate voted 
to establish a seven-man select 
committee under Senator Sam 
Ervin of North Carolina. On 
Feb. 9, Dean was summoned to 
the La Costa Resort Hotel, 
south of San Clemente, for two 
days of meetings with Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman, where, 
Dean says, it was decided that 
“the White House will take a 
public posture of full coopera- 
tion but privately will attempt 
to restrain the investigation 
and make it as difficult as 
possible to get information 
and witnesses.” A chief instru- 
ment of that obstruction would 
be John Dean. 
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“He was a pilot fish. You 
| know, the little fish who fol- 
| low beside the sharks,” says 
a former colleague. Many of 
those who have worked with 
| John Wesley Dean 3d over the 
"years recall him as a young 
| man in a hurry—very eager to 
“please the boss” but not very 
scrupulous about stealing a 
march on—or an idea from—-a 
colleague. He always, they say, 
put his own advancement 
ahead of any substantive inter- 
|est or belief. And he always 
‘had good connections. While 
at Staunton Military Academy, 
he roomed with Barry Gold- 
water Jr. He married Karla 
Hennings, daughter of Senator 
Thomas Hennings of Missouri. 
When he was graduated from 
Georgetown Law school, he 
got a job with the Washington 
firm of Welch and Morgan, 
whose senior partner was a 
friend of Senator Hennings (he 
was dismissed six months later 
for secretly aiding one com- 
i pany seeking a television li- 
cense while his law firra was 
| representing another company 
seeking the same license). The 
old school tie helped him get a 
| job as minority counsel to the 
'House Judiciary Committee 
| (Representative William Mc- 
| Culloch of Ohio, like Dean, was 
a graduate of Wooster Col- 
| lege). On the Hill, Dean got to 
know Representative Richard 
Poff of Virginia, who in turn 
knew John Mitchell and helped 
Dean became Associate Deputy 
| Attorney General. By the time 

he moved to the White House 
in 1970, Dean’s first marriage 
had been dissolved; last Octo- 
ber, he remarried, financing 
| his honeymoon with $4,850 
he “borrowed” from campaign 
. funds. 


Dean and the White House 
agree that between late Feb- 
ruary and mid-April he and 
the President had roughly 21 


meetings (sometimes with 
others present) and about 14 
phone conversations. They 


also agree that Dean and the 
President discussed the prog- 
ress of the hearings on Patrick 
Gray’s nomination as F.B.I. di- 
rector, development of a White 
House statement on executive 
privilege and strategy for the 


upcoming “Ervin hearings.” 

The doctrine of executive 
privilege —- which holds that 
communications within the 
executive branch should be 
protected from public expo- 
sure—quickly became one of 
the White House’s front lines 
of defense on Watergate. Dean 
is said to feet that Nixon ini- 
tiated the series of meetings 
with him, after months in 
which they rarely saw each 
other, so that Dean would be 
covered by executive privilege 
or the attorney-client privi- 
lege. The White House has al- 
leged that “Dean helped in- 
duce the views on attorney- 
client privilege and on separa- 
tion of powers that would 
have immunized Dean him- 
self from having to testify 
under oath.” 


Dean presents a picture of 
a President fully aware of the 
cover-up and actively conspir- 
ing with it. At the first of the 
meetings, on Feb. 27, he says, 
the President instructed him 
to report directly to him on 
Watergate because Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman were “prin- 


cipals in the matter.” In 
subsequent meetings, Dean 
says, the President  con- 


ceded that Hunt had been 
promised executive clemency 
and he said it would be “no 
problem” to raise the addi- 
tional “million dollars or 
more” required to keep Hunt 
and the other defendants si- 
lent, Dean reported that he 
was personally involved in the 
cover-up and described to the 
President how the pay-off 
money was “laundered” and 
secretly delivered. And he 
says that on March 21 he told 
the President that “there was 
a cancer growing on the Presi- 
dency,” described the perjury, 
blackmail and extensive cov- 
er-up, and detailed the com- 
plicity of Haldeman, Ehrlich- 
man, Coison, Mitchell, Magru- 
der, Strachan and Kalmbach. 
But, he says, “I realized that 
I had not really made the 
President understand” because 
Mr. Nixon seemed “very im- 
pressed with my knowledge 
of the circumstances but he 
did not seem particularly con- 
cerned with their implica- 
tions.” In subsequent meet- 
ings that day and the next, 
Dean says, the President, 
Haldeman and_ Ehrlichman 
continued to plan the cover- 
up, including a scheme to let 
Mitchell take the blame. 


The White House has pre- 


sented a different version of 
these meetings. It says Dean 
was still actively pursuing the 
cover-up, withholding vital in- 
formation from the President 
and insisting that “the White 
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House was in the clear” with 
the possible exception of 
Strachan. On March 21, it says, 
he presented “a more com- 
plete, but still laundered ver- 
sion of the facts and so sur- 
prised the President that, ac- 
cording to press accounts of 
what Dean is saying ‘the Pres- 
ident came out of his chair.’” 
The White House contends 
that the President began a 
vigorous investigation of his 
own on March 21, 


Two days later Judge Sirica 
read in court a letter from Mc- 
Cord which, among other 
things, said: “Others involved 
in the Watergate operation 
were not identified during the 
trial”; “perjury occurred dur- 
ing the trial” on vital matters; 
“there was political pressure 
applied to the defendants to 
plead guilty and remain si- 
lent.” The judge agreed not to 
sentence McCord until he 
heard him out—a clear hint 
that full cooperation could 
lead to leniency. And he gave 
five of the defendants reason 
to talk by temporarily handing 
them the maximum sentences 
but promising to review those 
sentences after three months. 
(This meant 35 years for Hunt 
and 40 years for Barker, Mar- 
tinez, Sturgis and Gonzalez. 
Liddy, who had remained 
steadfastly silent, got a flat 
sentence of up to 20 years.) 

McCord’s revelations blew 
the cover-up wide open and 
set off an avalanche of further 
disclosures and Presidential 
discomfitures. From then on it 
was every man for himself as 
the men involved scrambled 
to protect themselves as best 
they could. Some — notably 
John Dean—began leaking in- 
triguing tidbits to the press in 
hopes that the prosecutors 
would grant them immunity 
from prosecution in return for 
vital testimony. On April 27, 
alone, Gray resigned as acting 
director of the F.B.1. after fail- 
ing to receive Senate confir- 
mation for the permanent 
post, and Judge Matthew 
Byrne, presiding in the Els- 
berg trial, revealed evidence of 
the burglary at Dr, Fielding’s 
office. 

Three days later President 
Nixon made his first major 
statement on Watergate in a 
television speech to the na- 
tion. He had moved a consid- 
erable distance from the 
stance of outraged innocence 
at his August press confer- 
ence. Yet some ambivalence 
remained. He accepted official 
“responsibility” for the Wa- 
tergate events, but he denied 
any advance knowledge of 
them and any role in their 
cover-up. He accepted the 
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resignations of Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman, but he said he had 
no evidence of any wrong- 
doing on their part and de- 
scribed them as “two of the 
finest public servants it has 
beer my privilege to know.” 
He also announced the resig- 
nations of Kleindienst and 
Dean, adding to a long parade 
of earlier departures including 
Mitchell, Chapin, Mardian, 
Colson, Sloan, LaRue and 
Magruder. Flanked by a bust 
of Lincoln and a photograph 
of his family, the President 
took his case to the people 
with such phrases as: “There 
had been an effort to conceal 
the facts both from the public 
—from you—and from me.” 
On May 11, Judge Byrne 
dismissed all charges against 
Elisberg and his co-defendant, 
Anthony Russo, on grounds of 
‘improper Government con- 
duct.” He cited the burglary 
of Dr. Fielding’s office, the 
wiretapping of Elisberg, the 
disappearance of records on 
the tapped coversations, and 
the failure to produce exculpa- 
tory information on time. He 
did not mention another de- 
fense complaint: two conver- 


sations Judge Byrne had with 
John Ehrlichman during the 
trial—April 5 and 7—about 
the possibility of Byrne’s be- 
coming F.B.I_ director. 

On May 22, the President 
made another major statement, 
and once again it had some of 
the elements of a correction. 
For the first time, he acknowl- 
edged deep White House in- 
volvement in the Plumbers’ 
activities and in the subse- 
quent cover-up. He conceded 
that some “highly motivated 
individuals” may have en- 
gaged in “specific activities 
that I would have disapproved 
had they been brought to my 
attention.” And he admitted 
that “there were apparently 
wide-ranging efforts to limit 
the investigation or to conceal 
the possible involvement of 
members of the Administra- 
tion and the campaign com- 
mittee.” But he still denied his 
own personal involvement or 
knowledge in all areas except 
in certain limited “national- 
security” matters, which he 
sought to distinguish sharplv 
from Watergate 

By that time. the many- 
pronged investigation was 


fully under way. On May 18, 
Prof. Archibald Cox of Har- 
vard was named special Wa- 
tergate prosecutor. In the 
same week, the long-awaited 
Ervin Committee hearings be- 
gan. In the weeks since, the 
committee has heard a long 
parade of witnesses, including 
Barker, Sloan, Baldwin, Caul- 
field, Ulasewicz, Porter, Mc- 
Cord, Magruder, Stans, Dean 
and Mitchell. It has also heard 
a memorandum from J. Fred 
Buzhardt, special counsel to 
the President, alleging that 
John Dean was “the principal 
actor in the cover-up.” In 
the weeks to come, the com- 
mittee will hear from several 
major targets of the investiga- 
tion —— among them, Colson, 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman — 
who will undoubtedly present 
testimony conflicting with or 
mitigating allegations made 
against them. 


HE densest fog of un- 
certainty still swirls around 
the head of Richard Nixon, 
who finds himself under in- 
creasing pressure to speak out 
more fully, release relevant 
White House documents and 
even submit to Congressional 
questioning. Within a few 
months, he had suffered an 
epic fall from grace. He 
had defused the Vietnam 
War as a national issue, won 
the plaudits of a grateful na- 
tion for his historic “voyage 
of peace” to Peking and Mos- 
cow-—and been returned to 
office by one of the largest 
margins of modern times. 
Now, suddenly, the polls were 
reflecting a startling loss of 
public confidence, the once- 
recumbent Congress was 
challenging his authority — 
and he found himself on the 
defensive, backing and filling 
before the outpourings of 
Watergate. 


An insistent press and a 
querulous Congress are ask- 
ing just how much the Presi- 
dent knew, how much he cov- 
ered up. The answer to these 
questions will largely deter- 
mine not just the future of 
Richard Nixon’s Presidency 
but the public attitude toward 
political campaigns, indeed 
toward the entire political 
process. There may be only a 
touch of hyperbole in the 
words which Jeb Magruder is 
said to have addressed to Bart 
Porter when he learned that 
the CREEP aide was about to 
tell all to the prosecutors: 


My God, you are an ant! 
You are nothing! Do you 
realize the whole course 
of history is going to be 
changed? 
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Former White House 
counsel John W. Dean Ill 
says he believes that the 
Nixon administration is 
inveighing national securi- 


ty to force him to give 


“very limited testimony” 
in Watergate investiga- 
tions. 
Associates of Dean, who 
was fired by President 
Nixon after becoming 
deeply implicated in the 
Watergate scandal, have 


‘offered further details 


behind his statement yes- 
terday charging an 
“ongoing effort’’ to see 
that he does not tell all he 
knows to a' grand jury or 
to the Senate. 

His complaint inthat 
statement that someone 
was trying to 
“restrictions” on his testi- 
mony was meant as 4 ref- 


- erence to restraints in the 


name of national security 
as well as claims of privi- 
leged communications 
with the President, his 
associates said. 

These sources said that 
the stationing of FBI and 
Secret Service guards to 
watch over Dean’s files at 


_ his White House office was 


behind his complaint that 
he was being kept from 
“obtaining relevant infor- 
mation and records.” , 


THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS 
Washington, D, C., Friday, May 11, 1973 


put: 


yesterday also said there 
were attempts to influence 
how federal prosecutors 
handled his testimony — a 
reference, associates said, 
to what Dean considers to 
be pressure to deny him 
immunity from prosecu- 
tion. 

In discussing Dean’s 
suggestion that efforts 
were being made to 
“discredit me’’ or to ‘get 
me,’’ associates cited a 
statement broadcast by’ 
CBS News that Dean did 
not want to go-to prison 
principally because he 
was fearful of being mo- 


lested sexually. 


That is “ a lie spread by 
his enemies,’’ one asso- 


_ ciate said. 


The argument that 
‘national securit y’’ con 
siderations dictated that. 
data relating to the Water- 
gate affair should not be 
given to investigators was 
used by Dean himself, 
another former White | 
House aide, Charles W. 
Colson, has declared. 

In an interview with FBI 
agents, made public yes: 
terday during the Penta: 


. gon Papers trial in Los 


Angeles, Colson said that 
the issue had come up at a 
meeting with Dean when 


’ the y were discussing what. 


_. DEAN’S. STATEMENT 


he would say about FBI 


eos 


questioning of him on the 
Watergate affiar. 


COLSON SAID that he 
asked what he would do if 
the agents quizzed him 
about a bunglary that was 
related to government at- 
tempts to probe the leak of 
the Pentagon Papers to 
the newspapers. That bur- 
glary, of a psychiatrist’s 
office in Los Angeles in 
1971, has been related to 


_the Watergate scandal 


because it was carried out 
by some of the same men 
convicted of the Watergate 
break-in. 

Dean advised him ‘‘that 
if asked, he was not to dis- 
cuss the matter inasmuch 
as it was a national securi- 
ty matter of the highest 
classification,’’ Colson 
said. 

According to Colson’s 
testimony, he received the 
same instructions from 
Ehrlichman in March or 
April of this year. 


Meanwhile, there were 
these other developments 
in the Watergate affair: 
® Former Nixon campaign 
treasurer Hugh W. Sloan 

‘Jr., in sworn testimony 
released yesterday, said 


. that a number of high Nix- 


on campaign and adminis- 
tration officials were 
aware — or had reason to 
be aware — last summer 
that the scandal might 
reach higher in the gov- 
ernment than was being 
publicly acknowledged. 

@ Gen. Robert E. Cush- . 
man, former top CIA aide, : 


; oa: _ who has been cited as the 


source of authority for the 
CIA to help equip the men 
taking part in the 
psychiatrist’s office bur- 


| glary, was preparing an 


affidavit on his role. Csh- 

man was scheduled to 
appear soon before two 
Senate committees prob- 
ing CIA involvement, per- 
haps later today. Aides to 


: the general have been in- 
: dicating the general did 


not know what the men in 


: the burglary were plan- 
: ning. ; 


@ A CIA psychiatrist told 
senators yesterday that 


to prepare on 


\ 
4 
: 


Daniel Elisberg, accused 
of stealing the Pentagon 
Papers, was the first of its 
kind ever made on an 
American citizen. The pro- 
file was prepared as part 
of the same Pentagon 
Papers leak-plugging ef- 
fort which involved the 
burglary of the office of 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, 
Former CIA Director 
Richard Helms is sched- 
uled to appear early next 
weck to tell what, if any- 
thing, he knows about the 
CIA role in the buglary 
episode. 

Nixon campgian aide 


: Sloan, in his sworn testi- 


_ mony made pblic yester- 


day, indicated that Mau- 


‘ rice H, Stans, chief fund- 


enppins ae 
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raiser of the Nixon 
campgian in 1972, had 
some inkling of the bug- 
ging scandal last summer. 

Sloan recounted how he 
became suspicious of the 
large amount of money 


being given Watergate ' 


conspirator G. Gordon 
Liddy, and asked Stans if 
deputy campaign director 
Jeb Stuart Magruder had 
the authority to approve 
such disuursements, 

Stans checked with 


campaign director John N, - 


Mitchell — also indicted in 
the New York case yester- 
day — who said Magruder 
did have the authority, 
Sloan said. , 


HE SAID, “I believe I 


expressed concern gener- 
ally (to Stans) about the 
fact that the totals were 
mounting up without any 
knowledge on our part of 
what, in fact, had hap- 
pened to our money.” 

Stans replied, Sloan 
said, ‘‘I don’t want to 
know, and you don’t want 
to know.” 

Sloan also said that fol- 
lowing the June 17 arrests, 


Magruder asked Sloan to | 


perjure himself at any 
forthcoming trial regard- 
ing how much money 
Sloan had given Liddy. 
Sloan said he refused to 
perjure himself — and did 
not do.so — and said he 


el 
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began attempting to alert 


f 


higher-ups in the Nixon 
Administration about what 


apparently was going on. 


But Dwight Chapin, then 
the President’s appoint- 
ments secretary, brushed 
him off by saying: 

“. .. (1) you are over- 
wrought, and (2) the im- 
portant thing is to protect” 
the President, and (3) you 
ought to take a vacation.” 


He then went to John D. 
Ehrlichma, then head of 


the President’s domestic . 


counsel and one of the top 
presidential advisors, he 
said. 


“I think I got as far as 


saying there were funds 


that I did not know where 
they went, and there might 


‘be a connection with the 


situation. He told me to go 
no further, that he didn’t 
want any of the details, if I 


‘had any personal prob- 


lems I had a special rela- 
tionship with the White 
House and they would be 
glad to arrange anaattor- 
ney. : 

-“T said, ‘That isn't my 
concern. I just want you to 
know there is a problem 
over there,’ and he: said 
his position was that he 


"| -would have to take exect- 


tive privilege until after 


“| the election in any case.” 
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WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP 


. Keeping the Burglars Out © 
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Perhaps prematurely, 


- everybody has been draw- .- 
ing moral lessons from the — 


conspiracy, burglary and 
corruption of the Ameri- - 
can political process. 


-summed up in the name .. 


Watergate. 

_ The Rev. Billy Graham, 
for example, thinks the 
Watergate crimes show 
the need for a great spirit-. . 
‘ual revival in America. 
This is understandable 
from a professional poirit 
of view, Dr. Graham bejhg 
the nation’s leading spirit-~ 
ual revivalist, but a more 


- realistic analysis would 


find just the opposite to be 
the Watergate lesson.- The 
burglars and other crimi- 
nals were acting on behalf 
of and apparently also on 
the instructions of. the 


’ most self-consciously holy, 


_spiritually ‘revived, pray- 
er-breakfasting, God-in- 


_'voking White House gang 


since ‘‘Lemonade Lucy”’ © 
, Harrison had the temper- . 
ance ladies in. 


* 


SA 


"If Watergate is where 


godliness has led the holy 
clowns from the White 


House, this country may ‘ 
-not be able to afford a 
i. spiritual revival. 


President Nixon seems 
to have drawn several 
other moral lessons: Pay 
more attention to what 
;people are doing in your 
name; fire people you are 


. deeply convinced are inno- . 


cent of wrongdoing, and, 
above all, no doubt, don’t 
hire a counsel who isn’t 


‘willing to be a scapegoat. ‘. 
For their part, the Dem- . 


ocrats must have learned 


a 


1973. 


By FRANK GETLEIN 
learned a long time ago: 


‘When you are running. 


‘against Richard M. Nixon, 
* keep your back to the, wall’ 


“and your hand on your 


wallet. No one would sug- ’ 


United States is a bandit, . 


". but he does seem to inspire ©, 
an excess of zeal in those © 


‘ devoted to his cause: 


Jerry Voorhis and Helen ~ 


‘Gahagan Douglas were. 


‘but the first in a long line 
of political corpses found 
floating with the knives in 
their backs inscribed 


. “RMN.” The latest vic- 


tims of that zeal. seem to 
be Sens- Muskie, Hum- . 


_ phrey and Jackson, done - 
‘in by forgeries in Florida, 


false and embarrassing . 
phone calls and letters,. 
bogus orders for large 


quantities of food, drink 
and flowers, and, of 
course, the familiar zeal- 
ous acts of breaking and 
entering and burglarizing 
files. 

‘For the rest of us, the 
lessons cannot really be 
drawn until all the returns ”. 
are in, but one furddamen- 
tal necessity seems clear. 


- even this early:: We have 


got, somehow, to. get the - 


CIA the hell out of our 
' domestic politics. : 


* 


The agency has, of 
course, denied: that it had 
anything to do with the 
cameras, the red wigs, the. 
bugging apparatus and so 
on that burglar and ex-CIA 
agent E. Howard Hunt Jr 
has: testified he got from — 
the agency in an agency 
outpost, a ‘‘safe house”’ 


maintained for just such 


preveul ther Rehssse¥00 1/880 


Pee ee 


SiS, 


“as already established, 
the CIA gave us Hunt, 
“McCord and most of their 
mob from Miami, alumni, 


“with dne exception, not 
gest the President of the: 


only of the agency but of | 
its finest hour, the Bay of. 
Pigs blow for freedom by 

_ surreptitious invasion of a 

sovereign country. 


> 
‘ The theory of late 


. 20th century government 
- seems to be that we have to 


-have people like Hunt and 
McCord on the government 


-. ‘But even on the. record _ 


payroll to save us from the , 


dread Commies. 
‘Fair enough: At 


gave the Republic from 
Hunt and McCord and per- 


- haps from the CIA at large. 


The very least we can 


expect is a law preventing’ » 


graduates of the CIA, like 


- Hunt’and McCord, from 


engaging in political activ- 
ity for a period of years, 
particularly from accept: 
ing employment or con- 
tracts from outfits like the 


Conimittee for the Re-elec- : E 


tion of the President. 


the '- 
moment, however, a more - 
' urgent. problem is how to *~ 


OEM Tye 8 


If retired spooks want to || 
run for public office them- ; 


selves, that’s fine: There 


are many constituencies ; 


that from time to time feel 
the need for a trained bur- 
glar as their man in Con- 


’ gress or the city hall. Also, | 
their opponents are fairly: 


warned and can hire their 
own free-enterprise bur- 
giars to protect them. 


But to have government- __ 


trained burglars in the 


- White House as political 


‘consultants is now untena- 
ble and must be stopped. by : 


§°FC1a-RDP84-00499600200010002-2. 
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tor. Star-Nowns Staff Writor 


-, James R. Schlesinger, 


the newly installed CIA | 


director, has confirmed 
privately that the CIA 
‘supplied a camera, dis- 


. guises and false docu-. 


" ments to Watergate consi- 


pirator E. Howard Hunt, 
before the 1971 bread-in at., 
the office of the psychia-— 


trist who had once treated 
Daniel Elisberg. 
Schlesinger, who offered 


- the confirmation in a tele-. 


phone conversation ycster- 
day with Rep. Lucien N, 
-Nedzi, D-Mich., chairman 
of the House Arms Serv- 
ices subcommittee on in- 
. telligence, 
that Gen. Robert E. Cush- 
| man Jr., then deputy 
- director of the CIA, or- 
dered the supplies, Nedzi ° 
, said, 


Confirmation that Cush-~ 
man, now Marine Corps. 
commandant, authorized © 
clandestine supplies for 
Hunt and fellow conspira- 
tor G. Gordon Liddy in 


. operational 


acknowledged . 


yy se EVENING 


Washington! D. 


their administration-di- 


rected probe of the Penta- , 


gon Papers leak, emerged 
‘from an internal probe 
‘now under way at the CIA, 
Nedzi was told. 


Still unconfirmed is 
Wunt’s testimony to the 
Watergate grand jury that 


the CIA also gave Hunt,‘ 


‘Liddy and the team of: 


Cuban emigrees recruited © 
for the Ellsberg burglary" 


two “safe-house”’ rendez- 
»vous points in Washington 
‘and an 
.“Ssterile’’ telephone num- 


untraceable | 


‘ber to call if help was: 


‘needed. 
(Cushman has been or- 


dered by the, Defense De-.. 
partment not to discuss his - 


alleged involvement in the 
burglary. He failed to, 


_ show up for a scheduled 


assistance, -- 


news conference at Rotter- — 


dam yesterday, where he 
‘is touring Dutch defenses.. 


An aide announced the- 


‘general would have. noth- 
ing to say. 


. (The aide said Cushman’ 


Rand D. 
aM May 8, 


_may have violated laws . 
banning the agnecy from 


he ae - Roproved For Repase 2 2001/09/08 cia ROPS4- -00499RQ90200010002-2' - 
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had been ordered to nub- 
mit an affidavitto the Jus- 
tice Department on the. . 


matter when he returns 
here.) 


Nedzi, concerned that — 


CIA activities in the case 


domestic operations, is 


_planning a subcommittce 


investigation this week.’ 
. Sens. Stuart Symington, D-. 
, Mo.,. 


and John L. Mce- 
Clellan 


The State Department, 
meanwhile, has offered 
seperate confirmation of 


another aspect of. the rap- 


. idly developing case. Offi- 


‘ eials acknowledged late 


yesterday that Hunt in 
1971 had free access to 


_ State Department cables 


relating to the 1963 coup in 
which South Vietnamese 
President Ngo Dinh Diem 
was assassinated. _ 


According to a sketchy. 


‘State : ‘Department version 
‘of the incident, officials 


acceded to White House _ 


D-Ark. also an- ° 
nounced ‘yesterday seper- - 
ate probes of the incident: . . 


mas 


request that Hunt be given 
unlimited access to the 
department's fileof cable ‘ 
' traffic to and from Saigon | 


during 1963. 


Hunt worked in the file 
room during late Septeme i °¢ 


ber and early October of 
1971, officials recalled, 
and he was allowed to 
make photo copies of as 


-many cables as he choose. 


Some of these copies © ; 
‘> may have provided the + 
raw material for cables _ 
’ Hunt later fabricated, al- | f 
legedly on orders from ,«*"' 
’ former White House Spe- | ~:: 


cial Counsel Charles W. 


Colson, to implicate Presi- = 


-dent John F. Kennedy in 


the Diem assassination. 


According to grand jury 
testimony released in Los 
Angeles by Federal Dis- 
trict Judge W. Matthew 


. Byrne Jr., Hunt plowed 


through several thousand 
state Department cables 


‘in order to vhunt plowed 


through several thousand 


'’ State Department cables 


Pen a et tae egg ME TR oe Th! ART gS AE Reape nan cat heel age eit LRG NS iE IE ON RT TE TTT EN 


ee 


fed ae, 


in order to ‘‘verify the 
‘| authenticity of materials 
.; that had already appeared 
in the press" in the Penta- 
gon Pasce. 


‘| under which the CIA has 
.|, operated are sct forth ina 


series of highly classified: , 


1 
{ 
{ 
} 
A The actual regulations 
{ 
4 
\ directives from successive 


a presidents and national 
‘Al security councils over the 
“* years — from the Truman 


ent, 
These are sometimes 
the ‘‘secret charter.’’ 


Glimpses of this charter 
have surfaced occasional- 


have been hcallenged. Ina 
; case involving an Estonian 


~: emigre employed as a CIA’ 
» | counter intelligence agent . 
nh 1 that reached the Supreme ~ 


-4 Court two years ago, it 
al Was revealed in an affida- 
: {vit signed by Helms him- 
trgelf that the deputy direc- 


‘tglandestine operations) 


“.-\.+ administration to the pres-. 


oT 


i ly, especially when domes- 
7 tic operations of the CIA. 


aA 


: ee 


“‘tor for plans (ie. chief of © 


‘collectively referred to as: ~ 


‘ a ea 
TEM a 
PAP fdr ties 


Nyt 


Thee “specific responsibili- 
ty — for the conduct of the 


id 


a@gency’s counter intelli- © 


. gence operations.”’ 


As an organizational 


matter, the support Hunt 
claims he got from the CIA 
in the Ellsberg burglary 
would have been carried 
‘out under the deputy 


to 


THE EVENING STAR anc DAILY NEWS 
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; unt  E 


mittee that both Hunt and 
James W. McCord, anoth- 
er convicted Watergate 


. conspirator, were former 


CIA agents. He added, ina 


" voice verging on anger: 


director of plans, presum-. 


-ably under‘the heading 
“counter-intelligence op- 
erations."’ 

Under, the 18-month-old 


- reorganization of the CIA,’ 


Cushman, as deputy dirce- 
tor of the’ agency, would 
"have had unquestioned 


“" authority to order thé. 


camera and: other materi- 
als and probably to offer 


operational support as. 


well. 
The burglary 
‘/Elsberg’s psychiatrist 


took place in September 
1971, however, some two 


months before the reorga-. 


nization plan was an- 
‘ nounced by President Nix- 


: on, 80 the line of authority 


. may not have been that 


 glearly defined. 


AN 


{ 


Helms himself has pri- 


vately assured Nedzi and 


of'' 


“They had all retired. 
They had left. I have no 
control over anybody who 
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was hardly something the” 


agency would re unrecep- > 
tive to.” ad 

CIA participation in ace= 
tual support of the burgla-", 


ry team, through the sup-<2 
ply of safe houses and a- on 


. secure telephone contact: 


has left... they had both © 


becn retired at least two 


- years.’ 


Despite Schlesinger’ 8 
limited confirmation that 


Hunt, himself a former , 


- however, since a violation... - 


such as Hunt dosceibeds* 
could be more serious,” " 


of federal law might have 


, been involved. 


CIA operative in the clan- . 


destine services or ‘‘dirty 
tricks’’ division of the 
agency, enjoyed CIA sup- 
port in the burglary of 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist, 
serious questions remain. 
The distinction between 
merely supplying equip- 
ment, reportedly on White 
House orders, and actually 


lending operational sup- | 


port could be crucial, ac- 
cording to informed 


sources in the intelligence. 


community. 

The ‘supplying of equip- 
ment is viewed as a rou- 
tine administrative matter 
that would have carried 


"out without question upon 


.other congressional over- 


seers of the CIA that he 


orders of Cushman, who 


‘was number two in the 


had no advance knowledge - 


of the Watergate break-in, 
and the agency through an 
official announcement has 
disclaimed any advance 
knowledge of the Ellsberg 
break-in. 


/ 
In his only publicly’ rec- 


Ros 
ee _ orded reference to the 


“ , Watergate case, Helms, 
wn now ambassador to Iran, 


- members of the Senate 
motes Relations Com 


is 4 last February.admitted to 


agency-as deputy director, 
under Richard M. 
the then CIA director. 

A request for agency 
cooperation in a govern- 
ment-wie probe of a na- 
tional security leak such 
as the Pentagon Papers 
would be regarded as 
“normal administrative 


Nedzi and other con- 


gressmen charged with © 
‘oversecing CIA activities 


. are keenly sensitive to a 
- proviso in the 1947 Nation- 
_ al Security Act which ex- - 


. engage 


pressly forbids the CIA to 
in, domestic 


_ ‘internal security func- — 
.. tions.’ 


courts have 
the 


Federal 
sometimes favored 


agency witha liberal read- 


ing of the law, however, 


_ The same act empowers 


. telligence sources 


Helms, | 


stuff'’ once sources ob- 


served. ‘‘The fact the 
White House was trying to 


‘find out about those leaks 


the agency to ‘protect in- - 
C and 
methods from unauthor- 


ized disclosure,” and this | — 


clause has been interpret- 
ed to authorize some do- 
mestic 
gence” activity, 
though counter 


even 
intelli- 


gence is technically the 
exclusive province of the 
FBI. 


2 
fe he 


nen alana 


counter-intelli-’ © 
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The Washington Post 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


Watergate and the CIA 


The rush of events has cast the impression that the 
Central Intelligence Agency, too, was caught up in the 
crisis of governance known as Watergate and .was 


‘hensive indictment should not be handed down casually. 


A closer look at the three main episodes of Watergate-. 


CIA involvement suggests another and more complex 
view... *. et 


In the first episode, in July-September 1971, the CIA 


’ was asked by John Ehrlichman to give retired CIA em-- 


ployee Howard Hunt, then identified as a White House 
security consultant, technical help for an undisclosed 
mission. The Pentagon Papers had just been published. 
The CIA’s legislative charlér gives it “responsibility 


for protecting intelligence sources and methods from — 


unauthorized disclosures,” and in that context the then- 
depuly director, Gen. Robert Cushman, who had long 


known Mr. Ehrlichman and who had also served as.a_ 
personal aide to Vice President Nixon, granted ‘tech-~° ~ 


‘nical aid to Howard Hunt. But he was put off by 


Hiunt’s manner; the agency, learning that “domestic ~' 
clandestine operations” were involved, cut. the Hunt. 
* link.in five weeks; General Cushman quickly informed, 


Mr. Ehrlichman. The burglary of Daniel Elisberg’s 
psychiatrist took place a month later. At the same time, 


CIA Director Richard Helms, in the same context of an. 


ostensible White House investigation of security leaks, 
ordered up a CIA psychiatric profile of Mr. Ellsberg at 
White House request. His successor, James Schlesinger, 
later termed these missions “ill advised.” 


; In the second episode, beginning only six days after 


the Watergate break-in of June 17, 1972, top White - 


House aides reportedly tried on repeated occasions to 
induce the CIA to halt an FBI probe into the “laundered” 


Mexican money that financed the break-in (by having: — 
the CIA invent a false rationale thal the probe would - 


compromise CIA sources); those aides then asked CIA 


to use secret funds to “go bail or pay the salarics” of | 


- Watergate conspirators. By available testimony, the CIA 
resolutely rejected these entreaties. Gen; Vernon Wal- 


ters, the then-deputy director and also a former aide 


to Vice President Nixon, even said he would resign and 
go to the President before so compromising the agency. 


‘In the third episode, in early 1973—by then, “Water- 
gate” was rapidly unfolding—the White House sought 
to have the CIA receive back ( knowingly) the Elisberg 


The oluicly re 


HC- fe 


Gi 


burglary eae Apes vel Bor Retedsen200 1108/04 : 
used and subvert the CIA. \ 


‘So what do we have? In all three episodes, the White 
House trampled over the provision of the CIA’s charter’ 


: ifying th st eg : 
somehow despoiled or suborned. But such a compre- SEECHEYING (ent the agency function “under the National 


Security Council” and it sought to turn the CIA to 
purposes having at best a tenuous connection to the 
agency’s intelligence mandate—even the way the White 


' House presented it—and at worst no connection what- 


soever. In the episodes involving the Mexican money 
and the receiving back of Ellsberg burglary materials, 
successive CIA directors and their deputies stood ‘off 
fierce White House pressure aimed at forcing them to 
violate the spirit and letter of their charter. In the 
episode involving aid for a mission whose purpose was 
at first unknown to the CIA, the agency recovered 
promptly when it got a better sense of what was going on. 


~The, further question arises of whether Mr. Helms 


should have reported, either to the President or Con- 
gress, whatever may have been his suspicion or knowl- 


edge at various times that something sour was going on. 
“. We subinit that no final answer can be offered until 
‘there becomes available a fuller record not only of 


precisely what Mr. Helms told Congress last February ~ 
and March and again in the last few days, but also of 
the steps he may have taken to protect the CIA from 
taint before he was relieved of the agency’s director- 
ship. : 


To establish a kind of base line, we think it ap- 
propriate meanwhile to recall a rare public speech Mr. 
Helms gave in April 1971, before any of the known inci- 
dents had occurred, in which he spoke with feeling and 


‘sensitivity of the difficult role of a secret inteligence 


agency in a free society. The CIA operates “under 
constant supervision and direction of the National Se- 
curity Council,” he said. It assumes only “normal re- 
sponsibilities for protecting the physical security of our 
own personnel, our facilities, and our classified infor- 
mation . . . In short, we do not target on American 


citizens.” 


To the extent that the integrity of the professional 
intelligence community may have been compromised, 
we think it necessary to look first to the White House. 


It was the men there who in their cavalier abuse of 


power and their contempt for the institutions of Ameri- 
can Bpaaeuts oven an Hier tsieee sensitive as the 


PR8B4720499RON0 20010 to compromise 
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Dean then made his 
squest He then asked if 
ie CIAQould not furnish 
ail andepay the suspects’ 
ilaries@hile they were in 
iil, usf@g covert action 
inds fo&the purpose.” 


IN MAKING the re- 
uest, S pa was asking 
1e CIAfeputy to draw on 
top sc ag fund which is 
pecificafly committed in 
he CIMs budget, itself 
ighly dlassified, to clan- 
estine®perations over- 
eas. fan : 
The cgvert action fund is 
nder the jurisdiction of 
he deputy director of 
lans, Be agency’s de- 
artmeat of ‘‘dirty 
ricks, @and is used for 
uch se¥fet operations as 
ribing Eandidates or vot- 
rs in @tections and med- 
ling mffe violently in the 
omestig affairs of other 
iations®The 1961 Bay of 
>igs ir dgsion of Cuba, the 
953 ¢ gus restored the 
Shah t ntrol of Iran, or 
he moge recent clandes- 
‘ine war in Laos were all 
2ligibléOfor funding from 
che covet action fund. 
Und@ CIA operating 
regulatians, set forth in a 
series § highly classified 
memorandums handed 
down by the National Se- 


curity Councils of succes- 
sive presidents, covert 
action operations and their 
funding must be cleared 
by the top-secret ‘‘Forty 
Committee’’ in the White 
House. . 

THIS COMMITTEE, 
named after a numbered 
National Security Council 
memorandum, is the suc- 
cessor to the similarly 
named ‘‘303 Committee.”’ 
It is composed of repre- 
sentatives from CIA, the 
State Department the 
Defense Department and 
the Joint Chiefs, and is 
chaired by Henry A. Kis- 
singer. It is responsible for 
approving all clandestine 
operations by CIA opera- 
tives, and it carries the 
express authority of Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Walters rejected Dean’s 
request out of hand. His 
affidavit continues: 

“I replied that this was 
out of the question. It 
would implicate the agen- 
cy in something in which it 
was not implicated.’’ He 


. added, in an evident refer- 


ence to the Forty 
Committee. ‘‘Any such 
action by the agency 
would imply an order from 
the highest level, and I 
would not be a party to 
any such action.” 


He also pointed out that 
using the covert action 
fund for a domestic opera- 
tion would violate another 
CIA regulation designed to 
keep the agency, which is 
governed by the National 
Security Act of 1947, out of 
inte-nal security opera- 
tions. When the CIA spent 
money for operations in- 
side the United States, 
Walters explained, ‘‘We 
had to report this to the 
Oversight Committees of 
the agency in Congress.”’ 


THIS WAS a clear warn- 
ing to Dean that the White 
House group he represent- 
ed, which included H. R. 
Haldeman and John D. 
Ehrlichman, could not rely 
on a CIA cover to hide 
payments to the Water- 
gate burglars. It evidently 
dismayed Dean. : 

“He was much taken 


“aback by this.’’ Walters 


reports, adding that Dean 
at length agreed that “the 
risks of implicating the 
CIA and FBI in this matter 
would be enormous.”’ 

Walters added: “‘I said 
that what was now a pain- 
ful wound could become a 
mortal one. What was now 
a ‘conventional explosion 
could be turned into a mul- 
ti-megaton explosion.” 

Dean’s request for cov- 
ert funds to pay the Water- 
gate suspects was evident- 
ly the second part of a 
White House effort to en- 
list the CIA in covering up 
the source of funds for the 
Watergate team’s fi- 
nances. 

Earlier, according to the’ 
Walter’s affidavit and to 


Senate testimony made 
public in recent days. | 
Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man had tried to order 
CIA interference in an FBI 
probe of campaign funds 
which had been 
“laundered’’ through a 
Mexico City bank. 

Meanwhile, in a continu- 
ing probe of CIA responsi- 
bility in the case. former 
CIA Director Richard M. 
Helms faces two commit- 
tees today: Sen. Stuart 
Symington of Missouri’s 
Armed Services Commit- 
tee, where Walters made 
his disclosures earlier this 
week, and Rep. Lucien N. 
Nedzi of Michigan’s intelli- 
gence subcommittee of 
House Armed Services. 

Helms yesterday report- 
edly told a special subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee 
chaired by John L. Mc- 
Clellan, D-Ark., that he 
had been concerned by 
what White House aides 
were ordering the CIA to 
do in covering up Water- 
gate, but that Helms made 
no effort to warn Presi- 
dent Nixon what was going 
on. 

Helms, currently ambas-- 
sador to Iran, has been 
recalled from his post to 
explain CIA involvement 
with White House staff 
operations. He will be on 
call for further testimony. 
McClellan said. 


The Senator said that 
thrée White House aides 
implicated in administra- 
tion efforts to involve the 
CIA in domestic opera- 
tions would be called on to 


testify: Haldeman, Ehr- 
lichman and David R. 
Young. 

According to Mc- 
Clellan’s account, Helms, 
in most details, corrobor- 
ated the earlier testimony 


of Walters that Haldeman, © 


Ehrlichman and Dean 
sought CIA interference in 
an FBI investigation relat- 
ed to the Watergate case. 
“Mr. Helms and the CIA 
_. were seriously im- 
posed upon,” McClellan 
said. ‘“‘They tried to do as 
little as they could, and 
finally refused to do what 
was required of them.” 


McClellan said Helms 

was ‘‘concerned’’ when 
Haldeman and Ehrichman 
sought CIA interference in 
an FBI probe of the Re- 
publican campaign funds 
which were “laundered” 
through a Mexico City 
bank before winding up in 
the bank account of one of 
the Watergate conspira- 
tors. . 
. Helms was likewise 
aware of a White House 
request that the CIA pay 
bail charges for five men 
arrested in the Watergate 
last June and pay their 
salaries. bs 

THE CIA director did 
not, however, try to tell 
Nixon about it, McClellan 
said. ‘‘He didn’t feel he 
was called on to go to the 
President. As I understand 
the facts, he remained si- 
lent.”’ . 

Helms, as director of 
Central Intelligence and 
enjoying enhanced author- 
ity after a 1971 reorganiza- 


tion of the intelligence © 


GIA: Dean Sought Secret Funes 


community, could report 
directly to the President 
and the National Security 
Council. N 
Asked if he wowd have 
done the same @ing in 
Helms’ position, MoClellan 
told reporters, “Ifhink 7 
would have war@ed the 
President. I woud have 
come forward if Bhous* 
a cloud was bemg casi 
over my agency.” 
McClellan, however, 
refused to criticiq@® Helis 
directly for his r' bicence. 
“These request} were 
coming fronfP the 
President’s topgymen,’ 
McClellan pointedMut. 
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Watergate 


AGE IS SET 


With charges of scandal spreading almost daily, the time is near at hand for 
a complete accounting. Investigations long conducted in secret are moving fast 
toward a public showdown—in the courts and before a Senate committee. 


to the post of Attorney General, to 
which President Nixon appointed him 
in the dramatic Administration shake-up 
announced on April 30. That prosecutor 
—working with the grand jury that for 
eight weeks has been digging into the 
Watergate case—will have all the au- 
thority he needs to uncover “the whole 
truth,” said Mr. Richardson. 

High-level indictments. In a case 
separate from Watergate but connected 
to the Nixon campaign of 1972, two for- 
mer members of the Cabinet were in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury in New 
York City on May 10. 

. Indicted were John N. Mitchell, who 
ae: i served President Nixon both as Attorney 

Senate investigation. A select Sen- : ' Papua igen General and campaign manager, and 
ate committee headed by Senator Sam Elliot Richardson will put case in Maurice H. Stans, who was Secretary of 
J. Ervin, Jr. (Dem.), of North Carolina, the hands of a special prosecutor. Commerce, then chief fund-raiser for the 
‘was sct to begin taking sworn testimony : presidential campaign. 
in public, televised hearings May 17. They were accused of conspiracy to 

Those hearings, committee members obstruct a fraud investigation in return 
say, will go far beyond the burglary and for a secret $200,000 contribution to the 
bugging of the Democratic Party head- Nixon campaign fund. That story is told 
quarters in Washington’s Watergate com- in detail on page 26. 
plex Jast June 17 and the alleged Pentagon-papers case. In another 
high-level conspiracy to conceal responsi- blow to the Nixon Administration, U. S. 
bility for that act of political espionage. District Judge Matt Byrne on May 11 

The Senators are also to probe charges dismissed all charges against Daniel Ells- 
which have come as fallout from the berg and Anthony J. Russo, Jr., in the 
Watergate case—charges of widespread so-called Pentagon-papers case. 
attempts to corrupt both political and “Improper Government conduct,” the 
juclielal processes. judge declared, had precluded a fair 

Grand-jury probe. A federal grand trial of the case by the jury. 
jury was moving toward expected in- Cited specifically by the judge were 
dictments of several men who once were what he called these “bizarre events”: 
figures in the Nixon Administration. @ The burglary of a California psy; 

A special prosecutor from outside the chiatrist’s office in an unsuccessful at- 
Government is to take over that inquiry.  {} ; tempt to get at Mr. Elisberg’s record as 

Under strong congressional pressure, ml a patient. 
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7 that he would mare : 
soon as he is a na by the Senate it IT BTOPS NOBODY KNOWS.” (continued on next page) 
es 


verified charges and innuendo, the 

Watergate scandal is now getting 
down to the full, official story—told under 
oath. 

A trial, seven convictions and secret 
investigations have left many questions 
officially unanswered. The big one: How 
high in the Nixon Administration does 
the guilt reach? 

Powerful forces have been set in mo- 
- tion to get the facts on the record in 
a bizarre affair whose repercussions have 
rocked the White House, cast doubt on 
the credibility of high officials and 
slowed much important business of Gov- 
ernment to a crawl. 


Ave: MONTHS OF LEAKS, hearsay, un- 
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Membership: Seven Scnators—four 
Democrats and three Republicans, 


Democratic members: Chairman 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North Carolina, a 
onetime trial judge and former 
member of his State’s Supreme 
Court; Daniel K. Inouye, Hawaii; 
Joseph M. Montoya, New Mexico; 
WIerman E, Talmadge, Georgia. 
Republican members: Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Tennessce; Edward J. 
Gurney, Florida; Lowell P. Weick- 
er, Jr, Comecticut, 

Powers: Under a Senate resolution 
adopted 77 to 0 on February 7— 
which created the committee—it’ 
has broad powers to investigate the 
Watergate case and other campaign 
irregularities. It can subpoena wit- 
nesses and, with court approval, can 
grant them limited immunity—insur- 
ing that their testimony will not be 
used against them in criminal pro- 
ceedings. The committee is author- 
‘ized to spend up to $500,000, 
directed to report its findings by 
Feb. 28, 1974. It has a staff of 39 
persons. 


Chief counsel: Samuel Dash, a law 
professor at Georgetown University 
in Washington, D. C., who was cho- 
sen by the Democratic majority on 
the committee. 


Minority counsel: Fred D. Thomp- 
son of Nashville, a former U.S. at- 
torney, chosen by the Republican 
minority, 


Public hearings: Scheduled to begin 
May 17, with other hearings sched- 
uled May 18, May 22-23-24 and 
June. 12-13-14. Television cameras 
permitted. 

Rules: Witnesses testify under oath, 
They may be accompanied by their 
lawyers. The White House may also 
have its own counsel present when a 
. presidential aide is questioned. If a 
witness refuses to answer questions 
under a claim of “executive priv- 
‘ilege” or of possible self-incrimina- 
tion, the committee will rule on the 
validity of such claim. President 
Nixon has agreed to let White 
Ilouse aides testify, with instruc- 
_tions that they should refuse to 
answer questions “only in connec- 
tion with conversations with the 
President, conversations | among 
themselves involving communica- 
tions with the President, and as to 
presidential papers,” 
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{continued from preceding page] 


phone conversations by Mr. Ellsberg in 
1969 and 1970—although the prosecution 
had maintained there were no wiretaps. 

Figures in the Watergate case 
emerged also in this Los Angeles trial. 

i. Howard Uunt, Jr., testified that he 
and another convicted Watergate con- 
spirator, G. Gordon Liddy, had directed 
the break-in at the psychiatrist’s office. 
He said the burglary was plotted in the 
White Ilfouse, and a camera and dis- 
guises for the burglars were supplied by 
the Central Intelligence Agency. This 
led to a congressional investigation of 
the CIA, 

Egil Krogh, Jr., a former White [louse 
aide who resigned as Under Secretary of 
Transportation on May 9, said he author- 


ized the break-in without the knowledge 
of his supcriors after President Nixon or- 
dered him to push a search for the “leak” 
of the Pentagon papers. 

Mr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo were ac- 
cused of espionage and theft of the pa- 
pers, which revealed top secrets about 
U.S. war policy in Victnam. 

New Nixon appointments. President” 
Nixon, still rebuilding key segments of 
his Administration shattered by the 
Watergate affair, made several new ap- 
pointments to high posts on May 10. 

James R. Schlesinger, who has been 
Director of the CIA since January 23, 
was named Secretary of Defense to re- 
place Mr. Richardson, who is to be moved 
from the Pentagon. 

William E. Colby was promoted from 


John B. Connally, Jr.—who switched 
May 2 from the Democratic to the Re- 
publican Party—was made a special, un- 
paid, part-time adviser to the President, 

J. Fred Buzhardt, general counsel in 
the Defense Department, was shifted 
to the White House staff as special coun- 
sel to the President, to work on “matters 
relating to the Watergate investigation.” 

This series of appointments was not 
expected to end the reorganization of 
the Nixon command. 

More big shifts were predicted. But, 
at least, the biggest holes left by the 
recent departure of,]0 Nixon appointees 
had been filled. 

Reported a White House aide: 

“Every move Mr. Nixon has made in 
reshaping his staff has been calculated 
to open up more accessibility to the 


—Wide Worid Phato : 
Ervin committee. Seated: Senators Baker and Ervin. Standing: Senators Weicker, 
Talmadge, Inouye and Montoya. Senator Gurney was not present for this picture. 


President than there was under his rigid 


stall system of the past.” 


The White House announced abandon- 
ment of the “super-Cabinet” system put 
in only four months ago, in which some 

Cabinet secretaries doubled as “coun- 
selors” to the President. Now all Cabinet 
members will have equal access to the 
President—and without interference from 
any member of the White House staff. 

Although Mr, Connally will be giving 
some of the policy-shaping advice that 
had been handled by IL R. Taldeman 
and John D. Ehrlichman, the Texan will 
have no control over who sees the Presi- 
dent. Both Mr. Haldeman and Mr. 
Ehrlichman held tight rein over presi- 
dential appointments before their resig- 
nation under Watergate fire. 
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In official Washington, the imminent 
opening of Scnate hearings and the de- 
cision to name an outside prosccutor for 
the Watergate case brought a sense of 
relief. Expressing sentiments widely 
echoed, one Congressman declared: 

“I’ve been sickened by the weltcr of 
accusations, the ugly accumulation of 
hearsay. I hope that we can now look for 
orderly sifting of all the charges and 
countercharges, without regard to rumors 
and leaks,” ; 

Irritation with the tactics of some 
parts of the news media broke out on 
the Senate floor on May 8. 

Senator William Proxmire, of Wis- 
consin—a Democrat. and a_ persistent 
critic of President Nixon—declared in a 
Senate speech that “the handling by the 
press of the Watergate affair has become 
grossly unfair to President Nixon.” 

Said the Wisconsin Senator: 

“When former White House Counsel 
John Dean: is reported throughout this 
country to have privately told grand-jury 
_ investigators that the President was di- 

rectly involved in a Watergate cover-up, 
President Nixon is being tried, sentenced 
and executed by rumor and allegation.” 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
charged that press reporting of the Wa- 
tergate case had “trespassed the bounds 
of propriety.” Similar criticisms were ex- 


pressed by the Senate Democratic Lead- ° 


er, Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, 


and his Republican counterpart, Senator ~ 


‘Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania. 

Yet it was widely conceded, even by 
critics, that the press played a key role 
in uncovering the extent of the Water- 


gate scandal, “The Washington Post” 


won a Pulitzer Prize on May 7 for its re- 
porting of the case. 

The White [Louse issucd a blanket de- 
nial of Nixon involvement in either the 
Watergate bugging or its cover-up, and 
also denied published reports that he 
had made an implied promise of execu- 
tive clemency for one of the seven con- 
victed Watergate conspirators. 

The ousted Mr, Dean, who was cited 
as the source for such reports—and later 
denied hie was the source—will be onc of 
20 witnesses scheduled to appear before 
the Senate committee. He has been of- 
fered partial immunity protecting him 


from his testimony being used against - 


lim in a eourt trial, 

In the Pentagon-papers case, there 
was no implication by witnesses that 
President Nixon himself had contem- 
plated burglary as part of the scarch for 
“leaks” that he ordered. 

Yet, that case presented still another 
scandal for a Nixon Administration al- 
ready beset on many fronts. 


WHAT IT DOES 


The Watergate affair is focusing 
national attention on a federal grand 


jury in Washington, D.C., which is 


investigating the case. 


What is a grand jury? 

A grand jury is a special panel of 
citizens set up not to try people but 
to decide whether a person should be 
brought to trial. Its primary function 
is to protect people against unjusti- 
fied prosecution in court. 

How does a grand jury operate? 

A government prosecutor presents 
evidence, witnesses are interrogated, 
and the grand jury then decides if 
there is probable cause to bclieve 
that a suspect has committed a crime. 
If so, the grand jury then issues an 
indictment. 

What is an indictment? 

An indictment is merely a formal 
accusation, a charge on which the 
grand jury recommends that the ac- 


‘cused should be tried. It is not a 


conviction. : 
Is an indictment required before 
any criminal case can be prosecuted? 


No. But the Fifth Amendment to . 


the U.S. ConStitution requires that 
“no person shall be held to answer for 
a capital, or otherwise infamous, 


. crime, unless on a presentment or in- 


dictment of a grand jury’—except in 
military cases. That has been inter- 
preted as requiring a grand-jury ac- 
tion in all federal criminal cases in 
which a conviction could mean a 


prison sentence of more than one - 


year. About half the States use a sim- 
ilar procedure. Other States use a so- 
called criminal information—a formal 
charge signed by a prosecutor—in- 
stead of a grand-jury indictment. 

How is a federal grand jury set up? 

It is ordered by a judge, usually at 
a prosecutor's request. Members are 
chosen at random from voter lists. A 
federal grand jury may have 16 to 
23 members. The votes of 12 or more 
members—a majority—are required for 
an indictment. 

Is a grand-jury proceeding gov- 
erned by the same rules as a trial 
court? 

No. There are no strict rules, A wit+ 
ness may be asked almost anything. 
Hearsay evidence is admissible. The 
aim is to establish only “probable 
cause” for trial—not to convict. 

_ Who may be present at a grand- 
jury session? 

Usually, only the attorneys for the 
government, the witness being exam- 


on indictments, nobody other than 


99RQQNG200910G0BeR may be present. 


May a witness be accompanied by 
a lawyer? 

No. An attorney may wait outside 
the room for consultation by a wit- 
ness, however. 

May a witness refuse to answer a 
grand jury's questions? 

Yes. He may claim his constitution- 
al privilege against sclf-incrimination. 
In case of dispute, a court will de- 
cide whether the claim is proper. A 
witness who refuses to answer a ques- 
tion ruled proper can be held in con- 
tempt of court. 

What if a prosecutor grants a wit- 
ness immunity from prosecution? 

If a witness refuses to talk after 


receiving immunity, he could be jailed 
for contempt. 

Does a suspect have a right to ap- 
pear before the grand jury? 

Not an absolute right. But he may 
be allowed-and can be compelled— 
to do so. The suspect cannot force a 
grand jury to hear witnesses he wants 
to testify in his behalf. 

Are grand-jury proceedings secret? 

In most cases, yes. Prosecutors and 
members arc not supposed to discuss 
the proceedings outside the jury room. 
A witness may discuss his testimony 
outside the jury room, however, un- 
less restricted by a judge’s order. 

Why this secrecy? 

The aim is to encourage witnesses 
to testify without fear of publicity or 
retaliation and to protect the inde- 
pendence of the grand jury. 

Why has the grand-jury system re- 
cently been criticized? 

Critics charge that grand juries are 
sometimes used by prosecutors to con- 


All this provides “ae j h i i i tigations, to “rub- 
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days and weeks ahead. 


grand. jury is deliberating or voting to intimidate political dissenters. 
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Watergate 


IXON 
CIKS UP 
ECES 


Big changes are taking place—with the Pres- 
ident moving to restore confidence in the 
White House, seeking to rebuild an Adminis- 
tration damaged by the Watergate scandal, 


AS WN 


THE PI 


A sweeping overhaul of the Executive 
Branch of the Government is now under 
way as President Nixon picks up the 
pieces of the Watergate wreckage. 

Some of the President’s closest friends 
and most-trusted advisers have resigned 
or been swept out of office. As May be- 
gan, only a few of their places had yet 
been filled on a permanent basis. More 
shifts were forescen. 

The Watergate scandal itself kept on 
spreading. Almost every day a new de- 
velopment pointed an accus- 
ing finger at some new vic- 
tim. Forecasts were that a 
federal grand jury, when it 
completes its investigation, ° 
will hand down a number of 
criminal indictments—inelud- 
ing the names of several men 
who served at the side of the 
President, 

Some processes of govern- 
ment were slowed as the 
housecleaning removed key 
administrators or shifted them 
ta new Jabs. Moxt heavily af- - 
fected were the White [louse 
itself, which lost top members 
of its staff; the Defense De- 
partment, left temporarily 
without a full-time chief; the 
Justice Department, put un- 
der new management; the 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, with its sccond Acting 
Director in a year; and 
the Environmental ProtAqonove 
Agency, whose administrator 
was shifted to the FBI. 


There were omens of trouble for the 


President in his efforts to win enactment . 


of his legislative program. And the Nixon 
hope of building a “new majority” to 
extend his party’s control of the Govern- 
ment was conceded to have been set 
back. 

In the President’s time of political 
trouble one bright ray shone through for 
him: On May 2, John Connally, a for- 
mer Texas Governor who had served 18 
months in the Nixon Cabinet, switched 


Crockett in ‘‘Washington Star-News'' 
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frora the Democratic to the Republican 
Party. That story begins on page 26. 

The Republican Party which Mr. Con- 
nally joined was riven by dissension. 
Many Republicans, looking to future 
elections, were trying to disassociate 
themselves from the Watergate affair— 
and all who had any connection with it. 

Democrats are seizing on the scandal 
as an opportunity to strengthen their 
hands in their battles with President 
Nixon in Congress and with the Repub- 
licans in the coming elections of 1974 
and 1976. 

All this was in the mind of the Presi- 
dent as he made a big move on April 30. 

Responsibility accepted. In a dra- 
matic appearance on nationwide tele- 
vision, Mr. Nixon denied personal guilt 
in the burglarization and bugging of the 


‘Democratic Party headquarters at the 


Watergate complex fast June. But he 
accepted “full responsibility’—as — the 
boss—for what the appointees did. 

Saying “there can be no whitewash at 
the White House,” he pledged action to 
purge his Administration of the possibili- 
ty for such abuses in the future. The full 
text of the Nixon address begins on 
page 70. 

A purge of the President's official 
family began even before he spoke. 

Among those resigning were If. R. Hal- 
deman, the White Iouse chic of staff, 
and John Elnlichman, the President's 
top adviser on domestic affairs. 
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Chief of Stall, 
‘adviser to the: President. 
“to the President.” 

: : tor al the FBI. 


“. Secretary of Conimerce. 
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White House aides WPRYO VESERE Reeds 
The acceptance of their resignations was 
described by Mr. Nixon as “one of the 
most diffeult decisions of my Prewidens 
cy,” and he praised them as “two of the 
finest public servants” he knew. 

There was no such expression of presi- 
dential unhappiness at the simultaneous 
departure of John W. Dean III, the 
White House legal counsel. It was Mr. 


NIXON Bese uate blar : 


“John D. Thylichman, top. dont 


John, W.- Dean SUL, * oe 


Jeb | Stuart Magrader 

Gordon. Strachan, “general: COUN: 
to the. OS Information Age 
Q Mrs Halder 


‘Gen... ‘loxander 


Army Vice Chief of Stalls. 

Eliot L. Richardsoa, ‘nor 
moving 
from jon > as ne of Dolense, 


Leonard Garnent, aed 


Segal counsel to -the President, YY 
ing from post as: special 


Dean who had been ordered to make the * 
original investigation and report which 
the President uscd as the basis for deny- 
ing for months any involvement by any- 
one on his staff. 

Out, at the same time, went Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst. Although 
not personally linked with the bugging, 
he said he resigned because of his close 
relations with some persons involved. 

To replace Mr. Kleindienst as Attorney 
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General—and to take over the Watergate 
prosecution—Mr, Nixon appointed Elliot 


Richardson. An old friend, Mr. Richard- 
son had already served Mr. Nixon as 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, then as Secretary of Defense. 

President Nixon described Mr. Rich- 
ardson as “a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity” and said: 

“I have given him absolute authority 
to make all decisions bearing upon the 
prosecution of the Watergate case and 
related matters. I have instructed him 
that if he should consider it appropriate, 
he has the authority to name a special 
supervising prosecutor for matters arising 
out of the case.” 

This idea of a special prosecutor, in- 
dependent of the Administration, drew 
strong support in Congress, and Mr. 
Richardson indicated to several Senators 
that he would bring in such a man. 


With the Watergate’s criminal prose-. 


cution placed in new and trusted hands, 
the President tuned to rebuilding the 
shattered command structure of his Ad- 
ininistration for the tasks of governing 
the nation that lie ahead. 

The rebuilding begins. Among Presi- 
dent Nixon’s early moves were these: 

® David Packard was tagged as his 
choice to succeed Mr. Richardson as 
Secretary of Defense. Mr, Packard, a 
California industrialist, was Deputy De- 
fense Secretary 1969 through 1971. 

e Gen. Alexander M. Haig, Jr., was 
brought back to the White House as co- 
ordinator of the President's staff, succeed: 


_ing Mr. [aldeman. 


Gencral [laig’s term of service was 
described as indefinite—perhaps long 
term, Since January, he has been Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Before that, 
he served in the White Ilouse as chief 
deputy to Mr. Nixon’s national-security 
adviser, Ifenry A. Kissinger. 

More than faces are changing at the 


‘White House. Big changes are predicted 


in the way the White House is run. 
The immense power that was concen- 


trated in the hands of Mr. Haldeman is 


—UPI Photo 


General Haig, Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Army, was 
brought back to the White 
House to take the place 
of H.R. Haldeman as chief 
of the President's staff. 
He served earlier as dep- 
uty to  national-security 
adviser Henry Kissinger. 


expected to be decentralized. Until the 
reorganization of the White House is 
completed, Mr. Nixon’s Cabinet officers 
were instructed to work more closely 
with these four assistants: Roy Ash, Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget; Kenneth R. Cole, Jr., Executive 
Director of the Domestic Council; Ste- 
phen B. Bull and David N. Parker, spe- 
cial assistants to the President. 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew is to 
play an- increased role in overseeing op- 
erations of the Domestic Council. The 
responsibility of top-level contact with 
Governors and mayors is also being re- 
stored to the Vice President. 

The “super-cabinet” that Mr. Nixon 
set up a few months ago becomes more 
important now. President Nixon will rely 
heavily on these men who serve both 
as department heads and as counselors 
to the President: Treasury Secretary 
George P, Shultz, Secretary of Health, 


‘Education and Welfare Caspar Wein- 


berger, Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz 
and Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development James T. Lynn. 

The President told his Cabinet that 
the National Security Council, under 
Henry Kissinger, and the legislative-liai- 
son staff, under William Timmons, will 
carry on as before. 

There are to be more mectings of the 
Cabinet in the future than in the past. 
Mr. Nixon will count on Cabinet mem- 
bers for information and advice he used 
to get mainly from White House aides. 

Changes in system? The rigid staff 
system that Mr. Nixon brought to the 
White House may be a thing of the past. 
As one aide said: 

“The staff system is Richard Nixon. 
If it changes, he has to change-and I 
believe he will, I fecl that from now on 
there will be less reliance on the staff, 
more reliance on the presidential coun- 
selors and the Cabinet.” 

A major aim in all these changes, in 
the view of informed insiders, is to 
end what critics have called the “isola- 
tion” of the President—to ensure that he 
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gels more information from more differ- 
ent sources than in the past. 

It is charged that a major rcason why 
Mr. Nixon was so long in moving on the 
Watergate affair was that his close aides 
sercened him away from information mak- 
ing the public rounds that he should 
have received. 

No matter who eventually fills the 
White House vacancics, they are ex- 
pected to be meu with a “more realistic” 
altitude toward Congress than the men 
they succeed. 

Said one close Nixon associate: 

“L think the President realizes that he 
iceds people in those jobs who will have 
1 little more sophistication—a better un- 
lerstanding of Washington and Con- 
tress. The capital is a city of compromise. 
fou just can’t have it your way all the 
ime. Both Ehrlichman and Haldeman, 
Uthough devoted to Nixon, did not have 
in understanding of Washington or 
Songress.” 

Some White House compromises with 
songress are predicted in the weoks 
shead—but not necessarily because of 
Vatergate. “It’s just part of the job of 
loing business in Washington,” as one 
asider put it. From another insider came 
his comment: 

“Nixon cannot afford to let Watergate 
often his stern stand against high 
pending. If we permit weakness to 
evelop because of Watergate in our 
ealings with Congress or with the bu- 
2aucracy or with foreign countries, then 
re have had it. We might just as well 

ack up and go home. All the goals we 
re striving for must be sought just as 
arnestly as before Watergate.” 

A sampling of opinion of congressional 
saders—in both partics—indicates that 
1¢ President's “clout” with lawmakers 
as been diminished by Watergate. Some 
redict he may lose a few close tests he 
‘ould have won. 

Yet, it is suggested, the departure of 
*hite ILouse aides who were never pop- 
ar with lawmakers might open the way 
yan era of better relations, 

On the President’s action to clear up 
© Watergate affair, many members of 
ongress—including, some Republicans— 
el he did not go far enough. 

On President Nixon’s ability to pick 
» the picces and rebuild his Administra- 
om, a widely held view in Congress 
as expressed by one leader in these 
ords: 

“Yes, he can—but he'll have to pay 
ore attention to Congress and he'll have 

be tough, on prosecuting the guilty 

the Watergate case.” 
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INVESTIGATORS TURN ATTENTION TO 
MILLIONS IN SECRET CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


‘XPLOSIVE NEW disclosures on Nixon 

re-election campaign funds are 

widening the scandal erupting from 
the Watcrgate case. 

A rush of sensational developments 
came early in May. 

On May 4, sworn testimony of 
Tiugh W. Sloan, Jr., former treasurer 
of the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President revealed this: 

_ Mr. Sloan said he destroyed the 
original records of between 1 million 
and 2 million dollars in cash con- 
tributions on orders of Maurice Stans, 
former U.S. Secretary of Commerce 


Maurice Stans. His handling of polit- 


ical contributions comes .under fire. 


and finance chicf of the re-clection 
committec, 

The testimony was given in a dep- 
osition taken in connection with a 
suit against the re-clection commit- 
tee by Common Cause, a_public- 
interest lobby. The suit demands an 
airing of campaign contributions made 
before the new federal election Jaw 
took effect last April 7. 

Also on May 4: “The New York 
Times” said that Ilerbert W. Kalm- 
bach, California lawyer who was 


has told Government investigators he 
destroyed all records of canmpaign con- 


tributions he handled before the new 
federal law became operative. 

Investigators are focusing on three 
sets of sccrct funds, according to 
“The Washington Post.” 

Onc—linked directly to the Water- 
gate bugging opcration—was a cash 
hoard said to have been kept in a 
safe in Mr. Stans’s office. It is said to 
have fluctuated from $350,000 to 


* $700,000 or more. 


A second account, reported to have 
contained up to $500,000, was kept 
in a Newport Beach, Calif., bank, 
under Mr. Kalmbach’s name. 

The third fund, “The Post” said, 
amounted to $350,000 kept in a safe 
at the White House, allegedly under 
the jurisdiction of H. R. Haldeman, 
who resigned on April 30 as Mr. Nix- 
on’s chief of staff, This money, the 
newspaper said, was shifted from the 
re-clection ‘committee to the White 
House before April 7. 

The grand jury investigating the 
Watergate case is attempting to de- 
termine whether “hush money” for 
the seven convicted conspirators came 
from the sccret funds, That issue is 
certain to figure importantly in com- 
ing Senate hearings. 

Campaign agent indicted. Onc 
way in which campaign money was 
spent was suggested on May 4 when 
a federal grand jury in Orlando, Fila., 


‘indicted Donald II. Segretti, a paid 


agent of Nixon campaign officials. He 
was charged with being the author 
of fake and scurrilous smear Ictters 
circulated in an attempt to sabotage 
Senator Edmund S. Muskie (Dem.), 
of Maine, in the 1972 Florida presi- 
dential primary. 

A federal grand jury in New York 
is investigating a $200,000 donation 
to the Nixon campaign by Robert 
Vesco, a target of fraud charges 
made by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Mr. Stans and former 
U.S. Attorney General John N. Mitch- 
ell, who resigned as campaign chief 
two weeks after the Watergate break- 
in, are figures in that inquiry. 

On May 2, the Justice Depart- 
ment accused the re-clection commit- 
tec of “failing to make required 
reports on a $200,000 contribution.” 

As the campaign scandal grew, 
ousted White House legal counsel 
John W. Dean III announced pub- 


licly May 4 he had placed Water- 
4agRaddanad1ad i if safe-deposit 


box because he feared his White 
House safe might be burglarized. 


Walergdaie— 


HOW THE LID BLEW OFF 


Almost obscured by the 
White House crisis are the latest 
details of the Watergate story 
itself. Added together, they 
forced the President to act. 


¢ was A seEnies of rapid, dramatic 
I developments that moved President 
Nixon to action in the long-festering 
Watergate scandal, 

For nine months after the break-in at 
Democratic Party headquarters. in Wash- 
ington’s Watergate complex last June 
17, it appeared that the bizarre episode 
might come to a dead end with the con- 
viction of the seven men arrested in the 
bugging plot. 

Indictment and trial had failed to 
break the silence of the defendants. 

What was described as a massive 
probe by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation under the then Acting Director L. 
Patrick Gray III shed no public light on 
whether “higher-ups” were involved. 

All this time, President Nixon—relying, 
he said, on reports from trusted aides— 
continued to absolve publicly members 
of his White House staff. 

The McCord letter. Suddenly, on 
March 23, the lid blew off. 

On that day,- U.S, District Court 
Judge John J. Sirica made public a letter 
to him from convicted Watergate con- 
spirator James W. McCord, Jr. 

The letter charged perjury at the 
trial of the “Watergate Seven,” pressure 
on the defendants to keep silent and 
plead guilty, and involvement of other 
persons. 

From that day forward there were 
sensational developments almost daily. 

But these developments lacked official 
verification, Instead, as reported in “The 
Washington Post,” “The Washington 
Star-News,” “The New York Times” 
and other newspapers, they were based 
on leaks, hearsay, the allegations of 
unidentified “reliable sources,” and other 
material ferreted out by newsmen. 

The news storics told of furious in- 
fighting behind the scenes, 

“To save the Presidency.” It was 
reported that on March 20—a day after 
Mr. McCord wrote his letter to Judge 
Sirica and three days before it was 
made public—White House counsel John 
W. Dean III told the President this: “To 
save the Presidency,” Mr. Dean and the 
Chief Executive’s two top assistants, H. 
R. Haldeman and John D. Ehrlichman, 
would have to tell all they knew about 
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John N. Mitchell says he refused 
to approve plan to bug Democrats. 


H, R. Haldeman resigned as chief 
of President's White House staff. 


Nixon as White House legal counsel. 


the bugging plot and a cover-up, and 
face the consequences. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McCord was being 
questioned in secret session by Senate in- 
vestigators. Word leaked that he named 
Mr. Dean and Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
former deputy manager of the Nixon 
Campaign Committee, as having known 
of the Se conspirac 
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The Watergate complex. Circled area was 
scene of the break-in on June 17, 1972. 


John D. Ehrlichman quit post as the Presi- 
dent’s top assistant for domestic affairs. 


Next, news reports said that Mr. Mc- 
Cord had implicated John N. Mitchell, 
former U.S. Attorney General and cam- 
paign chief. 

Mr. Mitchell, who had resigned as 
campaign director two weeks after the 
break-in, denounced the implication as 
“slanderous.” 

First casualty, More was to be 
heard from Mr. Mitchell later, But first, 
Mr. Gray became a Watergate casualty. 
On April 5, when it became clear that 
because of Senators’ dissatisfaction with 
his role in the bugging investigation he 
could not be confirmed as FBI Director, 
the President, at Mr, Gray's request, 
continued on next news page) 
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withdrew the nomination. But Mr. Gray 
stayed on as Acting Director. 

On April 14, Mr. Mitchell was sum- 
moncd to the White House for a secret 
conference. : 

That week-end, there were other der 
velopments. At a mecting in his “hide- 
away” office in the Executive Office 
Building, Attorney General, Richard G. 
Kleindienst and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Henry Petersen told Mr. Nixon that 

witnesses were changing stories and 
pointing accusing fingers. 

It was this information that led: the 

_ President to announce on April 17 that 
he had learned of “serious charges” and 
that he was personally taking over the 
investigation of possible White House 
involvement—a probe that had been han- 
died from the beginning by Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Nixon did not disclose the nature 
of the information. But news stories on 
April 19 said that Mr. Magruder was 
ready to tell a federal geand jury that 

’ he helped plan the Watergate invasion 
along with Mr. Dean and Mr. Mitchell— 
and that Mr. Mitchell had arranged pay- 
ments to buy the silence of the convicted 
conspirators, 

Mr. Dean issued: a statement declar- 
ing that he refused to be made a “scape- 
goat” in the scandal. Mr. Kleindienst— 
because of “close personal and _profes- 
sional relationships” with persons against 
whom allegations were being made—re- 
moved himself from the Justice Depart- 
ment’s investigation, which was left in 
Mr. Peterson’s hands. On April 30, he 
resigned as Attorney General. 

On April 20, Mr. Mitchell testified be- 
fore the grand jury. He told reporters 
later that early in 1972 he had attended 
three mectings at which bugging the 
Democrats was discussed—one while he 
was still Attorney General—but that he 
had refused to approve the plans. 

Also on that day, nows storios report- 
ed that Mr. Dean was ready to implicate 
Mr, Ilaldoman and Mr. Ehrlichman in a 
cover-up of the scandal. Next day, Mr. 
Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman—who 
have steadfastly maintained their inno- 
cence of any wrongdoing—retained a 
noted Washington trial attorney, John J. 
Wilson. 

Side issues, Throughout the hectic 
course of the Watergate investigations, 
related but unsubstantiated charges of 
improper involvement by campaign offi- 
cials in other activities were headlined, 

For example, “The Washington Post” 
reported on April 24 that a grand jury 


in New York was investigating a $200,- 
000 cash contribution OAD RENAE Har 


paign by Robort Vesco, target of a fraud 
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~Wide World Prot 
Charges by James W. McCord, Jr., 
led to explosive developments. 


investigation by the Sécurities and Ex- : 


change Commission.- 


The newspaper said the grand jury 


was concentrating onthe roles of Mr. 


Mitchell and Maurice Stans, former U. S. - 


Secretary of Commerce, who was finance 
chief of the re-election campaign, 

On April 27, Mr. Gray resigned from 
his FBI post in the wake of published 
reports that, after a White House meet- 
ing with Mr. Ehrlichman and Mr. Dean, 
he had destroyed documents from the 
files of convicted Watergate conspirator 
E. Howard Hunt, Jr. Mr. Gray said 
that, when the documents were dis- 
posed of, he was unaware of their nature. 

The. material allegedly included phony 
State Department cables, fabricated so 
as to link the late President John F. 
Kennedy with the 1963 assassination of 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, as well as documents bearing on 
the Chappaquiddick tragedy involving 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, in which 
a young woman was drowned. 

Another burglary? Still another bi- 
zarre development came at the Pentagon 
Papers trial of Daniel Ellsberg in Los 
Angeles, : 

On April 27, Federal Judge W. Mat- 
thew Byrne, Jr., received a copy of a 
memorandum from Earl J, Silbert, prose- 
cutor in the Watergate caso. The memo 
said Mr. Silbert had information that 
convicted Watergate conspirators E. 
Howard Hunt, Jr., and G. Gordon Liddy 
had burglarized the Los Angeles office 
of Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, 

On May 1, Judge Byrne handed to 
defense attorneys the report of an FBI 
interview with Mr. Ehrlichman, con- 
ducted on April 27. 

The report quoted Mr. Ehrlichman as 
saying he had hired Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Liddy to.investigate the Pentagon Pa- 
pers matter “directly out of the White 
House,” and that part of that inquiry 
was preparation of a “psychological pro- 


learned of the break-in at the psychia- 
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trist’s oflice—which occurred in 1971— 
after it had taken place and that he in- 
structed Mr. Hunt and Mr. Liddy “not 
to do it again.” 

The exodus. Such sidelights distract- 
ed public attention only momentarily 
from the Watergate scandal and its 
still-to-be-answered questions; 4. 

In letters of resignation on ‘April 30, 
Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman af- 
firraed their innocence of wrongdoing 
and expressed confidence’ that they 
would be vindicated. 

As the greatly broadened affair head- 
ed for further grand-jury proceedings 
and televised hearings before a Senate 
investigating committee, the spotlight 
was on Mr. Dean. News stories gave 


.this account of events that put him in 
‘. the role of star witness: 


The 34-year-old lawyer—fired from 
his job as counsel to the President on 


-April 30—was described as having be- 


come convinced wecks ago that he had 
becn misled by his superiors, Mr. Hal- 
deman and Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Dean was said to have gone to 
federal prosecutors to tell his story. 
Within hours, -according to the pub- 
lished accounts, the prosecutors con- 
fronted Mr. Magruder with allegations 
that he had committed perjury in de- 
nying knowledge of the bugging plot, 
and then received from him confirma- 
tion of a series of meetings hatching 
the conspiracy early in 1972. 

From that point, the news stories 
said, the grand-jury probe had a differ- 
ent focus—and:- new information was ac- 
cumulated by the President in his own 
investigation. 

All of this led to the dramatic actions 
announced by Mr. Nixon on April 30. 

But neither the resignations of top 
aides nor the President's televised ad- 
dress on the night of April 30 cleared 
away the Watergate mystery. 

In its editions of May 2, “The New 
York Times” quoted Government inves- 
tigators as saying they have evidence 
that high-ranking officials of the White 
House and the campaign committee con- 
spired to arrange a cover-up dosigned 
to obstruct the investigation. 

Involved, according to “The Times” 
account, weré Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Ehr- 
lichman, Mr, Mitchell, Mr. Dean, Mr. 
Magruder, and Frederick C, Lafiue, ao 
former White House aide. 

The sequence of sensational events: 
has set the stage for further revelations 
through the grand jury, the courts, and 
Senate hearings. 

So far, the scandal has been brought 
before the public mainly through “leaks,” 
information from anonymous “sources” 
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McCORD MEMORANDUM 


_ New York Times News Service 


James W. McCord Jr. 


has charged that he was . 


pressured on two occa- 


__ sions before his trial to say 
that he and his colleagues 


were working on a CIA 
operation at the time of 
their arrest in the Water- 
gate break-in. 


gators made available to 


the New York Times,- 
McCord said that at one . 
point Gerald Alch, his - 
attorney, told him that his ° 
personnel records at CIA , 
could be altered, if need- . 


ed, to show that he had 
been restored to active 
duty 

McCord retired in 1970 
after 19 years of CIA serv- 
ice. 


saying that, James R. 
Schlesinger, the newly 
designated CIA director, 
“could be subpoenaed (to 
testify at the trial) and 
would go along with it.” 


AT NO POINT in the 
document did McCord say 


McCord quoted Alch as : 


who he thought was the 
source of the pressure. But 


he said that, by the time. 
the actual trial began in. 


January, ‘I was complete- 
ly convinced that the 
White House was bchind 
the idea and ploy which 
had been presented, and 
that the White House was 


..turning ruthless, ‘and 
In a memorandum to “" 
federal and Senate investi- ~ 


would do whatever was 
politcally expedient at any 


‘-one particular point in 
_time to accomplish its own 


ends.” : 

McCord said his refusal 
to go along with the plan 
infuriated E. Howard Hunt 
Jr.,-a fellow member of 


the Watergate break-in. 


team who .|had served in 
the CIA for 20 years. 

A CIA spokesman ex- 
pressed surprise at Mc- 
Cord’s memo but said 
there would be no immedi- 
ate comment. 

Alch declared through 
an associate that “it would 
be inappropriate to com- 
ment at this time because 
of his attorney-client 
relationship’’ with Mc- 
Cord. Alch is still repre- 
senting McCord in the 
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By SEYMOUR M. HERSH — 


criminal case stemming 
from the Watergate ar- 
rests. 


HOWEVER, another 
lawyer who was involved 
in the case confirmed that 
there had been serious 
discussions among the 
defendants and their law- 
yers about the possibility 
of contending that the men 
had been participating ina 
CIA mission. The lawyer, 


_who requested anonymity, 


said. 

“The general thought, 
was that the CIA would © 
keep a discreet silence. 
We figured that they 
wouldn't dare come 
forth." 

He added that he “got 
the impression” that the 
Committee for the Re- 
election of the President 
certainly had no objection 
to that kind of a defense.”’ 

In his memorandum, 
which was dated May 4 


- and delivered to the inves- 


tigators Monday, McCord 
noted: . in 
“There had been indica- 
tions as darly as July”’ 
that the CRP was claiming 
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. that the Watergate opera- 


tion “was a CIA opera- 
.tion,’” 

McCord quoted Hunt’s 
wife, Dorothy, who report- 
edly handled money for 


the Watergate defendants 


after their arrests, as hav- 
ing said that 


be under investigation by 
the grand jury in connec- 
tion with any coverup of 
Watergate, was unavaila- 
ble for comment. 


MCCORD further quoted — 


Hunt as Saying on more 
than one occasion before 
the trial that he (Hunt) 
had information in his pos- 
session that ‘‘would be suf- 
ficient to impeach the 
President.” 

McCord went on to quote 
Mrs. Hunt (who died last’ 
winter in a plane crash) as 


having said that her hus- - 


band had delivered a bit- 
ter letter to Kenneth W.- 
Parkinson, another Re. 


Paul LL.” 
O’Brien, a CRP attorney, © 
had first told her that the’. 
break-in at the Democrat. , . 
ic National Committee was 

’a CIA operation. : 

O'Brien, who is known to 


publican lawyer, in which: 


Hunt had threatencd “to : 
blow the White House out: : 


of the water.” The threat .. 


was apparently made be- 
cause Hunt was not receiv- 


ing enough payoff money |. 
in the. 
‘months after his arrest, ' 


from the CRP 


other sources have said. 


Parkinson, who is also a! 
“target of the current grand 


jury investigation to deter- ! 


. Mine whether there was | 
-any obstruction of justice © 


after the break-in, denicd ° 
any knowledge of a plan to © 
describe the bugging as a 


CIA operation. 


In his -mMemorandum, . 


McCord said that he had . 


become corivinced that : 


high-level White House of- | 
. ficials were trying to get. 


control over CIA intelli- 


sence assessments and : 


estimates, “in order to 
make them conform to 
‘White House policy.’”” 

- McCord said that he had 
become convinced that the 
White House dismissed 


_ Richard Helms as CIA 


director last fall “in order 
trol.’? Another Purpose, 
the memo said, was ‘‘to 
lay the foundation for 


gate opcration had been a 


CIA operation,’ and that 
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, to put its own man in con- : 


“claiming that the Water- ° 


$ 
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_ Watergate 
At a Glance 


Telephones used by reporters for at least — 
three newspapers were bugged by the Nixon 
administration over a two- year period begin- 
ning in 1969, sources have reported. Page A-4. 


Former White House aide John W. Dean 
III has complained that “national securit y” 
arguments were being used to tr y to stop him 
from giving full testimony on the Watergate 
case. However, former White House pide 
Charles W. Colson has said Dean himself used 
that argument to prevent disclosures to the 
FBI about a Watergate-related incident. Page 
-E-19. 


Att y. Gen.-designate Elliot L. Richardson, 
testif ying at his nomination hearings, left in 
doubt the powers he will grant to a special 
prosecutor. Page A-16. 


Chairman Sam Ervin of the Senate’s Wa- 
tergate committee has defended his panel’s 
plans to go ahead with its public hearings. 
Page A-4. 


The FBI has admitted wiretapping the 
suburban Mar yland home telephone of a man 
who had just left a sensitive post with the Na- 

_ tional Securit y Council. Page A-2. 


President Nixon chose William E. Colby 
as the new director of the Central Intelligence 
Agenc y. The move restored leadership of the 
CIA to one of the group of professionals who 
have dominated the agency since its begin: 
ning in 1947. Page E-19. 


_\ Former Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell be- 
came the second man in U.S. history to be 

_ charged with a crime after being the nation’s 
top law-keeper. But troubles came to him in 
politics during the first Nixon administration 
with the ITT case, and grew from there. See 
Page E-19. ; , 
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HWAYESTIGATIONS. COVER STORY 


Defying Nbwn's:Reach for Rewer 


HE jowls jiggled. The eyebrows 

rolled up and dewn in waves. The 
forehead seemed seized by spasms. Yet 
the lips continuously courted a smile, 
suggesting an inner bemusement. The 
words tumbled out disarmingly, soft- 
ened by the gentle Southern tones and 
the folksy idiom. But they conveyed a 
_sense of moral outrage. 

“Divine right went out with the 
American Revolution and doesn’t be- 
long to White House aides,” the speak- 
er said. “What meat do they eat that 
makes them grow so great? I am not 
willing to elevate them to a position 
above the great mass of the American 
people. I don’t think we have any such 
thing as royalty or nobility that exempts 
them. I’m not going to let anybody come 
down at night like Nicodemus* and 


“According to the Gospel of John, Nicodemus, a 
Pharisee, came to Jesus at night and asked him 
about his teachings and his divinity. 
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whisper something in my ear that 


no one else can hear. That is not 
Executive privilege. It is Executive 
poppycock.” : 

With those words, typically skitter- 
ing from Shakespeare to the Bible, 
Nerth Carolina’s Democratic Senator 
Sam J. Ervin Jr. was stepping up the rap- 


idly accelerating tempo.in a showdown 


over secrecy between the U.S. Senate 
and President Nixon. If the President 
will not allow his aides to testify pub- 
licly and under oath before the Select 


Senate Committee on Presidential . 


Campaign Activities, Ervin vows, he 
will seek to have them arrested. 
That threat is not an idle one. Er- 


vin, 76, is chairman of the select com- 


mittee that is investigating attempts to 
interfere with last year’s presidential 


campaign. That includes the break-in. ‘x 


and wiretapping of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters in Washing- 


’ ton’s Watergate complex last June. In 


defying Sam Ervin on this matter, the 
President is in collision with the most 
formidable Senator that this proud body 
could choose to lead its cause, Charm- 
ing yet fearless, Ervin is the Senate’s 
foremost authority on the Constitution, 
a former state supreme court justice and 
one of the few legislators who prefer 
the hard work of personal research in 
quiet libraries to the hurly-burly of 
cloakroom arm-twisting. He has, in a 
sense, spent much of his career prepar- 
ing for precisely this kind of fight. 

The Ervin committee, which has 
full subpoena powers, also has solid le- 
gal grounds for contending that White 
House officials cannot spurn any such 
subpoenas. Since he hopes to begin tele- 
vised hearings in about two weeks, the 
issue is reaching a climax. It could eas- 
ily lead to the most fascinating Capitol 
Hilt TV drama since the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings of 1954. 

Mess. The stakes go far beyond 
whatever may be discovered about Wa- 
tergate. Already, the adverse implica- 
tions of that affair have undermined the 
credibility of Richard Nixon as a lead- 
er devoted to rigid standards of old- 


fashioned morality, to a stern and equal. 


application of law, to an open and ac- 
countable Administration. Until the 
Watergate mess is cleared up, Nixon’s 
closest political and official associates 
—and the President himself—will be 
operating under the handicap of a wide- 
spread and bipartisan suspicion that 
they have something sinister to hide. | 
Serious charges have been made in 
testimony before Senate committees 
and a grand jury in Washington, in 
statements by FBI agents and convicted 
Watergate conspirators, and in press re- 
ports that have not been effectively re- 
butted. Officials of the President’s re- 


SENATOR ERVIN 
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cash from secret donors, including one 


‘who is under investigation for violating 


federal laws. They failed to keep the 
complete financial records required by 
law. The President's personal lawyer ad- 
mitted paying a political saboteur, and 
his official lawyer recommended the hir- 
ing of one of the Watergate conspir- 
ators. The FBI was used to gather cam- 
paign information, and cooperated 
chummily with White House officials 
whom it should have been investigating, 

Last week the Watergate affair 
claimed its highest-level casualty so far. 
Nixon reluctantly complied with the re- 
quest by L. Patrick Gray III that his 
name be withdrawn from Senate con- 
sideration as permanent director of the 
FBI (see following story page 16). 

Ervin’s dramatic drive to clarify all 
the murky mysteries surrounding Wa- 
tergate is part of an even broader clash 
between two branches of Government. 
The White House and the Congress are 
locked in a struggle that goes to the very 
foundations of the Constitution. On a 
wide variety of fronts, Ervin is leading 
the challenge to the Executive Branch’s 
expansion of power. 

Beyond being the chicf Watergate 
prober, Ervin is a key member of a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee set up to in- 
vestigate the President's excessive use 
of Executive privilege. The subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Maine’s Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie, will begin hearings this 
week. Ervin is also chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Judiciary Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, which is trying 
to block Administration-supported at- 
tempts to force newsmen to reveal their 
confidential sources in judicial proceed- 
ings. He has proposed a “press shield” 
law that would protect newsmen who 
are subpoenaed at federal and state lev- 
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or unpublished information, unless 
they had witnessed a crime or had per- 
sonally received a confession. Ervin had 
modified his bill several times on the 
basis of testimony before his committee 
—an example of how open he is to rea- 
soned arguments by witnesses. 

In addition, Ervin is chairman of 
two Senate bodies—the Government 
Operations Committee and the Judicia- 
ry Subcommittee on the Separation of 
Powers—that are trying to prevent the 


President from impounding funds. Nix- 


on is claiming the right to withhold 
funds that have been voted by Congress 
and thus in effect to determihe Gov- 
ernment priorities regardless of the ex- 
press wish of congressional lawmakers. 
Last week Ervin introduced an amend- 
ment to an unrelated bill that would 
oblige the President to seek congressio- 
nal approval before impounding any 
funds. The amendment passed, 70 to 24. 

If the amendment is enacted, Nix- 
on will veto it. The difficulty of over- 
riding such a veto was convincingly 
demonstrated last weck when Scnators 
failed by four votes to muster the two- 
thirds vote necessary to overcome Nix- 
on’s veto of a $2.6 billion program to 
rehabilitate handicapped persons: the 
first such spending clash of the new con- 
gressional term. 

Why, so late in his career, has the 
Senate turned to Sam Ervin to carry its 
banner in so many battles? Reports 
TIME’s congressional correspondent 
Neil MacNeil: “Sam Ervin has been 


called ‘the last of the founding fathers’: 


—and in a way it is true. For more than 
a dozen years, he has chaired hearin 

after hearing on c 
and the erosion of the separation of 
powers. Those hearings were condu ted 
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last taken alarm. It has decided that it 
needs a constitutionalist—a man of 
great legal knowledge and judicial tem- 
perament—and in discovering that fact, 
it has discovered Sam Ervin.” 

Ervin is no brashly partisan Dem- 
ocrat secking publicity by challenging 
the Republican President. Basically a 
shy if mirthful man, he has spent 19 
years in the Senate without attracting 
much national attention. His press con- 
ference last week was only the third one 
that he has called in all of those years. 
In many ways, despite his party affili- 
ation, he is Nixon's kind of Senator. He 
is probably even more tightfisted and fis- 
cally conservative than the President. 
In interpreting the Constitution, he ful- 
ly meets Nixon's standard of a “strict 
constructionist.” Nixon recently called 
him “a great constitutional lawyer.” No 
one is more eager than Ervin tq go along 
with a central theme of Nixon’s second 
inaugural address: “We have lived too 
long with the consequences of attempt- 
ing to gather all power and responsi- 
bility in Washington.” 

It is precisely because he feels that 
his beloved Constitution is being tram- 
pled upon by the President in an un- 


_ precedented power grab that Ervin is 
leading the effort in Congress to regain - 
its rights. He considers the Nixon Ad- : 


ministration “the most oppressive” that 
he has known, not only in its arrogance 
toward Congress but in its snooping on 
individuals, its extension of police pow- 
ers and its harassing of newsmen. Ervin 
sees all such activity as violating the 
Constitution, which he calls “the finest 
thing to come out of the mind of man.” 
Thirst. Throughout Ervin’s long ca- 
reer he has distrusted what he calls “the’ 
insatiable thirst for power of well-mean- 
ing men.” As he sees it, “the Consti- 
tution was made to guard the people 
against the dangers of good intentions. 
There are mén of all ages who mean to 
govern. They promise to be good mas- 
ters, but they mean to be masters. The 
Constitution was written primarily to 
keep the Government from being mas- 
ters of the American people.” 
Self-effacing and good-natured, al- 
though never a backslapper, Ervin was 
chosen by Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield to head the select committee 
because, Mansfield explained: “Sam is 
the only man we could have picked on 
either side who would have the respect 
of the Senate as a whole.” Moreover, 
Ervin does not now have—and never 
has had—higher political ambitions. It 
is ironic that liberals, in particular, see 
Ervin as a heroic figure. Not too many 
years ago they were gnashing their teeth 
at his skillful, legal arguments against 
civil rights laws. 
- Now Ervin has the broad support 
of not only the Senate’s Democratic lib- 
20308 /DdrndabaitreanteetyQ0 
tives and many Republicans. Nixon’s se: 
retiye handling of thé Watergate athatr 
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and want the real culprits exposed. Also, 
many Congressmen disdain such inti- 
mate Nixon aides as John Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman and their assistants, 
who are often regarded by veteran pol- 
iticians as arrogant, inexperienced and 
selfishly protective of the President. 
Noting that some members of the White 
House staff seem to be enmeshed in the 
Watergate affair, one Republican Sen- 
ator said sarcastically: “It couldn’t hap- 
pen to a better bunch of guys.” 

In addition, Senators of both par- 
ties almost unanimously dispute Nix- 
on’s claim that Executive privilege pro- 
tects his staff against congressional 
inquiry. That idea, unmentioned in the 
Constitution, rests on the doctrine of the 
separation of powers between the 
branches of Government. The thinking 
is that Congress cannot intrude upon 
the decision-making process of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and thus cannot demand 
to know the private advice that the Pres- 
ident gets from his staff. Indeed, Pres- 
idents have traditionally demanded and 
been granted this privilege. 

In his Watergate investigation, Sam 
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in turmoil over what to do about the 
rampaging anti-Communist antics ~f 


tent in his limited view of federal au- 
thority. Some of his scholarly critics 


committee hearings, he has attacked the 
eempilation by various Government 


and the Supreme OARTE Wiis TOBE EE OLSEN CaS RO Ee ae or rie has 


sion ordering the desegregation of pub- 


.lic schools. Ervin soon became em- 


broiled in both battles. 

Senator after Senator timidly turned 
down the thankless task of serving on 
the committee that would consider 
whether McCarthy should be censured. 
Lyndon Johnson, then minority leader, 


turned to Ervin because of his back- . 


ground as a judge. Ervin served on the 
committee and wholeheartedly advo- 
‘cated censure after hearing the evi- 
dence. His first major speech on the Sen- 
ate floor denounced McCarthy for his 
“fantastic and foul accusations.” Ervin 


declared that McCarthy should be ex- 
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provides for due process and equal 
treatment under the law. Ervin now 
concedes that, under the 14th Amend- , 
ment, a constitutional case can be made . 
for dismantling dual school systems, but 
he still insists that it provides no power 
to compel schools to integrate. 

In pursuing his independent course 
in the Senate, Ervin has deplored wire- 
tapping by federal authorities but has 
shown little .concern about it at state 
and local levels. He drew the wrath of 
Women’s Liberationists by fighting the 
women’s rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution, terming it the “unisex amend- 
ment” and contending that it would de- 
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pelled because he was afflicted with ei- 
ther “moral incapacity” or “mental in- 
capacity.” After the Senate censured 
McCarthy, L.B.J. told Ervin: “You 
showed that you don’t scare easily.” 
Nor did Ervin shy from carrying the 
banner of Southern states against school 
integration, expanded voting rights and 
Opening public accommodations to 
blacks. His arguments were based on a 
higher intellectual plane than those of 
most Southern Senators, but this seemed 
a blind spot in his general devotion to in- 
dividual rights. He held that the Su- 
preme Court should never have taken 
up the Brown case, that it was legis- 
lating rather than interpreting. He could 
never sce how federal law could force 
the owner of a hamburger stand to serve 
everyone, on the assumption that the 
seller was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In Ervin’s view, busing white 
children from neighborhood schools de- 
prives them of their rights in the vague 
hope of helping blacks. Ervin contended 
that the Government has no power to 


prive women of such present legal 
benefits as exemption from the draft. 
and freedom from prosecution for non- 
support of children. Despite his church- 
going constituency, he has fought at- 
tempts to permit prayer in public 
schools. The Constitution, he insists, has 
wisely erected a wall between church 
and state. 

With little fanfare, Ervin has used 
his chairmanships to advance individual 
liberties. He inspired the revised Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, claim- 
ing that servicemen were subject to ar- 
bitrary discipline rather than justice. He 
pushed through a bill preventing any In- 
dian tribal council from depriving an 
Indian of his constitutional rights. Er- 
vin led a reform of the bail system, giv- 
ing judges the power to release suspects 
too poor to pay bail but likely to ap- 
pear for trial. He secured passage of a 
bill limiting the use of lie-detector tests 
in screening federal employecs. 

Ervin has exposed the widespread 
surveillance of antiwar groups, black 


denounced the Nixon Administration's 
crime bill for Washington, D.C., which 
permits jailing people who are consid- 
ered dangerous but have not been con- 
victed of any crime, as “a blueprint for 
a police state.” ; 

Despite his blunt language when 
aroused, Ervin is a compassionate man 
who has conducted his many committee 
hearings with courtesy and respect for 
witnesses. The transcripts are replete 
with phrases like “I am very much im- 
pressed by your statement” or “I want 
to congratulate you on the very lucid 
manner in which you stated your 
views.” That is partly why Ervin seems 
to be the ideal Senator to hold those po- 
tentially volatile hearings on the many 
ramifications of Watergate. 

That reputation for fairness was tar- 


_nished two weeks ago, when Ervin was 


called away to attend the funeral of his 
youngest brother. In his absence, the in- 
vestigation almost got out of hand. One 
of the convicted Watergate wiretappers, 
James W. McCord Jr., began making 
sensational allegations of White House 
involvement. He talked to the commit- 
tee’s staff investigator, Samuel Dash, 48, 
and to the committee itself. Dash, try- 
ing to apply pressure on the six other 
convicted conspirators to also talk, un- 
wisely called a press conference to re- 
veal that McCord had “promised to tell 
everything he knows.” 

Leaks. There were widespread 
leaks to newsmen about McCord’s 
charges—all of which seemed to be 
based on hearsay and were so far unsub- 
stantiated. One committee member, 
Connecticut Republican Lowell P. 
Weicker Jr., publicly demanded the res- 
ignation of Haldeman, the President’s 
chief of staff. Weicker claimed that Hal- 
deman “probably” knew about an oper- 
ation of political sabotage against the 
Democrats that was far broader than 
the Watergate eavesdropping. 

The resulting news stories gave 
Presidential Press Secretary Ziegler a 
choice opportunity last week to accuse 
the Ervin committee of “irresponsible 
leaks of tidal-wave proportions.” Add- 
ed Ziegler: “I would encourage the 
chairman to get his own disorganized 
house in order so that the investigation 
can go forward in a proper atmosphere 
of traditional fairness and due process.” 

Ervin, returning to Washington, 
moved to do just that. He protested that 
the feaks were coming not from his 
committee but from McCord’s lawyers. 
Nevertheless, with the support of the 
committee’s ranking Republican, Ten- 
nessee’s Howard H. Baker Jr.,* Ervin 
ordered the committee not to hold any 
more closed-door hearings. Prospective 
witnesses would talk only privately to 


*Besides Ervin, Baker and Weicker, the select 
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and more eager still to have his disclo- 
sures get out. Some of them have, since 
he first broke the silence a fortnight ago 
and started talking to the Ervin commit- 
tee in secret session; various leaks from 
his closed-door testimony had him impli- 
cating Mitchell, Dean and deputy cam- 
paign director Jeb Stuart Magruder and 
vaguely mentioning Haldeman, That most 
of this was second-hand information— 
based, so McCord said, on what Liddy 
had told him—did not diminish the em- 
barrassment it caused the Republicans, 
and some of the pain was evident in his 
further appearances last week. He was 
questioned for several hours in a civil 
suit stemming from the Watergate break- 
in and was portrayed by a GOP lawyer 
afterward as “a highly nervous, upset, 
emotionally disturbed man.” He seemed 
cool cnough going before the Watergate 
grand jury under a grant of immunity 
next day, but one source said the early 
questioning scemcd mainly aimed at dis- 
erediting what McCord had bcen telling 
everybody else as hearsay. 

Bug Central: McCord may tell a fuller 
story when and if his press conference 
comes off. Newsweex learned that he 
was prepared to say that he had been 
told that Mitchell cleared the general 
outline of Liddy’s intelligence opcration 
and approved its $300,000 budget. Mc- 
Cord’s story, according to NEwSswEEk’s 
source, is that Liddy and co-conspirator 
E. Howard Hunt recruited him for their 
team in part precisely by dropping 
Mitchell’s name. His assignments, NEws- 
WEEK’S source quoted him as saying, 
were to bug three Democratic nerve cen- 
ters: the Watergate headquarters, ac- 
complished on Memorial Day 1972; 
George McGovern’s headquarters, where 
three attempts failed; and party offices 
in Miami Beach’s Fontainebleau Hotel 
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. leaks had reached “ 


during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion—a mission aborted by the Watergate 
bust on June 17. 

McCord, according to NEWSWEEK’s 
source, is prepared to say he was told 
that the ill-starred Watergate raid was 
undertaken for Mitchell—that some docu- 
ments the raiders had photographed on 
Memorial Day had piqued Mitchell’s in- 
terest and that he wanted more. (Mitch- 
ell has repeatedly denied any involve- 
ment.) McCord insists he doesn’t know 
what was in the papers; electronics, not 
photography, was his specialty. But he 
was sure that somebody up there was 
profiting by his own labors: his daily 
wiretap logs were condensed and _ re- 
typed by a secretary at Liddy’s orders. 
(“Would you do that,” NEwswEEk’s 
source asked, “unless you were sending 
them on to higher-ups?”) And, by Mc- 
Cord’s account, somebody up there was 
likewise interested in keeping the Water- 
gate raiders quiet: he may, NEWSWEEK 
learned, name a prominent Republican 
lawyer as the source of money used to 
induce members of the Watergate gang 
to remain silent. 

The prospect of a free-for-all McCord 
press conference was something less than 
happy for the Ervin committee. He 
would, for one thing, compromise his 
worth as the committee’s big-bang, lead- 
off witness; he might, for another, only 
further detract from the aura of cool 
judicial process the inquiry will need to 
sustain its own credibility, That aura’ has 
been wanting thus far, and the result last 
week was to lay the committee investi- 
gation wide’ open to Administration 
counterattack. Presidential press secre- 
tary Ron Ziegler complained that the 

tidalewave propor- 

tions” and admonished Ervin to “get his 

own disorganized house in order so that 

the investigation can go forward in a 

proper atmosphere of traditional fair- 
ness and due process.” . 

Senator Ervin was quick to pick up the 


that promises to make his hearings the 
most faseinating Hew; TV seriés of thé wp- 
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the press, eyebrows dancing in practiced 
delight, and waved a bound volume of 
his 1971 hearings on the separation of 
governmental powers—“635 pages, small 
type.” “There is not a syllable in there 
that lets the President claim this all- 
encompassing immunity of exccutive 
aides,” Ervin declared. “That’s not exec- 
utive privilege, that’s executive poppy- 
cock ... The divine right of rulers per- 
ished in America with the Revolution.” 

Restraint: On the matter of the leaks, 
Ervin was publicly regretful—“About all I 
can do is pray the good Lord to give some 
people the powers of restraint”—and pri- 
vately determined to plug them up. The 
committee sustained its worst embarrass- 
ment yet with the publication of several 
ill-documented stories that McCord had 
directly implicated Haldeman—an over- 
statement compounded when one of the 
committee’s own members, Connecticut 
Republican Lowell Weicker, demanded 
that Haldeman quit. Ervin and the com- 
mittee’s senior Republican, Howard Baker — 
of Tennessee, felt impelled to put out a 
chagrined joint statement that they had 
no such evidence thus far, and Weicker 
subsequently agreed. Still, the damage 
was done, and Ervin and Baker decreed 
that hereafter any “secret” questioning 
will be done for discretion’s sake by the 
committee’s senior staff—not by the full 
committee. 

The Administration was not likely to be 
appeased by the committee’s access of 
good investigative manners, nor did it 


- relent during the week from its basic 


position that White House people will not 
testify in formal session. But the fall of 
L. Patrick Gray—a debacle the President 
might conceivably have spared himself 
by producing Dean as a witness for the 
defense—remained as an object lesson. 
Haldeman’s visit to an informal caucus of 
Hill Republicans late in March was a ges- 
ture of sorts—a token as against a formal 
appearance on camera and under oath, 
but a small act of diplomacy neverthe- 
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the staff investigators until public hear- 
ings begin. And the chairman ordered 
the start of those hearings moved up so 
that they would begin after the Easter 
recess, which ends April 25. 

Ervin and Baker took an even 
stronger step, indirectly criticizing 
Weicker. They issued a short press re- 
lease stating: “In the interests of fair- Se, Sa ees ge 
ness and justice, the committee wishes  presipENTIAL COUNSEL JOHN DEAN IN HIS OFFICE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
to state publicly that it has received no 
evidence of any nature linking Mr. Hal- who was involved? If so, why does he 
deman with any illegal activities in con- _ not reveal all and spare himself the po- 
nection with the presidential campaign tential embarrassment of having the 
of 1972.” The chastised Weicker, ad- Ervin committee do so? 
mitting “I know when I've been zinged,” Those questions go, of course, to the 
said he had no such evidence against heart of just how much Nixon can be 
Haldeman—but indicated that he still hurt by the whole sordid affair. A sur- 
thought Haldeman ought to quit be- vey conducted for the Wall Street Jour- 
cause “he is chief of staff—and I hold nal by a Princeton, N.J., polling firm 
him responsible for what happened.” disclosed last week that Watergate is 

Watchdog. The Ervin orders to arousing widespread concern and is se- 
hurry up the start of the hearings riously damaging the President and his 
seemed necessary to keep rumors from party. Clearly, Nixon and his staff are 
running wild, but it shortened the time going to have to face up to the con- 
for careful staff investigation into the sequences of Watergate and the man- 
exceedingly complex and clouded af- ner in which the President’s re-election 
fair. A priority aim of the committee | campaign was conducted. It is not 
would seem to be to unravel the tan- enough to issue indignant denials and 
gled role played by White House Coun- then claim that aides can discuss the 
sel Dean. He had insisted on sitting in| matter only in secret or behind the 
on FBI interviews with White House per- __ closed doors of grand jury rooms. 
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sonnel, and had asked for all FBI reports, Ervin is not going to stand for that 
but more as a White House watchdog, kind of evasion. For him, the Water- 
it seemed, than in a search for truth, gate investigation is a matter not just convicTeD WIRETAPPER McCORD 


Dean’s role seems pivotal, and the of high politics or powerful personal- 
Ervin committee may havea tough time _ ities but also of the most profound con- conclude, after a fair hearing, that Nix- 
finding out just what it was. Last week ._ stitutional principles. In a far different. on’s top aides did not behave illegally 
Press Secretary Ziegler refused to re- context (a criminal case in which Ervin _ or unethically in last fall’s presidential 
spond to a series of questions that TIME _as a state supreme court justice argued campaign. If so, they have nothing to 
put to him about both Dean and the to free a convicted man), he stated his fear from his committee. But if they 
President. Assuming that Nixon had no first concern. “What may be the ulti- are not clean, they can expect no for- 
advance knowledge of the Watergate mate fate of the prisoner is of relative-  giveness for sins against the spirit of 
wiretapping, what did the President do ly minor importance in the sum of the Constitution from this persistent 
when he heard about it? Did he sum- things,” he wrote. “His role on life’s. libertarian, who declares that “open and 
mon his top aides and ask them about - stage, like ours, soon ends. But what full disclosure of the governing pro- 
it? If not, why not? Did he rely entirely happens to the law is of the gravest mo-. cess is essential to the operation of a 


on Dean to Swear Ab White edt in T. PBS of the past, vig- 
vestigation? What APRSGNE eg hReeey TROPISM TAA) Hoaheragi20 Ob agne Fhe Part about 
Was the President satisfied with what- ee more desirable than that of hurry- — the future, *Seristor Sam Ervin warns: 
ever Deati told him, or did he question ing a sitiz gle sinner to what may be his “Throughout history. filers have iti- 
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Wally McNamee—Newsw a 7 


Patrick Gray: ‘Ile read the tea leaves’ 


‘Well, some of us can walk on Watergate 
and some others can’t... pity...’ 


Haynie—Loulsville Courler-Journal 


Watergate Drags Pat Gray Under 


he proliferating Watergate scandal has 
T cast the Nixon Administration in 
shadow for nearly a year, and last week 
it claimed its first acknowledged victim. 
In a terse, ten-minute telephone call to 
San Clemente, L. Patrick Gray III asked 
the President to withdraw his nomina- 
tion for director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. His packing-in after elev- 
cn months as acting director had been 
expected for weeks, and the President, 
to whom he had become an increasing 
embarrassment, accepted it with regret 
but no apparent argument. “Gray read 
the tea leaves,” said one Republican sen- 
ator when the word got out—and what 
the tea leaves told him was that his stew- 
ardship of the FBI’s Watergate investi- 
gation had finally been his ruin. 

Ilis fall came in the midst of a flurry 
of name-naming in the Watergate case, 
and while he was the first Administration 
higher-up to go as a direct result, few 
expected that he would be the last. 
G. Gordon Liddy, the ringleader of the 
original break-in at Demogratic natig 1 
headquarters last June, PEGE Hite 
stiff-lipped silence even in the face of an 
extra jail sentence for contempt. But his 
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bugsmith James W. McCord, was threat- 
ening to go public this week or next with 
a tell-all press conference. The results, 
one source told Newsweex’s Stephan 
Lesher, could be explosive: McCord was 
prepared to say he was told that former 
Attorney General John Mitchell himself 
ordered the celebrated June 17 Water- 
gate raid. ‘ 

McCord’s meet-the-press plan only un- 
derscored the circus atmosphere in which 
the scandal has Jately become enveloped 
—a swirl of fact, leak and innuendo 
aggravated by the Administration’s own 
reluctance to submit to impartial inquiry. 


There were some. modest signs of give - 


last week when word got out that White 
House chief of staff H.R. (Bob) Haldeman 
had visited Capitol Hill and told a group 
of Republicans that he had indeed initi- 
ated a_ political intelligence-gathering 
operation during the 1972 campaign— 
none of it, mind you, illegal, But the 
Nixonians remained at cross purposes 
with Sen. Sam Ervin’s select Watergate 


embarrassed 
CODY Chis -a 


ainfull 


mittee was itself 
tks: tu 


tes, kk codenk guek. 


headlines and drove Ervin to stringent 
measures to stem the hemorrhage. 

It was too late to salvage Pat Gray. 
His withdrawal closely followed a hasti- 
ly convened secret meeting of the Sen- 


_ ate Judiciary Committee, called to “dis- 


pose of” Gray’s nomination at last after 
six weeks of hearings. Confirming him 
was no longer among the live possibil- 
ities. The opposition proposed killing his 
nomination by postponing action indefin- 
itely; Gray's friends, in retreat, sought 
desperately to save him by tabling the 
whole question till the Ervin hearings 
run their course perhaps six months from 
now. Neither choice was tolerable to a 
man as dedicated to the bureau as Gray . 
—“The FBI,” he said, “is entitled to 
permanent leadership at the earliest 
possible time’—and it was quickly clear 
to him that he had been handed the re- 
volver. His call to San Clemente fol- 
lowed; the President shortly thereafter 
put out a statement praising Gray, term- 
ing the criticism of his conduct “unfair”— 
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- dential staffers to testify. And the com- 


In the end, it was Watergate that 


dragged Gray under. He provided other 
tetpets fac fis erities-—- his eoantenaerstal 


tnt Speer rie durin ihe Mresidential 
campaign. But he probably would have 
survived on his winning candor and } 


‘new-broom reforms had\ppreveéebk G6-RelmasevZAd 


the Democratic headquarters burglary 
that fell on his watch barely one and a 
half months after he succeeded J. Edgar 
Hoover. He had, as it developed, been 
extraordinarily deferential to the Presi- 
dent and his men during the inquiry— 
had taken them at their unchecked word 
and had repeatedly sent raw Watergate 
data around to Presidential counsel John 
Dean III, the man who had recommend- 
ed Gordon Liddy to the Committee for 
the Re-election of the President. 

Gray talked about this with a chatty, 
slangy candor that won him friends ex- 
cept where it counted, in the Senate 
(where he came off as the President’s 
too-obedient servant) and in the Admin- 
istration (which tried with only partial 
success to shut him up). Pro-forma en- 
dorsements kept emanating from the 
White House, but the President criticized 
Gray for offering the bureau’s raw files 
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_ THE LAUGH-IN 
AT WATERGATE 


pMierovisation and a certain quickness 
in the toes—that’s the key to the 
real-estate game. A real-estate man 
with all his synapses humming can 
sell houses at the end of an airport 
runway, peddle office space to no- 
madic shepherds or make an irresisti- 
ble resort package out of an aban- 
doned coal mine. But even by these 
standards, something special was 
afoot in Washington last week, where 
the managers of the Watergate com- 
plex, site of the decade’s most no- 
torious burglary, were cheerfully ad- 
vertising the scandal in every way 
they could~and joking themselves 
right into a business boomlet, 

Last June’s raid, said Lee Elsen, 
vice president for sales for Watergate 
Improvements, Inc., “has made the 
name of Watergate world-renowned. 
If anything, it has accelerated our 
sales and rentals.” By way of aug- 
menting this innate appeal, Elsen ran 
ads in four Washington and New York 
newspapers, picturing a giant lady- 
bug next to the message: “Don’t be 
bugged with the commonplace ... 
Locate your offices at the Watergate 
in Washington.” The prime space 


available, as the ads unflinchingly. 


pointed out, is the sixth floor of the 
office building, which is even now be- 
ing vacated by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee for smaller (and 
possibly safer) quarters elsewhere. 
The ladybug ads, said Elsen, brought 
five inquiries in the first few days. 
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by retusing ty tet Deu or sity HiheF 
ite House staffer. testify and in the 
end eveuteas 
Grapevine Intelligence: The question 
was whom Mr. Nixon would name in- 


stead. Speculation centered at first on 


Assistant Attorney General Henry E. Pe- 
tersen, head of the Justice Department’s 
criminal division, but Petersen was com- 
promised by his association with the Wa- 
tergate inquiry. Others on the list are 
William Sullivan, a former assistant FBI 
director who now heads a. Justice De- 
pent intelligence unit; Myles Am- 
rose, another Justice expert on drugs, 
and U.S. Judge W. Matthew Byrne Jr. 
of Los Angeles, who is now presiding 
over the Pentagon papers trial. Gray 
may be left with his Connecticut law 
practice and, perhaps, a nomination to 
the U.S, Court of Appeals. “Forthright- 
ness, as much as the Watergate, cost me 
the job,” he said, “but if I had to do it 
again I'd handle things the same way.” 
Forthrightness, albeit somewhat be- 


Wally McNamee—Newsweek 


The laugh-in at the Watergate ex- 
tends to the lobby of the Watergate 
Hotel—one of five buildings in the 
$78 million complex of apartments, 
offices, stores and hotel—where news- 
stand proprietor Sidney Kress hands 
out a leggy black plastic creature, 
dubbed “Watergate bug,” with every 
purchase. “At first people were so ap- 

‘prehensive they were in a state of 
shock,” Kress said. “We thought we'd 
give ’em a laugh.” Other commercial 
occupants of the complex seem to 
agree that the scandal has been all 
to the good. “Five years ago the taxi 
drivers didn’t know where the Water- 
gate was,” said Bob Morin, director 
of public affairs for the Watergate 
office of the Society of Real Estate 
Appraisers, “Now it’s the most famous 
spot in the country.” 

Watergate has also become a minor 
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among ‘the Watergate conspirators fas’ 
week, with the notable exception of 


") ids di ht before a Federal 
oat S2dd ut sf immunity from fur- 
ther prosecution, Liddy—himself a law- 
yer~took the Fifth Amendment in re- 
sponse to some 30 questions. Among oth- 
er things, he refused to say whether 
“any other persons” had participated in 
the Watergate raid and whether he had 
received logs prepared by the bugging 
team from the taps they had planted at 
Democratic headquarters. 


Liddy’s lawyer said that answering 


such questions might prejudice his cli- 
ent’s appeal in the original Watergate 
case, but Federal Judge John J. Sirica 
thought otherwise. “To give meaning 
and coercive impact to the court’s con- 
tempt powers,” Sirica stopped the clock 
on Liddy’s burglary sentence (from six 
to twenty years) and jailed him for con- 
tempt in the interim for the life of the 
Watergate grand jury—a minimum of 
eight additional months behind bars. 


McCord, by contrast, was eager to talk 
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%- Don't bebugged 


This spring, 
indulge yourself. 


Locate your offices at the 
Watergate in Washington 


Kress’s bug: Positive realty 


landmark for tourist buses and show- 
biz wits, At the Show Palace, a girlie 
joint on Eleventh Street, the “Water- 
gate Follies” features “Mystifying 
Wire-Tap Annie” and Gallic danseuse 
Gigi (“She has nothing to hide”) La- 
mor. At the Shoreham Ilotel’s Mar- 
quis Lounge, comic Mark Russell tells 
of the morning George McGovern 
“picked up a grapefruit and got a dial 
tone.” As for the real dial-toners, they 
can always phone 333-8750 and hear 
a taped ditty, written by Missouri’s 
Democratic Rep. William L. Hungate 
and sung to the tune of the Anheuser- 
Busch bee jingle: “Come, come, 
come and play spy with me down at 
the old Watergate.” 

A search for the unamused ends 
up with residential occupants of the 


. Watergate, who have paid as high as 


$350,000 per co-op to live in luxuri- 
ous and supposedly secluded proxim- 
ity to such GOP biggies as Sen. Jacob 
Javits, former Commerce Secretary 
Maurice Stans and occasionally G. 
Gordon Liddy. “I think it’s all much 
ado about nothing,” one lady told 
NewsweEeEk’s Nancy Ball. “All this at- 
tention is an invasion of my privacy.” 
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Snité Sought 
Of CIA Role 


To Pentagon 


By Michacl Getler . 
Washington Post Sinff Writer 


One of the military's top- 
ranking intelligence officers 
has called for a reassertion of 
the military’s dominant role 
yover civilians in the critical 


tbusiness ‘of estimating na- 
j tonal security threats to the 
| United States. 

The case for giving this re- 
J sponsibility to the Pentagon 
{rather than the Central In- 
'iclligence Agency (CIA) -and 
l other civilian-dominated intel- 
ligence agencics—is laid out 
fina highly unusual article ap- 
#ipearing in the April issue of 
a Army magazine. 

The article is by Army Maj, | 
Gen. Daniel oO. Graham, cur- 
rently deputy director for esti- 
J|\mates in the Pentagon’s De- 
fense Intelligence Agency 
4} (DIA). 
4| Graham is scheduled tof 

move over to the CIA on May 
4/1 to join the staff of its new§ 
: director, James ‘R.  Schlie- 
singer, 

‘Thus, the appearance off 
gGraham’'s article in public! 
dcould indicate that at Icast! 
Hpart of his new job at the CIA| 
4 will be to help bring about the § 
return of a major portion off 
qthe highly important intelli-if 
aigence estimating job to the|— 
¥Pentagon. The estimates of if 
jimilitary threats are a major 
factor in planning the Penta- 
{son's annual budget and in tho 
course of U.S, foreig. policy, 

While Grahanv’s article re- f 
flects his. personal judgment, 
U.S. defense officials say the | 
gappearanece of the article at § 
this time “was not acciden- | 


tial,” implying that it had an | 
official okay. 


Graham’s pending transfer 
to the CIA has prompted con- 
d}cern among some civilian in- 
telligence officials. They fear 
that the critical annual intelli- 
Renee estimates on such 
things as Sovict missile devel- 


Sce ARMY, AQ, Col. 1 


ronald ew obit Ey 
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squelch 


was the military's own fault—! 


what the Russians and others 
were up to pradually was won|f 
over by the CIA: and other — 
agencies, ; 

Butlin the past three years, 
he says, the new Defense JIn-} 
telligence Agency has “come af 
long ‘way since the missile F 
gap.” 13 
Ife aryues that the quality | 

of military analysis has now 
improved considerably — and| 

that most, though not all, of: 
the military men who usc in-|f 
tclligence have learned not to§ 
bend it for their own scelf-in- 
terest or foree intelligence an- 
alysts to do that, 
“To ‘sum up,” he writes, “Tie 
think that the time: is ripe for: 
the military profession to reas-— 
sert its. traditional role in the ¥ 
function of describing military 
threats to national security.” 
Ina key statement that may 'f 
_ foreshadow some reduction inf 
the CIA's estimating role ini 
favor’ of -the Pentagon, Gra- 
ham writes: 

“While there will always be 
a lefitimate reason for inde- 
pendent. judgments from _out- 
side the Department of De- 
{ense'on. issues of critical im- 
portance to national decision- 
makets, there {is no lonyer a 
need, in my Judgment, to du- 
plicate the Pefense  Intelli- | 
gence’ Agency's efforts inje 
other, agencies.” 


SHraudhoi the article, the 
two-star gencral is sharply 


critical of the military's past 
history of usually deseribing 
the threat to U.S. security in 
the worst or scariest’ terms. 
Not only did it produce scepti- 
cism In government, forcing 
officials to turn to other intel-|f 
ligence agencies, but it actu-|E 
ally hurt the military in other | 
ways, -he writes. 


case estimaics can be “used to, 
military § programs 
opmenis, for example, might} just as quickly as to support 
take.on an even harder line, them.” In other words, he ar- 
Graham argues, however,|mucs, overestimating the So- 
that the job of judging and de-j viet Union's missile capabili- 
scribing the various military|ties can prematurely kill off 
threats the Uniled Slates|U.S. projects by leading offi- 
might. face properly belongs to| fisis to discount the estimates 
‘the military. And, he states, it entirely, 
. ‘The inflated intelligence es- 
through “a series of had- over- timates . also raise problems 
estimates later dubbed the} for the strategic arms limita- 
bomber gap, missile gap and{tions talks where, 
megaton. gap"=-that military|«the very. real’ possibility” ex-| some weapon system ...in the f 
credibility was shaken and the | jsts of trading off actual U. S./future would _make litte F 
principal job of figuring out capabilities against those | of| sense.” : 4 


Trans fer - of CIA Role Sought 


ted, To. estimate that they 


an enemy that = only on 
paper. 

Graham also criticizes the 
technique of assessing only § 
Soviet capabilities rather than §- 
intentions as well, : 

“For example,” he says, 
“since World War II the Sovi- 
cts haye never, to our knowl- 
edge, deployed forces or § 
ficlded hardware as cast asf 
their total capability permit- }. 


would do so with regard to 
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By BARRY KALB 
Star-News Staff Writer 


Watergate —_ conspirator 
James W. McCord Jr. says he 
has tape recordings of some 
conversations he had during 


1972, and he offers some indi- x 


cation they might include ref- 
erences to the Watergate 
bugging or some other illegal 
activity. : . 


He also indicated that it: 


was John W. Dean III, the 
White House counsel, who 


if 
i 
V 


OPCs 


Release . 


cleared him for his job as 
security chief for the Commit- 


tee for the Re-election of the. 


President. . 


He made these assertions « 


last Tuesday while giving a 


sworn pre-trial statement, or - 


‘*deposition,’’ in connection 


with Watergate civil lawsuits. ° 


The statement was made to a 


lawyer for the Committce for, 


the Re-clection of the :Presi- 
dent, with McCord’s own law- 
yers present. 


ene ne ET 


vf 
é 


A transcript of that partial- 
ly completed deposition was 
made available yesterday, 
McCord is scheduled to com- 
plete the deposition some time 
next week, : 


ON THE ADVICE of. his _ 


attorneys, McCord refused to 
_ Sive any further details on the 
tapes he said he had in his 
possession. One of his attor- 
neys, Henry B. Rothblatt, 
explained, “‘We have reason 


RGOER, 


to believe that any tape re- 
ecordings that were taken 
might have been in violation 
of some statute...” 
However, McCord has since 
been granted immunity from 
further prosecution for any- 
thing relating to the Water- 
gate affair. He was convicted 
at a January trial of conspira- 
cy, burglary and illegal 


eavesdropping for the inci- - 


dent. When the deposition 
resumed, he will be free to 
answer questions about the 
tapes because of the immuni- 
ty grant. 

His attorney, Rothblatt, 
could have been saying that 
the tapes themselves would 
reveal illegal activity, or he 
could have been saying that 
the act of making the tapes 
was illegal. - 

If, for example, he had ree- 
orded a telephone conversa- 
tion without telling the other 
‘party the conversation was 

' being recorded, the taping 
would have been illegal under 
Maryland law. 

If he had done the same 

thing while both parties were 


_in the District, however, it . 


“ would not have been illegal. 
Federal law, which prevails 
here, allows one party to a 
conversation to record a con- 
“versation even if the other 
party does not: know it is 
being recorded. 


IN TESTIMONY before the 
Senate’s Watergate investi- 
gating committee last week, 
McCord reporiedly alluded to 
wiretaps other than that 
placed in Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters 
during the bugging last spring 
and so far undisclosed. 

He refused at that time to 
discuss the matter further, 
because he had not yet been 
grantcd immunity. It is possi- 
ble that he was referring to 
the newly disclosed tape re- 
cordings at that time. 

During his deposition, Me- 
Cord made a number of other 
assertions: 


@ He said he was initially in- 


committee by John Caulfield, 
_ & White House aide who we 
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He made these assertions - 
last Tuesday while giving a 


. Sworn pre-trial statement, or 


‘deposition,’ in connection 
with Watergate civil lawsuits. 
The statement was made to a 


lawyer for the Committee for, 


the Re-clection of the Presi- 
dent, with McCord’s own law- 
yers present, 


plete the deposition some time 
next weck. 


ON THE ADVICE of his | 


attorneys, McCord refused to 
give any further details on the 


tapes he said he had in his . 


possession. One of his attor- 
neys, Henry B. Rothblatt, 


explained, ‘‘We have reason ° 


” 


of some statute... 
However, McCord has since 
been granted immunity from 


‘further prosecution for any- 


thing relating to the Water- 
gate affair. He was convicted 
ata January trial of conspira- 
cy, burglary and illegal 
eavesdropping for the inci- 
dent. When the deposition 
resumed, he will be free to 


“answer questions about the 
_tapes because of the immuni- 


ty grant. 

His attorney, Rothblatt, 
could have been saying that 
the tapes themselves would 


‘reveal illegal activity, or he 


could have been saying that 
the act of making the tapes 
“was illegal, - 

If, for example, he had rec- 
orded a telephone conversa- 
tion without telling the other 


‘party the conversation was 
being recorded, the taping - 


would have been illegal under 
Maryland law. 
If he had done the same 


. thing while both parties were 
’. in the District, however, it . 
“would not have been illegal. 


Federal law, which prevails 
here, allows one party to a 
conversation to record a con- 


“versation even if the other 


party does not’ know it is 
being recorded. 


IN TESTIMONY before the. 
Senate’s Watergate investi- 
gating committee last week, 
McCord reportedly alluded to 
wiretaps. other than that 
placed in Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters 


_ during the bugging last spring 


and so far undisclosed. 

Ile refused at that time to 
discuss the matter further, 
because he had not yet been 
granted immunity. It is possi- 


_ ble that he was referring to 


the newly disclosed tape re- 
cordings at that time. — 

During his deposition, Mc- 
’ ‘Cord made a number of other 
assertions: 


@ Ie said he was initially in- 
terviewed for the job as secu- 
rity chief for the re-election 


committee by John Caulfield, | 
, a White House aide who was 


responsible to White House 


“counsel John W. Dean IT. 


Caulfield, McCord said, told 
him at their initial meeting in 
September 1971, ‘Do you have 


‘that I could send, to John 


_ Dean, because I work for 


mately cleared him for the - 
job, and sent him on to meet 
with re-election officials. 

-Dean was reportedly named 


_by McCord during the Senate 


hearing as someone who had 


advance knowledge of the 


Watergate: operation. The 
White House has denied that 
Dean was in any way in- 


- volved. 


IT WAS ALSO Dean, ac- 
cording to various testimony 
and sworn statements relat- 
ing to the case, who brought _ 
convicted Watergate conspir- . 
‘ator G. Gordon Liddy to the. 
White House from the Treas- 


- ury Department in mid-1971, 


and who later recommended 
Liddy for job as counsel to the 
re-election committee. F 
@ McCord said there ‘‘have | 
been threats, bomb threats, — 
against my family . . . There 
have been other forms of har- 
rassment. We have had to 
change telephone numbers for 
that reason. And for the safe- 
ty and security of my family, 
I have stated, for example, in 
court that we fear retaliation. 


: My family fears for its life.” 


' As he was about to sentence 
the seven Watergate conspir- 
ators on March 23, Chief 
Judge John J. Sirica of U.S. 
District Court read a letter 
McCord had sent him earlier 
that week. 

The letter said, among oth- 
er things, that McCord’s fami- 
ly feared for his life if he told 
everything he knew about the 


“Watergate affair, and that 


while he was not afraid ‘‘to 
the same degree,” he never- 
theless did fear some sort of 
retaliation. 

, The deposition statement 
Was the first public statement 


‘that has gone toward explain- i 


ing that fear, but stil! docs not 
reveal from whom McCord 
fears this retaliation. 


McCord said in his deposi- 
tion that one of his duties at 
the re-election unit was the 
protection of Mrs. Martha 
Mitchell, wife’ of the former 
attorney general, John N., 
Mitchell. MeCord said she - 
was from time to time 
“worried about not only her 
personal security ..: but also 
about bugging operations 
against her.” 
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gate grand jury. He is sched- 
uled to return at 1:45 p.m. 
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The Democratic ‘National Committee is 
moving from its Watergate complex of- 


Wat 


By Charles Del Vecchio.—-The Washington Post 


fiers, protected (as shown on sign ‘at 
center right) by “Security Inc.” 
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‘Watergate Liddy’ Finds 


Legal ‘Career’ Behind Bars 


day that Liddy is confined 
in a medium security wing - 
of the century-old jail and is | 


' ik 
By William Claiborne 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


Watergate conspirator G. 
Gordon Liddy, who was in- 
jured in a fight, with ‘an- 
other prisoner at; the D.C. 
jail last week, has been pro- 


viding legal advice to fellow~ 
inmates, court sources said © 


yesterday. 


Since the March 26 eee 


cation, in which he suffered 


a cut on his ear and a bruise . 
on his nose, Liddy has been 
involved in no further inci- . 


dents with other prisoners, 

jail officials said. 
Superior Court 

said Liddy has assisted some 


prisoners at the jail in pre- — 


paring “pro sc” motions in 
pending criminal cases. 
Such documents are rou- 
tincly filed in- the court by 
prisoners in their own be- 
half and usually seek dis- 
missal of charges on techni- 
cal grounds, 

Sources said that Liddy, 
who reportedly has been 
nicknamed “Watergate 
Liddy” by some fellow pris- 


oners who have sought legal | 


assistance, has become more 
accepted by the inmate pop- 
ulation as a result of his law 
. background, He was a law- ' 


Adar befor Meno Be nlgase. Bh 0 Ru 


ear at 


Demo- 


sources , 


G. GORDON’ LIDDY 
;«. nickname: “Watergate” 


. . living alone. 


The wing traditionally ‘has.’ : 


been occupied by sentenced 


. offenders who serve their 


cratic National Committee 


headquarters here. 


Liddy was sentenced by - 
Chief U.S. District Judge “ 


John J. Sirica to at least six 
years and eight months in 
jail. Sirica interrupted the 


sentence and ordered Liddy. 


to serve up to eight months - 


for contempt for refusing to 


answer questions before a. 


federal grand jury. The jury ~« 


' will be dismissed in eight 
can’ 


Elbe oo OURAN 


Bones and = Liddy 


Jail - officials said yester- 


terms at the jail instead of 
Lorton Reformatory, and by 
prisoners who are assigned 
to regular work details, such 


- as the prison kitchen. 
'--The doors to the rooms 


can be locked by inmates 
for privacy. However, pris- 
oners in that section are 
permitted to leave the doors 


open and move about the ;. 


prison, to eat in a common 
mess hall or watch televi- 
sion in a recreation room. 
According to Deputy Supt. 
Alphonse Washington, Liddy 
is receiving “no special treat- 
ment” at the jail. 
Washington said that the 


jail has a regulation prohibit-' 


ing prisoners from actually 
writing briefs for other ‘pris- 


.oners and said through a 


’ spokesman that as far as he 


knows, the regulation is not 


being violated. 


He said prisoners have: 
continual access to public. 


defender service attorneys 
and are encouraged to seek . 
the ac- 
Ss and 
petitions. 


¢ 
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Trial by Leak and Hearsay | 


The White House is com- 
plaining bitterly these days 
that members of its staff are 
being smeared by leaks and 
gossip in the Watergate case, 
and there is obviously some- 
thing to the complaint. 

It would, of course,.be eas- 
ier to sympathize if the White 
House had been as concerned 
with the civil rights of the 
people who were bugged and 
burglarized at the Watergate 
as it is about the civil rights of 
its own people. But even so 
their people are entitled to 
fair treatment regardless of 
whether they are fair to their 
suspicious accusers. 


The leaks have been coming - 


either from unidentified 
members of the Senate Water- 


gate investigating committee, . 


or their aides, or from law- 
yers appearing before ‘the 


committee, who are passing ~ 


on unsubstantiated testimony 
from James W. McCord Jr., 
one of the conspirators, who 
claims his information came 
from G. Gordon Liddy and E. 
Howard Hunt, two other men 
convicted in the Watergate 
conspiracy. 


This is hearsay “evidence” 
at least three times removed. 
And yet, by constant and 
prominent repetition, it harms 
the reputations of some of 
President Nixon’s, closest 
associates, because it 
amounts to the charge that 
they were in on the Watergate 
conspiracy and thus broke 
their oath of office. 


Twenty years ago around 
here, this trial by leak and 
gossip used to be called 
“McCarthyism” and the word 
has now gone into most stand- 


ard dictionaries as meaning . 


-‘], The practice of making 
public and: sensational accu- 
sations of disloyalty or cor-' 
ruption, usually with little or 
no proof or with doubtful evi- 


on 


dence. . e. 


The Watergate and the 
McCarthy episodes were quite 
different — even McCarthy at 


‘his worst never bugged Demo- 


cratic headquarters — but the 
headline hunting still contin- 
ues in the Senate, and lately 
the Watergate has been pro- 
ducing its own ‘‘public and 
sensational accusations ... 
usually with little or no proof 


Sen. Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina, the chairman of the 
Senate investigating commit- 
tee is undoubtedly within his 
rights to reject Nixon’s defjni- 
tion of “executive privilege” 
as ‘executive poppycock,”’ 


and to insist that members of . 
the White House testify, not - 


on their relations with the 
President, but on their rela- 
tions, if any, with the, Water- 
gate conspirators. 

But if the integrity of the 
Senate is involved in trying to 
get the President's aides to 
talk, it is also involved in 
trying to get the members of 
his committee to keep quict 
about the gossip they hear in 
‘secret testimony’ until the 
whole committee has deter- 
mined that it has enough cor- 
roborated evidence to investi- 
gate the charges in public. 
Ervin agrees with the doc- 
trine of senatorial discretion 


and restraint, though it is sel-_ 


dom practiced. 
In Greene V. McElroy, 


. which came out of the Mc-. 


_ used 


Warren, speaking for a ma- 


_ jority of the Supreme Court of 


the United States, insisted 
that, when action by the gov- 


_ Carthy era, Chief Justice Earl . - 


ernment seriously injures an ~ 


individual, ‘“‘the evidence 
to prove the 
government’s casé must be 
disclosed to the individual .so 
that he has an opportunity to 


_ show that it is untrue. 


“While this is important in 
‘the case of documentary evi-. 


tinued, “it is even more im- 
portant where the evidence 
consists of the testimony of 
individuals whose memory 
might be faulty, or who, in 
fact, might be ‘perjurers of 
persons motivated by malice, 
vindictiveness, intolerance, 
prejudice, or jealousy... « a 

Watergate is not, of course, 


. precisely the same case, for 


the Ervin committee is trying 
to get the White House staf- 
fers to the Hill to hear the 
evidence and comment on it, 
but the principle is the same: 
_ that the accused should not be 
damaged by unsubstantiated 
‘evidence, and this .is happen- 
ing now before the facts are 
‘in. 
This raises hard questions 
too for the American press, 
which was criticized for years 
after the McCarthy peried for 
turning over its front pages to 
his unsubstantiated charges. 
Once senators talk about 


McCord’s testimony, and it is 


broadcast all over the coun- 
try, however, about all the 
.’yeporters can do is emphasize 
that the charges are 


_ “hearsay,” and this has been 


. done. — 

Nevertheless, as the Water- 
gate case is just beginning on 
Capitol Hill, there is a prob- 
lem of fairness and due proc- 
ess, which requires more re- 


* spect from the White House 


_and the Senate committee 
‘ than it has been getting. 


A crime has been.commit- 


_ ted and seven men have been 


- convicted of it. The larger 
- question of who instigated and 
financed the crime has not 
been established, and this 
- concerns nothing less than the 
integrity of the American po- 
litical process. | 


After all, both the White 
House and the Ervin commit- 


tee say they want to get at the . 


facts and restore confidence 


é 
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By JAMES DOYLE 
Star-News Staff Writer 


His suit was rumpled navy 
blue, his tie red-white-and- 


blue-striped, and there was a . 


small Connecticut flag em- 
blem in one of his narrow la- 
pels. 

To most of the visitors ‘and 
even some of the elevator 
operators in-the Senate, Low- 
ell Weicker remained the 
anonymous, graying, athlctic 
looking man who at 41 scems 
a bit young to be a United 
States senator. 

But as he bounded along the 
corridors of the Capitol from 
press conference to meeting 
to yet another press confer- 
ence yesterday, it was clear 
that Weicker, after two years, 
had arrived. 


y 


-HE HAD SEEMED the : 


least likely to cause any stir 
when he joined the special 
Senate committce investigat- 
ing the Watergate incident. 

Ife is the junior man on the 
seven-man committee, a hard- 
ly noticed freshman who- was 
figured to be a predictable 
Republican vote in committee 
deliberations. 

But for several days the 
favorite question on Capitol 
Hill has been, what is Weicker 
up to? Is he slightly flakey? A 


wild man who is blowing his , 
political future in the party?": 


A publicity hound who will 


destroy the committee’s cred- - 


ibility for the sake of a few 


headlines carly in the game? -.... 


“Tam pretty far out in front 
on this one,” Weicker told an 
interviewer yesterday. ‘And 
that bothers me. No man in 
politics is hiding behind a 
plant in the corner. But I am 


bothered at being this far out, 


in front.” 

HE GOT THERE BY his 
own words before the tclevi- 
sion cameras and in sessions 
with newspaper reporters. 


For a week he has slowly built: ‘ 
i, a charge against the top man 
* on President Nixon’s White 


House staff, 


; On Thursday he called a - 
news conference to criticize 
the anonymous leaks coming: . 


out of the committee, and he 
warned reporters not to be 
misled into thinking that pres- 


‘idential campaign disruptions 


of 1972 were simply a lower’ 


s. 


’ life, for God’s sake, since 1960 , 


level sabotage rave igor 


minor figures: 


He real are parE rau 


iho ete thie Presnles 


the instigators were still on 
the White House staff. 

On Sunday, Weicker named 
White House Chief of Staff H. 
R. Haldeman as the man who 
probably knew that there was 
a group of hired men at the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President involved in 
political espionage and dis- 
ruption. He said it was 
“imperative” that: Haldeman 


testify before the Senate 


committee. 


YESTERDAY, he said 
Haldeman should resign. 
The result each time was 


large headlines that kept the - 


Watergate case on Page 1, 
and exerted pressure on the 
White House to deal with the 


. 9-month embarrassment that 


doesn’t seem to go away. 

And the result for Weicker 
was an instant notoricty that 
was new for him. Yesterday, 
he began his day with a large 
breakfast meeting with re- 
porters, and spent a good deal 


of the rest of the day answer- - 


ing reporters’ questions. 

Why is he criticizing his fel- 
low Republicans in the White 
House? “I began speaking out 


‘last October, well before, the 


election,’’ he said. 


HE: WAS STRUCK by the 
fact that, when reports. of the 
Dita Beard ITT scandal and 
the; Watergate break-in ap- 


peared, ‘‘the polls showed . 


that the American people 
were saying, ‘well, so what? 
It goes on all the time.’ " 
Weicker says,:‘‘The hell 
with it. It doesn’t go on all the 


time, and it shouldn’t go on all _ 


the time . .,. The only way 
you're going to cure it is to 


have Democrats batting .- 


Democrats over the head and 
Republicans batting Republi- 
cans. Otherwise it becomes 


‘either a partisan exercise or a. 


whitewash.” 

He continued, ‘This is no 
professor of political history 
talking here, or an idealistic 
student. This has been my 


and in every conceivable race 
— state legislature, mayor, 
congressman, senator..I have 
‘been through the whole gamut 
and this is totally new to me. 
And yet the American people 


Pa Dae GF r : : 


over 5 beries of 


[ cidents, that. 
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Sen. Lowell P. Weicker Jr., talks to ne 


“I think the American pub- 
lic as a whole has always at- 
tributed to the Democratic 
party the fact that they were 
the party of ideas. And they 
have always attributed to the 
Republican party that they ia. 
were the best implementers, . 


‘the best administrators. 


“‘Now that’s on the good | 
side of the ledger. What I am ° 
basically saying here today is. 
when it comes to this business , 
of integrity and honesty, I i 
think it’s the Democrats who | 


are the most intellectually | 
dishonest, and I think it’s the - 
.. Republicans who in their ac- © 
tual decds are the most dis- : 


honest.” 


Yesterday, as he spoke to 


reporters and to two groups of 
students in the Senate Office 
Building, his voice was often 
emotional as he am of Wa- 


 tergate. | 


4 oe ae i AM he 


“PLEASE BELIEVE,” he 
told a group of high school | 
students from across the: 


_ country who were gathered in. 


the Senate auditorium to hear ; 
ae, ih Mocs go on all 
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the time.”’ His voice was wea- 
ry as he said it. 

A young man in the audi- 
ence rose and said: “If the 
details aren't revealed it will 


infect politics, They'll say 


OLE AU nats aap t oR aaa RA 


EOE 


"By JOHN HIN HOLUSHA. 
__sBtar-News Staff Writer: ee 


Watergate, Watergate, for the 
next 15 years in every cam- 
paign. If it’s not cleared up 
it'll always be there.’ 


Weicker responded, “I : 
think you’re showing more . 


political sense than the Presi- 
dent is.” 


Back in his office, the sena- _ 


tor was asked if he was con- 


cerned that his gunfire of pub- 


lic criticism at the outset 
might not be self-defeating, 
might not cause a sort of con- 


. gressional mistrial that would 


keep what he sees as the real 
culprits from ever going to 
jail. 


“TO HELL WITH going to 


“jail,” he said. “I don’t think 


that many more people are 


going to jail. That’s what the . 


White House likes to have as 


the interpretation of Water-: 


gate. Who’s going to go to jail: 
That to me is not the essence, 
to find out how many people 
we can get to go to jail. The 
other aspect of the committee 
mandate is this broad area of 
activity which may not violate 
any particular statute, but 
certainly does tremendous 
harm to the American ideals, 
to what applies and doesn’t 


apply in presidential elec- 


tions. 


oo abere 'S nothing criminslly 


TED AGH Fi aon WA TCH 


oe 


wrong, but there’s one hell of 
a lot wrong to push this out at 
the level of presidential poli- 


tics.. You are setting the’ 


standards not only for presi- 
dential elections but for ev- 
erything that goes on below.” 


What about the White House | 


counter-charges that Weicker 
is just peddling unsubstantiat- 
ed gossip? 

“Well if it’s just gossip and 
there’s nothing to it,” he said, 
‘‘why not have him 
(Haldeman) come up and 
testify?” If he disputes me — 
if he says ‘Weicker, you are 
wrong. You are ynjustly 
pointing your finger at me,’ 


' Jet him say so. Let him come 


and stand before the Senate 
committee and describe why | 


jit is that I am wrong, ee 


indeed their-employment was 
based on somebody else’s say 
— that the policies were 


ee 


my principal concern at the! 
time. And if those wrong 
judgments were made, I’m 
going to get all the facts out 
on the table. 

“This is the type of leader- 
ship that is called for at this 
time, and that I think he’s to- 


_ tally capable of it. 


“But it would have been 
better nine months ago, or six 
months.ago or last week, 


“Eventually the options will 
no longer be his.” 
“ay 1 cour cu. a‘ ES 


leers were still strug: . 


based en somebody else’s say | - ef : ps wt 


. I'm saying we're not 
going to let it hang there. 
“I continue to indicate my 


confidence in the President. I | 


just wish he’d step up to bat 
and say, “Look, I was busy 


‘running this country and get- 


ting us out of this war, and 


- obviously there were some 


political judgments made in 


the course of a political eam- 4°" 
paign which ay wasn’t =...) 
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By Peter Osnos 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


The plush Watergate com- 
plex, site of the celebratcd 
break-in and bugging of the 
Democratic Party headquar- 
ters, has achieved notoricty 
that makes it a present-day 
tourist attraction and- as- 
sures it a somewhat dubious 
place in history. 

That, at least, is the view 
of Lee Elsen, the amiable 
vice president of the Watcr- 
gate company, But he also 
insists that from a business 
standpoint, the glossy ve- 
neer of the $77 million 
apartment-hotel-office ‘ com- 
plex has not been bes- 
mirched. 

“T-think Watergate will go 
into the language,” Elsen 
observed in an -interview 
yesterday, . “like Teapot 
Dome. Watergate will al- 


Sa ieee 


Posi r 


Favelny 


6 pene 93 


_ that of the swankiest ad- 
dress in town—“a new 'con- ' 

-eept in- urban’ living,” he © 

_ ealls 


Do 
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ways have the connotation 
of political 


ming oil site that came to 


symbolize the scandals .of ' : 


the Harding administration 
in the 1920s. 


But Elsen contends that: 


the Watergate image is still 


it~and tenants are 


CIA-RDP84-00499R000200010002-2 


espionage.” | 
Teapot Dome was the Wyo- ~ 


flocking in, filling up apart:. 


ments that sell for up to 
$300,000 a clip and offices 


that carry equally formida. — 

. ble price tags. . 
_ As for tourists, Elsen says. 
—and leading 


sightseeing 
companies 
Watergate is now pointed 
out to visitors as they rum- 
ble by in buses. - 

“We wi them that's the 


confirm—the. : 


1 


‘commonplace, 
; indulge yourself.” 


pitch was -the 


atergate Capitalizes 


place they’ve read about in © 


'. the papers,” said one guide. 


Watergate has started bill- 
ing itself as “the best known 


office building in the world © 


(you surely won’t have to ex- 


plain where you ar "e)”. 


Recently, Elsen and ‘his 
colleagues decided to turn 
their complex’s image into a 
promotional ploy. They took 
out large advertisements in 


“ the Washington papers, The 
* Wall Street Journal and The. 
New York Times declaring: 


“Don’t be’ bugged with the 
This spring 


“Let us,” the ad continues, 
“put a bug in your ear.” 


' offered them 


‘ line 


ene ee eh gre magnons 


on °B 

smaller quarters at the Ai 
Pilots Associatic 
Building at 1623 Massach, 
setts Avenue NW. (“With | 
lots’ defense against | 
jacking and Democrat 
experience in burglary,” 
current- ‘DNC newslett: 


notes, “a new coalition f 
jaw and order is possible.”) 

Elsen says he is sorry ~ 
lose the Democrats and eve 
inducemen 
to stay in the form of a rel 


. tive bargain on rents th 


The occasion for the sales ‘ 


‘impehding 


“< “move of the Democratic Na- 
"tional Committee: that, after 
‘six years, is. giving up its. 
Watergate 


arhcee Bs 


ah 
oh 


i 


sft Yat 
DRSS 


for: 


erg 
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“cations 
" “We're. going to get a nec 


now'run about $9,300 . 
month, but the Democra 
had made up their minds. 
“We've lost two electio: 
since we’ve been in tl 
building,” Joe Carter, tl 
DNC’s director of commut 
Said —_yesterda 


office and some new luck:”” 


s at the Air- 
Association 
'§ Massachu- 
W. (‘With pi- 
avainst — hi- 
Democrats’ 
burglary,” a 
newsletter 
coalition for 
; possible.”) 
2 is sorry to 
‘ats and even 
inducements 
rm of a rela- 


1 rents that — 


it $9,300 a 


- + Democrats .. 


sir minds, 
' wo elections 


een in the . 
Carter, the - 
of communi- - 


yesterday, 


) get a new 


new luck.’ ae 
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And then, he added, DNC 
employees continue to have 


inhibitions about using their x 
telephones. “There is,” he ' 
said, “nervous concern. Peo- . 
ple have to feel confidence ._- 


in their environment.: We're 
going to emit confidence 


and win those elections in : 


1974-76.” 

After the intruders were 
“caught rummaging through 
the office and anteroom of 


“then DNC chairman Law- 


renee F, O’Brien in the 


1 


see ctr rie es 5 ein radi 


early hours of June 17 and 
the eavesdropping equip- 


ment was located, the Demo- | 
‘erats {installed an .elaborate' —- . 
new security system to pre- |: 


vent a recurrence, 
A new double lock and 


. alarms were put in at the 
_., front. entrance, with wires = -. 
: “extending elsewhere, | Bay ca 


ae WASHINGTON ROS Friday, ae 1973 


system, Carter said, turned 
out to cause “terrific prob- 


lems,” because people would. 


forget, among other things, 


": to use both keys, setting off 


the alarms. 

Building guards, another 
DNC official said, simply 
turned off the system be- 
cause of the noise. Finally, 
in January, the system was 
removed. 

Despite all the talk of 


bugs in the new Watergate 


ad, there is nothing said 
about improved security. In- 
stead, the building’s luxury 
and amenities are stressed. 
But Elsen insists that the 
complex is. as safe as it 
could be. “After all,” he 
said, “the burglars were 
found by a Watergate 


~.. guard.” 
Pleased with the ‘success 
of the bug theme, ‘ Elsen. 


plans to pu it’ further. ee 
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‘Bug’ as Democrats Move — 
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has ordered thousands of tie 


‘clasps with small bugs on 
them to send to prospective . 


tenants and friends. 

One of the few big names 
to have moved out since the 
break-in is John N. Mitchell, 
the former attorney general, 
who was head of President 
Nixon’s re-clection commit- 
tee at the time of the inci- 
dent, 

One additional wrinkle to 
Watergate’s fame is a new 


strip show at a downtown ~ 


Washington establishment. 
The program is called 
“Watergate Follies!” 

Don Costello, the show’s 


‘master of ceremonies, said 


that really nothing addi- 


‘ tional had been added to the 


usual fare, 


“It's like anything in show | 
business,” he said yesterday. /." 

_“It’s the popular thing, so’ 
you sroave:l into it.” scat 


oe iment 


’ 
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. Weicker said. 


Weicker 


: a 


To Resign | 


“By JAMES DOYLE 
Star-News Staff Writer 

Republican Sen. Lowell T. 

Weicker Jr. of Connecticut 


_today called for the resigna- 


tion of White House Chief of 
Staff H. R. Haldeman, accus- 
ing him of responsibility for 
the Watergate scandal. 

“He has to accept responsi- 
bility as chief of staff,” 
“T think it 
would be quite proper for Mr. 
Haldeman to offer his’ resig- 
nation to Mr. Nixon. It is not 
proper for Mr. Nixon to sit 
there and do what Mr. Halde- 
man should do himself.” : 

Weicker said he had ‘been 
told by those involved in what 


he called a general campaign - 


of disruption and sabotage 


., during the 1972 presidential 
campaign: “We Just didn’t do 


anything without checking 
with Mr. Haldeman.” 
Weicker continued to insist 
that he saw no reason to sug- 
gest that the President was 


implicated. ‘“This matter was. 


turned over to his chief of 
staff,” he said. ‘“That’s exact- 
ly where I leave it at this 


point in time. He was winning . 
. the election by his conduct in 


office.” 
WEICKER SAID he had no 
evidence that Haldeman had 


- committed or directly ordered 


any illegal activity. But he 


_ said there was clear evidence ’ 


that Haldeman had complete 


‘and direct control of the per- 


sonnel at the Committee to 


Re-Elect the President, some 


of whose employes have been 
convicted for their part in the 
Watergate break-in. 


Call 


day, April 3, 1973 


and DAILY NEWS 


G STAR 
Tues 


o 
5 


D.C, 


Washington, 
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SEN. LOWELL WEICKER 


Weicker met with a group of 
newsmen at breakfast before 


attending. this morning’s 


closed session of the special 
Senate investigating commit- 


, tee on the Watergate affair. 


He said he would ask to 
open up tomorrow’s session 
with James W. McCord, for- 
mer security coordinator for 


“the re-election committee and 
‘aconvicted Watergate con- 
’ spirator now telling investiga- 


tors his version of the affair. 


WEICKER ALSO said it “is 
not too late’ for President 


Nixon to order members of | 


the White House staff to coop- 
erate in a full, open airing of 
the events surrounding the 


_ Watergate conspiracy. 


Weicker continued to hold 
out hope that the President 
would order Haldeman and 
other members of his staff to 
testify about their knowledge 


Watergate = 


and/or iveienents of the 
Watergate incident. 


“«] DON’T THINK we have 
heard the final word from the . 
President,” Weicker said. “T 


don’t think there’s much more - 


time: to keep his feet in the 
cement they are nowin.” - 


Weicker conceded, “I don’t _ 


think his response is satisfac- 
tory,’’ but repeated that he 
saw no direct involvement by 
the President. 

“T think he is going to take 


some very forceful steps,” 


Weicker said. ‘‘I think he 
wants to haye the facts devel- 
oped too. ”? 

Weicker said that he and 
the other tow Republican 
members of the Senate inves- 
tigating committee, .Sens. 
See WATERGATE, Page A-6 
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Continued from page A-1 


Edward Gurney of Florida 
and Howard Baker of Tennes- 


see, had sent word to the. 


“White House through Senate 
Minority Leader Hugh Scott 


that they did not feel it was - 


appropriate for the President 
to invoke executive privilege 


. dn the Watergate matter to. 
'-. keep his aides from testifying. 


But Weicker said there had 
becn no response. ‘“There is 
no change there at all,” he 
said. “I was getting no mes- 


messages now.” ; 
White House Press Secre- 
tary Donald L. Ziegler said 
the White House is willing to 
cooperate ‘with the 
committee’s investigation, but 
‘ he stressed that Ervin first 
had a responsibility. “to get 


his own disorganized house in 
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Stor-News Stoff Writers Barry - 


” Kalb and Robert Walters contribut- 


ed to this story. 


\ 


- order to that the investigation °° 

can go forward in a proper . 
_ atmosphere of traditional. « 
' fairness and due process.” 


Responding directly to Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin, D-N.C. position 


_ that the White House must , 


allow presidential aides té- 


. testify under oath, Ziegler re- 


-iterated.Nixon’s earlier posi- 


sages and I am getting no _ tion, which precludes such . 


action in most cases. 


However, a contempt cita- 
tion in this case would proba- 


- bly be only symbolic, since 


Sirica could do no more than 
' jail Liddy for, the life of: the 


* grand juty which indicted him = 
"(it is empaneled thrgugh next 
_ November), and Liddy, sen- 


‘ 
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_ tenced to a minimum of 80 
_months in. jail by Sirica, is 


already in jail for more than’ 
the life of the grand jury. 
Maroulis said that Liddy’s: 
reason for not testifying fur- 
ther is to preserve. his stand 


» during the appeal of his con- 
viction. 


“He has an appeal pend- 


ing,” Maroulis said, “he’s a. © 


lawyer, he’s able to assess the 
trial record, and he's optimis- 
tic about his appeal.” 


Maroulis added, “He wants 


to go back to court (for a sec- 
-ond trial) the same-way he : 


first went to court.” 
MEANWHILE, U.S. Dis- 


trict Court Judge Charles .R. 
. Richey, who is presiding over — 


related civil suits, ordered 


"lawyers for the Committee for 
"the Re-election of the Presi- 


fey Det ae a at: 


A 
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Watergate: Haldeman Hit | 


dent to bring another figure in 

the case, James W. McCord 
_Jr.. to the ¢ourthouse tomor- 

row to take his deposition. 


"Henry B. Rothblatt, who. 
still represents McCord in the 
civil cases, argued that Mc- 


. Cord could not be made to © 
give his deposition before ; . : 


being granted immunity from 

further prosecution, and not 
ed that it will be some time 
- before McCord is brought 

before the grand jury. , 


Asst. U.S. Atty. Earl J. Sil- 
bert told Sirica that the gov- 
ernment did plan to call Mc- 
Cord before the grand jury 
and to give him immunity if, 
necessary, but that McCord 
must assert his 5th Amend- 
ment rights before immunity 
canbe granted. - ' 


CRP lawyer Kenneth Wells 
Parkinson argued that in tes- 
tifying beofre the Senate,. 


apt ". _- + | McCord has in effect waived 


his 5th Amendment rights. 

“It's time we have the oppor- 

tunity to find out what's on his» 

mind, what's motivating him 
- to make these outrageous | 
_ Statements,” Parkinson said. : 


But Rothblatt argued that ~ 
i McCord had .waived nothing. 
Richey said he would decide 
; the matter if and when Mc- 
' Cord invokes the 5th Amend- 
ment and tefuses to answer. 


‘ 
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There is a plausible theory 


to explain how President Nix- - 


on might not have. known 


. about Watergate and related 


political espionage-sabotage 
even if those 1972 endeavors 


' involved some of his top 


aides. 

So far we have only hearsay 
evidence to suggest that for- 
‘mer Atty. Gen. John Mitchell 
and perhaps White House as- 


sistant H. R. (Bob) Haldeman 


might have played ‘‘di- 
rectional”’ roles in one or 
more of these enterprises, 
Proofs are altogether lacking: 

Yet the evidence is of 
course strong that .lesser 


White House and Nixon re-, 


election committee aides were 


’ involved, and three already 


have been convicted of ‘com- 


plicity in the Watergate bug- | 


ging case. This carries with it - 


a-presumption of high-aide 
involvement and raises the 
big question about the 
President’s .own possible 
knowledge of these matters. . 


If it turns out high aides: 


“were involved, how could he 


HgmC-FTF 


not know? 

The ‘answer, and it is reoted 
in the aforementioned theory, 
is that Richard Nixon works 
in a personal isolation that is 


so extreme as to be beyond — 


the understanding of most 
men — including many in the 


* White House itself. Sa 

Washington today is sprin-’ 
. source, applied to Mitchell - know of : ; 
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of Nixon critics who stop 


short of asserting that he — 


must have known of this unsa- 


-vory business if key aides 
. gave it guidance. But they do 


not stress the isolation factor. 
And those who do think the 
President had to know appear 
to rest their judgment in con- 


ventional notions which do not 


seem to fit him at all. 

For instance, it is an easy 
jump for a good many people 
to assume that if a man is 
described as a “confidant” of 


.. the President, he naturally, 


has at least fairly continuous 
and reasonably intimate ac- 
cess to him. 

- In the view of one signifi- 
cant private source, this as- 


sumption is ‘entirely wrong.” -” 
-The man adds: ; 


“This fellow (Nixon) 
doesn’t talk to anybody that 
way. Nobody has that kind of 


“relationship with him.” 
Haldeman, in effect guard- 


- {ng the door to the President’s 


office and generally thought 
to have the. chicf say as to 
whom he secs, is perceived as 
‘the most logical candidate for 


“‘confidant'' in the conven- , 


tional. sense. But my source 
insists that link is frailer than 
most imagine, that Haldeman 


‘enters the Nixon presence 
only when summoned and is . 
in no way on a “chatty basis” i 


with him. ee, 
The same thing, says the 


n’s Isolation 


when he was attorney general ° 
or running the re-election ,._ 
committee. Indeed, it is said, © 


Mitchell’s asserted difficul- 


ties with Haldeman (noted in © 

a prior report) were partly ‘- 

founded on Mitchell’s belief ' ° 
_that Haldeman was getting to . 


see Nixon regularly and he 
wasn’t. 


-That particular kind of idea, - 


the judgment that since the 
President does not see many _ 


- men he must be seeing a great 


deal of a chosen few, is of- 
fered almost as an occupa- 
tiona] hazard in the present 


‘ White House. Again, from’my 


private source: . 
‘All sorts of animosities — 


’ and even hatreds get going 


there because everybody in 
those circles believes Nixon 
must be seeing someone. But . 
the simple fact is that he is 
not.” ee 

To politicians and observers 
accustomed to thinking in or- 
dinary terms, 50 high a de- 
gree of personal isolation may 
not be accepted as believable. 
I cannot, of course, attest 
myself to its authenticity. I 
know only that it was present- 


’ ‘ed to me with great force and ; 


conviction as the overriding 


reality in Nixon’s White — . 


House relationships. If it is , 
true, it could certainly make ° 
plausible his lack of aware-. 


“ness of many things, and ex- 


plain how little even his key 


Tha 
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Bugging Probe Finally i in Proper Arena © 


In ordering White House - 
aides to appear before a fed- 
eral grand jury investigating 
higher-up connections with 
the. Watergate case President 


‘: Nixon goes part of the way ~ 


toward clearing the air on this 
troublesome issuc. 

But it should not be sup- 
posed that this is the end of it 
for the politically oriented 
Senate investigation of the 
| affair. 

By prior agreement of the 
Justice Department, ° tran- 
» scripts of grand jury procecd- 

ings would be available, if the 
court approves, to the Senate 
inquiry to test the’ de- 
partment’s efficiency and in- 
tegrity in submitting evi- 
dence. 

Therefore, if White House 
officials are indicted or not 
indicted the Senate investiga- 
tors will be demanding the 
‘grand jury record to sec if 
there was a cover-up. 

This is as well known in the 
White House as anywhere else 
so it must be concludéd that 
the President believes his 


a tees ment 8 


counsel, John Dean, his eg 


ee 


"assistant, H. R. Haldeman, or 
ary others on the White House 
staff who may be summoned, 
will be shown tobe as “clean 
as a hound’s tooth:” 
“Executive privilege” is no 
protection for the White 
House aides before'a grand 


jury; their only resort if they 


do not wish to testify is to 
claim the often stultifying 
Fifth Amendment against 
self-incrimination. 

On balance, a grand jury 
under the protection of a fed- 


eral judge is a better place to 
‘explore the highly inflamma- 


tory charges against the top 
echelon at the White House 


~ than a Senate investigation. 


Whatever the merits of 
higher-up involvement the 


methods of, its alleged. disclo- ‘ 
sure aré enough to make judi-. 


cial skins crawl. 


The .highest officials in the ° 


White House stand publicly 
accused of connivance in a 
sordid crime in an extremely 


unusual way. The accusation . 
is based upon hearsay of 


hearsay evidence. ‘ 


That is to it eporters 


. have caused to be published 


what they say unidentified 
sources have told them was 
the hearsay evidence of 
James W. McCord, a convict- 
ed Watergate conspirator, 
that White House higher-ups 


"had prior guilty knowledge of 


the Watergate break-in. 
Senators, committee em- 
ployes or others have cast 
judicial decency to the winds 
with the abandon of Joe Mc- 
Carthy. They have given their 
version for publication of - 
what McCord testified to in 
secret, closed session with 
admitted knowledge that what 
he is alleged to have said is of 


- questionable evidential validi- 


ty and needs further support. 
Someone else will have to 


judge the responsibility of the 


press in such affairs, but the 


:. officials who informed the 


press will surely be judged by 
the ultimate truth of their 


not McCord said it. 
This is what the federal 
grand jury will be probing 


* reports — not just whether or, 


into, the truth of the uncorro- — 


borated charges of a convict- 
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ed conspirator seeking clem- ” 


ency from the court and im-| 
munity from any further PED ‘ 


secution. 
Dean, if called before ies 


. grand jury, can do no less... 


than present a convincing. ... 
case of what he has already , 


assured President Nixon, that” 
he had no part in or knowl. «: ete 
cles of the Watergate break- ° a 


“Ronmet Atty Gen. Sohn i 
Mitchell will do the same, if ., - 
called, as would Jeb Magru-., 

_ der, a presidential assistant, ~. 
and Haldeman. All will be*: “ 


under oath and subject to per- <'": 


jury prosecution if it can be -*: 


proved they lied. 

The present indications, 
however, are that the inquiry 
will go beyond the Watergate 
case itself into the area 
vaguely called ‘‘political espi- 


onage and sabotage.” Beyond - 


trying to embarrass Sen. 


Edmund S. Muskie in his pre- 


convention presidential cam- 
paign, and some other silly . 
incidents, there is no clear 


indication ‘of what this activi- 


ty would be. 


ne ee ~ 
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© + By ROBERT WALTERS 
; ee . Star-News Staff Writer 
h ae A witness before a Senate 


he was told that two of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s closest political 
advisers, John N. Mitchell and 
AL : ; Charles W. Colson, had ad- 
Sokal mea PE oa vance knowledge of Republi- 


yoo “bug? Democratic party head- 
;: « » quarters at the Watergate. 

‘ Testifying under oath. but 
relying upon second-hand in- 
formation, James W. McCord, 
Jr. yesterday added the names 

a: <4 of those highly placed Republi- 

: ; cans to his list of persons who 

eet ae ‘ . had prior knowledge of plans 
eg sige ees for. the break-in, according to 

a reliable sources. McCord re- 

’ portedly said he’ was told 


: yoy ized funds for Watergate. 
boy _ Mitchell was Nixon’s 1968 
y campaign manager and held a 
’. . similar post in the President’s 


cere bcs oe Silat ig eee al alae Sree ack anes 
i 2 oT cmos ae 


Pi 


A 


Evewne 5 rat | 
 Thamselay 29 RR Ian 
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ee. : investigating committee says, 


can plans to break into and - 


. Mitchell specifically author-_ ; 


Star-News staff writers James R. | 
Polk and Barry Kalb contributed 


to this report. 


political organization last 
year, but resigned to return to 
private law practice in New 
York shortly after McCord and 
- four other men were found in- 


. side the offices of the Demo- 


cratic National Committee at 
the Watergate last June. 

Mitchell, attorney general 
during Nixon’s first term of 
office, had repeatedly dénied 
‘any involvement in the Water- 
gate affair, as has: Colson, a 
‘eounsel to the President who 
also has left the government 
to practice law. 


‘ key political aide and special | 


Today a re-election commit- 


_that Mitchell, 


peg 


McCord Implicates 
Mitchell in Watergate - 


ing a meeting in February 
‘1972, in Mitchell's office, 


‘where a general program of. 
© bugging and photographing» 
documents useful in the elec: . 
tion campaign was discussed.” 


' (“MeCord said under oath 
that E. Howard Hunt Jr. and 
G. Gordon Liddy had told him 
White House 
counsel to the President John 
W. Déan III and Jeb Stuart 


"Magruder, deputy director of 


Mr. Nixon’s re;election cam- 


- paign, had approved the oper- 


‘ation, the Times’ source was 


quoted as.saying.) 

But those present at yester- 
day’s hearings said McCord 
was firm in‘ his recollection 
that ‘Liddy, a former White 
See WATERGATE, Page A-10 


tee spokesman issued the fol- _ . 


lowing statement on Mitchell’s 
behalf:, ; ¥ 

“T deeply resent the slander- 
ous and false statements about 


me concerning the Watergate - : 


matter reported as based. on 
hearsay and leaked out of the 


Ervin committee. I haye pre- ~ 


viously denied ,any prior’ rf 


knowledge of or involvement 
in the Watergate affair and I 
again reaffirm such denials.” 

McCord testified at a closed 


. gession -of a special Senate 


committee, which imposed a 


strict secrecy. rule on all per-' , 


sons present during his 4% 
hours of interrogation at the 
Capitol. 


".\ But highly qualificd sources, 
including several individuals 


who were in attendance, said 


_ McCord identified G..Gordon 


Liddy, another of the men ar- 


_ rested at the Democratic 
headquarters, as the source of 
-his: information about the in- 


volvement of Mitchell and Col- 


“gon, ‘ ‘ 
'. (The Los Angeles Times to- - 


day quoted an informed source 


‘as saying, “McCord testified 


hee ae en eames 


aie BF 


that Liddy told him of attend- 
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Continued From Page Adi , 


House aide who was widely 
acknowledged to be the prin- . 


cipal planner of the Water- ‘ 


gate break-in, had told him 
that Mitchell had specifically 


authorized the use of Nixon, — 
‘ campaign money for 


the 
Watergate activities, - _ 
During the past several | 
days, Nixon aides, apparently 
aware of what McCord might: 
tell the committee, have. been 


_ privately circulating reports: 


that Liddy'’s accounts of what 
transpired within the Nixon - 
re-election committee’ last ." 
year could not be considered " 
reliable and McCord’s repeti- - 
tion of that information would 
constitute irresponsible hear- 
say testimony. : i 
Sources. close to: the com- 
mittee acknowledged. that: 
McCord’s - testimony : about °. 
Mitchell and Colson’ was based . 
on unconfirmed accounts « 
which McCord -had not: been 
able to corroborate thus far... 
Testimony at ‘the trial of 


_McCord, Liddy and five other . 
~ Men. convicted in. connection. : 


with. the break-in showed that... 
Mitchell -had approved the 
transfer of $199,000 in Nixon 
campaign funds to Liddy, but 


- Republican officials, have in-.. 


sisted that Mitchell and.other.: 
campaign leaders authorized. 


- the expenditure of funds only 
for surveillance: of radical po-. 


litical groups and individuals. 


‘and knew. nothing about the | 


Watergate plan. 

In spite of the Senate com- 
mittee’s secrecy rule, Sen. 
Howard H. Baker Jr., R- 


_Tenn., the ranking ‘minority 


member and the chairman 
during ‘ yesterday’s session, 
last night gave some details 
of what transpired. 

_ “T found Mr. McCord coop- 
erative with the committee, 


‘tion. He named names and dis-' 
cussed a wide ‘range of sub-. 
Jects,”’ Baker told members of 


.the Washington Press Club. - 


“His attorney was with him to, . 
advise Mr. McCord, and Mr, 


' 


THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS 


x ete is da TI ik March, Ry Lib 194-+ CIA. 
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‘James McCord leaves Capitol Hill after his 44-hour, cl 


~United Press International *- : 
osed-door appear- 


ances before the Senate committee hearing on the Watergate. 


\ 


‘Dean and Mr. Magruder were 


discussed, but so were other . 
names.” : 

Baker was referring to John 
W, Dean III, Nixon's: White 


House counsel, and Jeb. S. - 


Magruder, deputy director of . 
the Committee ‘for the Re--| 


election of the President, both ‘ - 


reliably reported to have been 
identificd by MeCord as hav- 


_ ing prior knowledge of the Wa-: 
and he gave us useful informa- _ 


the committee’s work said 
the. senators are pressing 
McCord to document his allo- 
gations that important infor- 
mation relating to the Water- 


-gate .affair was suppressed. 


during a trial in U.S. District 
Court earlier this year. 
McCord has been. asked to 
return for a second day of ine 
terrogation on Wednesday, 
and those sources said the 


mittee meeting) next week 
‘said one of these present 
yesterday’s session, ‘Ther 
your story.” He declined! 
elaborate. : sas of esl 
‘Another source, also knot - 
edgeable about,-the comtr 
tee’s operations, confirm 
‘that account and said McC¢ 
had been pressed to provi 
“documentation” and “si. 
stantiation” to back up {. 


tergate ‘affair when he was in- ..principal reason for that deci- . charges, but he also declir 


terrogated by the committee's 


Staff late last week, Both Dean . 
and. Magruder’ have denied . 


having advance: knowledge of 


the plot. el gat ae 
Other sources familiar with 


~ Sion was the legislators’ insist- 
‘ence’.that he substantiate as 


firmly as possible the contra. | 


_versial charges. _ 
. “Find: out what McCord 
, promised to bring (the com- 


\ to explain specifically wl 
was requested of the witne 

Following yesterday’s me 
‘ing, Baker said McCord wot 


_' again testify under oath m 


. week. “There are broad ark 
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for,” said, Baker, who repeat- 
edly refused to answer news» 
men’s questions about whether 


- McCord had furnished any 


documents to the committee 


_ at the initial meeting, 


‘Baker Vague at First 
Baker’s comments at: the 
conclusion of the meeting were 
notably vague: “We covered a 
lot of territory. He gave us a 
lot of information ... It was 


significant information :.,We 
covered a wide range of mate- - 


rial, The witness was general- 


ly cooperative.” 

But only a few hours later, 
Baker abandoned his position 
that specific details of what 
transpired could not. be re- 


leased to the press or public. . 


In his Press Club appearance, 
he said Dean, Magruder and 
“other names” all were dis- 
cussed. ; 

McCord, the former security 
chief for both the Nixon re- 
election committee and the 
Republican National Commit- 


’ tee, was one of seven men 


' + Fensterwald of W 


’ convicted in federal court here 


of breaking into the headquar- 
ters of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee and attempting 
to place electronic eavesdrop- 


,. ping devices in the party of- 


fices. 

Following his conviction, 
McCord‘ wrote to: Judge John 
J. Sirica, who presided over 
the trial earlier this year, and 
alleged that perjury was com- 
mitted during the trial, that 
some of the accused were 
pressured to plead guilty and 
that testimony about the in- 
volvement of some individuals 
was withheld from. the court. 

McCord originally promised 
to provide details about those 
events to Sirica, but the judge 
yesterday said that since Mc- 
Cord already was testifying 
before the special Senate pan- 
el, formally known as the Se- 
lect Committee on Presiden- 


tial Campaign Activities, and‘ 


also was scheduled to appear 
before a grand jury, there was 
‘no need to go forward with 
the private conferences’ be- 
tween Mr. McCord and the 
court,” 

Of the seven members of the 
Senate committee, only its 
chairman, Sen. Sam J. Ervin 
Jr., D-N.C,. was absent from 
yesterday’s meeting, which 
began at 1:30 p.m. and con- 


‘eluded at 6 p.m. Ervin was in 
‘ North Carolina because of the 


death of a brother. 
McCord emerged from the 


a session silent and subdued. Al- 


lowing his lawyer, _ Bernard 


fend off most o ews- 


men’s questions, McCord’ 


spoke only twice. In a voice 
AL Ak 


wet. «lemme ta measensian ‘tA 


which he’ll need to prepare 


sald: “I. can’t comment any 
further at this point. I’m sor- 
r ” 


y. 

Another defendant in the 
court case, E. Howard Hunt 
Jr., was to testify again today 
before a grand jury. Hunt yes- 
terday refused initially to an- 


. swer the grand jury’s ques- 


tions on the grounds that the 


’ proceedings violated his Fifth . 


Amendment rights against 
self-incrimination. 
But Sirica granted Hunt im- 


munity against prosecution - 


stemming from disclosures 


made before the grand jury, ' 


thus forcing Hunt to either 
testify or risk a contempt- 
of-court citation. 

Hunt then testified for more 
than four hours, and Earl J. 
Silbert, the assistant U.S. at- 
torney ‘in charge of the case, 
said Hunt would be questioned 
for much of the day today. 


Meanwhile, ‘attorneys — for 
Liddy, who faces an immunity 
hearing before Judge Sirica 
tomorrow, filed a motion to- - 
day contending that he should 
not be made to testify before 


the grand jury even if granted 
immunity. - ‘ 
_In_a related civil case, ai-. 
torneys for! the Démocratie 


mer Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence F. 
‘O’Brien asked U.S. District 
Judge Charles R. Richey yes- 
terday. for permission to take 


depositions from the six de- . 


fendants now 
McCord, 

The request was contained 
.in a motion filed at the court- 
house. It did not say whether.a 
Geposition would also de re- 
quested of McCord, but pre- 


in jail—all but 


sumably: one would. All seven 


Mathias Sees 


National Committee and for- . 


men are now included among 
the defendants in the Demo- 
erats’ suit. 


The Democrats also ; re. 


vealed in court papers that 


Phillip S. Hughes, director of - 
the Office of Federal Elections . 


in the General Accounting Of- 


over to the plaintiffs whatever 


relevant material his office ., 


has, 


However, Hughes noted ina. ; 


letter to the Democrats’ attor- 


neys dated March 27 that the - 
motion for the. 
GAO documents was directed . 


Democrats’ 


to the executive branch of the 
government, and, the GAO 
comes under the legislative 
branch. If this minor error is 


rectified, Hughes indicated, he , 


will comyfy. Richey still has to 
rule on whether the Demo- 


erats are entitled to the GAO ; 


material. 


For Truth on Watergate . 


Sen, Charles McC. Mathias, 
R-Md., - picking up a theme 
heard increasingly among Re- 
‘publicans, said today that ev- 
eryone involved in. the Water- 
gate affair should step for- 
ward and tell the truth—or 
risk a further poisoning of 
-publie faith in the integrity of 

the political system. 

He called for a ‘greater 


, Sense of urgency among public 


officials, from the President 
on down, for getting at the 
‘truth. . 

_ “Ym tired of hearing how 
“they all do it in Wahington,’ ” 
‘Mathias said in a Senate 
speech, “and I want to hear. 


- more of ‘it may have been that 


anymore,” taf 
_ Three major cases of politi- 
‘cal-ethics face the Senate to- 
day, Mathias  said— 
Watergate, ITT’s influence on 
‘foreign policy and L. Patrick 
Gray’s position as acting 
director of the FBI. 
‘Confusion of Loyalties’ ~ 

_: “The common question that 
must be answered in all 
three,” Mathias said, ‘is 
whether the persons involved 


“way once but it’s not that way 


‘gave a greater loyalty tosome - 
lesser interest than to the Con-_ 


stitution, 
“This problem of confusion 
of loyalties has poisoned pub- 


HRENS Fife Rate OS 20 Lene 


‘about government and poli- 
tics.” 


TT wmntlad fac Aladia wh testhen wax: 


truth and-for a rejection of 
partisanship, : 
“In this.task cur only tool is 


truth, And it is truth that . 


_ usually suffers first when loy- 
alties are divided.” - 

He said ‘all public officials 
now share the responsibility to 
face the truth. All took an oath 
to defend. the Constitution 
‘above any personal interests. 
he said. |” 

Senate Democratic Leader 
Mansfield praised the speech 
as a moving “statement of 
conscience” and said he thor- 
oughly agreed. Republican 
Leader Hugh Scott added that 
he, too, %s “deeply disturbed” 
at developments. that have 
“tainted the political process,”’ 

Scott: said many Republican 
Senators are concerned about 

,the impact of the Watergate 


‘,case on their own partly. He 


Said the facts should all be 
‘gathered and made public in 
the fullest possible disclosure 
of what went on. . 


Sen. Wiliam V, Roth Jr., | 


R-Del., meanwhile, joined the 
call by GOP Sens. Norris Cot-. 


ton of New Hampshire and - 


John G, Tower of Texas for 
| President Nixon to reverse 
himself and let presidential 
counsel John W. Déan III tesii- 
fy before the Senate’s Water- 
-gate investigating committee, 

“T feel very strongly that 


tive branch” the Delaware Re- 


publican said in a statement, .. 
a | SE Ee oa . a Les ™ t 


rd Pee he 


and any other members of the 
administration who may have 
personal knowledge of the Wa- 


tergate affair would be made~™ 


available to the committee.” 
Meanwhile, Republican party 


Chairman George Bush today. 


called the Watergate scandal 
a “grubby business” 


’. should be “cleared up.” : 
* Bush. was asked about Was < 


tergate by a young Republi. 
can, who said he gets a lot of 


‘fice, appears willing to turn . 


that. 


questions about it back in Wy- - 


oming. The youth, attending a 
party youth leadership confer- 
ence, wanted to know how te 
handle the matter, 


“I think you ought to say. 


you don’t like it, it’s grubby, 
it’s bad for the image of poll- 


‘tics and you want to see it- 


cleaned up,” Bush replied, 
Later Bush told newsmen 


that it is too early to fully - 


assess the effect of the Water- 


gate scandal on the party. He . 
said that if it is ‘promptly and : 


fully cleared up” it would 
have no adverse affect but if it 
drags on it will, 


He said the recent revela- 


tions by James McCord, one of ' 
the men convicted in the Wa- 
tergate case, “deepens my 
concern’’ and is affecting peo-. 
ple across the country. : 
“There appears to be a grow- 


ing concern about it. There’s | 
.no point in hidin 


it, It’s not. 
good for the political process 


HaoNSROOOD y le or the Republican 
WW T. . 
Cit Tronaniees Pore Serch orneort said, 


But he said he does not bee: 
lieve that President Nixon is 


Jrgent Need 


aetna none 
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Dean's Attorney Warns 


Pa 


Media on McCord Story 


- Thomas F. Hogan, attorney 


for White House counsel John - 


W. Dean III, has madé a num- 
ber of telephone calls to news 
organizations relating to re- 
cent statements made about 


the Watergate case, but says 


he does not want to talk with 


«reporters. 


Hogan has been calling to 
suggest that Dean might sue 
for libel if reports are pub- 
lished that Watergate conspir- 
ator James W. McCord Jr. has 


. said Dean was involved in the 


plot. 

The report was first pub- 
lished by the Los Angeles 
Times yesterday. The Times 


said that in conversations over - 


the weekend with the counsel, 


_ for the special Senate commit- 


tee investigating the case, 
McCord said both Dean and 


Jeb S. Magruder, former dep- 


uty director of the Nixon cam- 
paign, had advance knowledge 
of the bugging plot. | 

Yesterday, the Washington: 
Post, in astory quoting the 
Times report, said that Hogan 
had called Sunday night to say 
that the Times story was ‘“‘ab- 
solutely untrue” and had “no 
foundation in fact.” 

Hogan “said 
would resort to litigation if the 


_story. were printed without 


checking and verification,” 
the Post reported. 


It also said that Hogan had 


Said, when told his disclaimer 
would be reported, “That will 


‘be part of the issue if you 
_quote me without permission, 


and I do.not give you my. per- 
mission,”” 

Hogan, a Rockville lawyer, 
said in a telephone interview 


last night that during the day 


that Dean. 


he had also called the televi- 
sion networks. and the wire 
services with his threat of libel 
action. He did not say whether 
he had called the LosAngeles 
Times Sunday night. 


White House Press Secretary 


Ronald L. Ziegler said yester- 
day in Key Biscayne, Fla., 
that the President had talked 
to Dean yesterday morning, 


and discussed the Los Angeles | 


Times story with him. 

“Following that conversa- 
tion, and based on that conver- 
sation,” Ziegler said, ‘I will 
again flatly deny any prior 
knowledge on the part of Mr. 
Dean regarding the Watergate 
matter. 

“Now, I should also tell you 
that the President has com- 
plete confidence in Mr. Dean 
and wanted me again, here 
this morning, to publicly ex- 
press President Nixon’s abso- 


lute, total confidence in Mr.. 


Dean in this regard.” 

A reporter asked Ziegler: 
“The attorney for Mr. John 
Dean is reported to be calling 
major news ‘media, television 


networks, radio networks and | 
wire services implying that he » 


is preparing to file libel suits 
against any member of the 
media who repeats what he 
discerns to be the L.A. Times 
libel against Mr. Dean. Were 
these. calls placed prior to or 
following his conversation with 
the President?” 

Ziegler replied: ‘‘No, it is 
my understanding that those 
calls were placed prior to the 


conversation -with the Presi-:' 


dent. Of course, that is Mr. 
Dean’s prerogative as a citi- 


zen, to proceed as he feels 
appropriate .when he has been - 


falsely maligned, as he has, 
apparently as a result of this 
particular story. I can only tell 
you that the ‘charges against . 


| Mr. Dean are false,” 


‘ 
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GOP Is Edgy on Watergate 


-By PAUL HOPE 
Star-News Staff Writer 
Republican officials and po- 
‘litical operatives are becom- 
ing increasingly. ehensive 
about the potential effect of 


the Watergate bugging scan- 


dal on the Republican party. 
And they appear to be get- 


ting increasingly impatient 


with what many consider 
White House ducking of the 
issue. wo ng 


At least four senators have 
stated publicly within the past 
two days that it’s time to 
make a clean breast of the 
affair, 

The most outspoken GOP 
member of Congress on the 
issue has been Sen. Lowell P. 
Weicker Jr, of Connecticut, 


. a member of the Senate com: 


mittee investigating the break- 
in and bugging of Democratic 
headquarters, 

Weicker has been joined in 
his call for more candor from 


# . 
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the White House by Republi- 


can ‘Sens. John G. Tower of - 


Texas, James L. Buckley of 
New York and Norris Cotton 
of New Hampshire, 

More than nine months 
have passed since the Nixon 
campaign and the Republi- 
can party were first tied to 


‘the Watergate break-in by 


the arrest of James W. Mc- 
Cord Jr., security chief” of 
both the Republican National 
Committee and the Commit- 
tee for the Re-election of the 
President, 

During that period, spokes- 
men for both the White House 
and the campaign organiza- 


‘tion have offered denials, re- 


buttals, criticism and refuta- 


‘tions of press accounts re- 
porting further links to the 
‘controversy, but neither or- 


ganization has volunteered in- 
formation on the extent of 
any involvement. 

A spot check of Republican 
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officials indicated a general 
feeling that the scandal has 
not made. a major impact on 
the party’s prospects in future 
elections, there was con- 
siderable feeling that if the 
‘ease drags on it could, 

“The end of the rope isn’t 
known yet. I suppose when 
they hang that guy at the end, 
we'll find how much impact it 
will have, The quicker it hap- 
pens, the better off we'll all 


be,”’ said one Capitol Hill polit- . 


ical operative. 
“To pick up the paper each 


day and read the latest chap- - 


ter is rather snattering, Ev- 
‘ erybody deplores it,” said one 
source, 
There is a. good deal of re- 
luctance by governmental and 


party aides to be quoted on the . 


matter for fear of getting in 
trouble with the White House: 
Although none of those con- 
tacted thought President Nix- 
on had knowledge of the bug- 
ging, nearly all thought the 
White’ House has handled the 
matter-badly. 

Weicker, in an interview. 
this week,-said specific viola- 
tion of law was “not the only 
issue” involved, although 
“some people in the admin- 
istration would like to have it 
drawn that way, as narrowly 
. as possible.” 

When Weicker was asked, 
if he believed that there are 
such persons, presidential ad- 
visers, who knew of or con- 
doned the Watergate or other 
political espionage or sabo- 
tage?” he replied: ‘Sure, 
sure, I am not referring to 
the President of the’ United 
States, ‘but those around him 
.,.» My sources, which I can’t 
divulge, have a thorough dis- 
gust with the men around the 
President.” 

“Do I have a broader pic- 
ture that I am trying to sub- 
stantiate. The answer js yes,” 
Weicker said. ‘Do I think it 
goes beyond Watergate? ‘The 
answer is yes.” — 

The Watergate affair was 
discussed yesterday at a 
luncheon of the Senate Repub- 
lican Policy Committee. While 
details were not revealed, two 
party leaders afterward urged 
the White House to tell every- 
thing it knows about the case. 

Cotton, chairman of the 
Republican Conference, said 


; John W. Dean ITI come to Cap- 


| itol Hill to testify. Dean has 


- Sons it hasn’t had a major im- 


‘Capitol Hill the other day and 


{aa Radct MOSHER of tata: 


” 


been linked closely to the Wa- 
tergate case in the latest de- 


velopments, but Nixon has in- | 


voked “executive privilege” to 


‘prevent him frora testifying, 


Cotton said the “more you 
prolong: some kind of mystery 
or scandal” the worse it is. 

“It’s poor tactics,” he said. 
“Nothing that coud be: 
brought out would be as detri- 
mental as dragging this thing 
out.” 

Tower, head of the GOP 
Policy Committee, said it 
would be “in the best in- 
terest of the White House if 
all is bared and cleared up.” 

Buckley, one of Nixon’s 
strongest supporters in the 
Senate, said that nothing 
should be kept under the table, 

John S. Andrews, Ohio Re- 
publican chairman and head 
of the Association of State 
Party Chairmen, said he 
hasn’t detected any major po- 
litical impact on the party so 
far but “if it’s still in the 
headlines in 1974 it could have 
an adverse effect.” 


Less Media Attention 
Andrews said one of the rea-- 


pact across the country prob- 
ably is that news media in the 
States don’t carry as much 
about it as the media in Wash- 
ington. 

“We don't get the same kind 
of detail and headlines here: 
(in Columbus) that you do in 
Washington,” he said. 

But some party sources 
said they believed more peo- 
ple around the country are be- 
coming aware of it, 

One source said, for exam- 
ple, that a group of Minnesota 
students were in the Republi- 
can party headquarters on 


their questions dealt with two 
main subjects: the Watergate 
case, and campaign financing. 
One source said there is a 
growing feeling among Repub- 
licans that ‘‘the President is 
out on a limb and that maybe 
some people lied to him.” 
There has been some con- 
cern that new disclosures in 
the case might affect sale of 
tickets to the $1,000-a-plate 
dinner scheduled May 9 to 
taise funds for the 1974 House 
and Senate Campaigns. But 
i id, oply a “minimum” 
ining to buy tick- 
ets have mentioned the Water- 
gate as areason, , ; ‘ 


_ By BARRY KALB 
Star-News Staff Writer 


‘The Waterfate case prosecu- - 


tion, which had access to the 
'. fruits of the entire investiga- 


tion, concluded that at least - 


two of the bugging conspira- 
tors—E. Howard Hunt Jr. and 
.G. Gordon Liddy—were in- 


* ‘volved in other kinds of politi-. 


“eal intelligence activity, 
‘  _Butthe prosecutors conclud- 
ed that this other activity was 


not illegal. So it is probably |. 


not a focus of questioning 
during Hunt’s grand jury ap- 
pearances yesterday and to- 
day. 

For his part, Hunt told re- 


porters the day he pleaded — 


guilty that, as far as he knew, 
the conspiracy was not wider 


than outlined by the govern- - 


ment. And Hunt’s attorney, 
William O. Bittman, told re- 
porters yesterday that his cli- 
ent sticks by that statement. 

Therefore, it appears for the 
moment at least that Hunt is 
not going to provide the grand 
jury with the information it is 
seeking—about the involve- 
ment of others in the bugging. 

But that “other” activity 
that the prosecution tripped 
across is precisely the kind of 
thing a special Senate commit- 
tee has been set up to investi- 
gate, and one man close to 
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’ Hunt says Hunt might be con- 
e Senate . 


sidering _ telling 
committee what he knows. 

This source, after carefuily 
differentiating between the 
bugging conspiracy- and other 
types of political spying, says 
that Hunt at least has not 
closed out his options on the 
matter. 

“1 think it’s safe to say that 
he hasn’t decided what -he 


‘plans to. do,” the source said. 


To volunteer information, as 
Hunt’s fellow conspirator, 


‘James W. McCord, is now , 


doing, would seem to be to 
Hunt’s advantage. 

On Friday, Chief Judge John 
J. Sirica of U.S. District Court 
sentenced Hunt and the four 
who pleaded guilty with him to 
provisional sentences, and in- 
dicated that if they cooperated 
with the grand jury and the 
Senate committee he might be 
lenient when the time for final 


* sentencing comes. 


If McCord backs up his rev- 
elations of the last several 


_days with evidence, the cat 


will be out of the bag anyway, 
so Hunt’s continued protection 
of other parties—if that is 
what is involved here—would 
‘appear to be a meaningless 
égesture. 

In his now famous letter to 
Sirica last week, McCord 
wrote: ‘There was political 
pressure applied to the defend- 
ants to plead guilty and re- 
main silent.” 


Quibbles Over Pressure 


McCord met with the coun- 
sel to the Senate committee, 


“ Samuel Dash, last weekend, 


and, according .to the Los An- 
geles Times, told Dash that 
Hunt had pressured the four 
Miami defendants — Bernard 


_L. Barker, Frank A. Sturgis, 


Virgilio R. Gonzalez and Eu- 
genio R. Martinez — to plead 


- guilty. 
Asked about this yesterday, — 


‘Bittman was unequivocal in 
his reply. “I am confident, 
knowing the facts as I know 


them, that Mr. Hunt put no . 


pressure on the Cubans (the 
Miami defendants),” Bittman 
said, emphasizing the word 


- pressure. 


He also said firmly that 


_’ “there was no political pres- 
‘sure put on Mr. Hunt to plead 


guilty by anybody.” : 
_ Another knowledgeable 
source, not Bittman, indicated 


: Jater that Hunt did discuss the 


situation with the four men, 


whom he had recruited for the : 


bugging conspiracy and who 


“had worked under him during 


the 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion. 


guilty, as he was then plan- 
ning to do, this source said. 
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But the source emphasized 
that this would be normal un- 


der the circumstances, and in- 


ho way amounted to pressure. 


Hunt, Segretti Linked 
_ Government sources have 
told The Star-News that in ear- 
ly 1972 Hunt, then a White 


@ 
1010002-2 


House consultant, appeared to: 


have been providing political 
information to Donald H. Se- 
gretti. According to FBI rec- 


:ords, Segretti was hired by 


former White House aide 
Dwight Chapin and paid by 
Nixon attorney Herbert Kalm- 
bach to engage in harrassment 
of Democratic campaigners. 

Aiding Hunt in this, accord- 
ing to the government, was 
Liddy, who so far has refused 
to answer any questions before 
the grand jury. A motion 
granting Liddy immunity and 
compelling his testimony is 


‘pending before Sirica. \ 


Government sources said 
they had no definite proof, but 
it appears that Hunt was pro- 
viding Sogretti with informa- 
tion he had obtained from 
Thomas J. Gregory, a Brib- 
ham Young Uiversity student 
whom Hunt -hired last year to 
infiltrate the Muskie and Mc- 
Govern campaigns, 

There have also been re- 
ports, confirmed in part by 
government sources, that at 
one point Hunt became in- 
volved in the Dita Beard-ITT 


. controversy of last year with 


the knowledge, and perhaps 
the encouragement, of former 


_ Nixon adviser Charles ’W. Col- 


son, 


Must Be Talking 

Hunt may decide to expand 
on this kind of information be- 
fore the Senate committee, a 
decision which would undoubt- 
edly be locked upon favorably 
by Sirica, : 

What Hunt is telling the 
grand jury has not been 
learned, After’ being brought 
to the grand jury room. in 
handcuffs yesterday  after- 
noon, he stayed inside for over 
an hour before the session was 
adjourned for the day. 

Asst. U.S. Atty. Earl J. Sil- 
bert emerged to say that Hunt 
pane resume his testimony 
today. . Significantly, perhaps 


' Silbert said there were no 


plans to bring Hunt back be- 
fore’ Sirica for an order com- 
pelling him to testify, so what- 


, 


ever Hunt is saying, he appar- ~ 


. ently is saying freely. 
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‘Confer’ on Watergate 


“The special Senate commit- 


- tee investigating the Water- 


gate incident opened its in- 
quiry today with closed-door 
questioning of James W. 
McCord Jr. 

McCord, who éontands that 
perjury and political pressure 
kept the public from learning . 
the truth during the January 
trial of criminal , charges 
growing out of the Watergate 
bugging, was the first wit- 
ness to be questioned by. the . 
panel, 

One of seven men convicted 


of breaking into the headquar- .. 


ters of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee last spring and- 


planting eavesdropping ~ de-: 


vices, McCord is the former s 
‘curity chief for both the Re- 
publican National Committee 
and the Committee for the. . 
Re-election of the President. : 


Letier to Judge 

*In aletter written last ‘ioc 
to Chief Judge John J. Sirica, 
who presided over the trial, 


McCord alleged that some wit. = 
nesses failed to tell all, that ~ 
some defendants were under. : 


political pressure ‘“‘to plead: ° 
guilty and remain silent’? and -- 
that ‘‘perjury occurred during . 
the trial.” 
McCord was. 
last Friday and Saturday by 
Samuel Dash, the Senate com- 
mittee’s majority counsel. On 
Sunday, Dash told a press con- 
ference that McCord had iden- 
tified others who had prior 
knowledge of the conspiracy, 
but Dash refused to reveal the 


' Names. 


The following day,. the ‘Los 
Angeles Times said those im- 


. plicated by McCord were Jeb 


S. Magruder, deputy director 
of President Nixon’s political 
organization during last year’s . 
election campaign, and John 
W. Dean II, Nixon’s White 


. House counsel. 


és Thompson, 


Secret Meeting 
McCord, Dash and Fred 
the committee’s 
minority counsel, met secretly 
Monday _ night, "and McCord 
was reliably reported to have 
refused to make any more dis- 
closures to Dash, alleging that 
Dash had informed newsmen 
and violated a pledge of 
secrecy. 

McCord, according to quali- 
fied sources familiar with the 
situation, insisted upon meet- 
ing either with Sam J. Ervin 


Jv., D-N.C,, ‘ate committee’ 
- chaipearcvetlth FRESE | 
seven-mant commi in €l- 


ther executive or public ses- 


sion. 


interviewed - 


Dash confirmed yesterday | 
that the Monday night session 
had occurred. When asked if 
McCord had refused to provide 
additional information to the 
committee’s staff members, 
Dash said “I think it’s correct 
to say he wanted to go before 
the full committee.” 


Weicker Outvoted 
Yesterday at a committee 


* planning session, Sen. Lowell - 


’ P, Weicker, R-Conn., was un- 


. derstood to have pressed for a 


public hearing for McCord, but 


was reportedly outvoted 5-1,’ 


with Sen. Joseph M. Montoya, 
D-N.M., abstaining. * 


The ‘cominities vice chair- 


€+ -.man and ranking Republican, 
. Sen. Howard H. Baker Jr. of 
was to preside. 


“Tennessee, 
over today’s meeting because 
“Ervin ‘jis returning to North 
. Carolina to attend his broth- 
er’s funeral. Both senators in- 
sisted yesterday on calling to- 
day’ s meeting with McCord an 
“interview.” 


Said the chairman: “Pye al- 


ways been of the conviction | 


you ought not to put a man in 
a public chair until you know 
what he’s going to say.”’ Bak-: 


er noted, however, that Mc-' 


- Cord “will be under oath” and 
could face perjury charges if 
he is not truthful. 


Asked if McCord would be 


granted immunity from prose-. 
cution for any illegal actions 
which might be disclosed in 
his Senate testimony, Baker 
refused comment. He indicat- 


_ ed that the committee had 


_Yeached a decision on that 
“question but was not prepared 
to disclose it. 

Mrs. John Mitchell yester- 
day called the Now York, 
Times and said she fears for , 
her husband, the former at-' 
torney general. Mrs, ‘Mitchell . 
claimed unnamed persons 
were trying to make Mitchell 
“the goat” in the Watergate 
bugging case, ~ 

According 


to the Tines , 


account, Mrs. Mitchell said: : 
“They’re not going to pin ' 


-anything on him, I won't let 


them, and I don’t give a 
damn who gets hurt. I can 
name names.” 


t 


In a related development, . 


DeVan L. Shumway, spokes- — 


man for the Nixon campaign 


committee, acknowledged that 
the political organization was ' 


planning to hire additional 


lawyers and possibly public | 


purpose of running President 
Nixon’s campaign last year, a 
goal which it accomplished 444 
months ago. 

“Because of all the legal 
cases in which we're in- © 
volved,” said Shumway, ‘“‘the 
committee’s lawyers feel that ' 
they need assistance from the 


, committee” in retrieving doc- 


uments, preparing background 
‘memos and similar tasks. 
Shumway said the Nixon 
campaigncommittece still 
faces as many as seven Civil 
suits, most of them relating to 
the Watergate controversy. As 
a result, he said, there are 
plans to hire additional law- 
ers. 
“We don’t know how much 
capability we’ll have to add to 
our public affairs office,” he 
said. “But as we get closer to 
the (Senate) hearings, we'll © 
probably increase our staff.” 
Shumway said ‘“we haven’t 
added a soul yet” and denied a 
report that the decision to in- 
‘crease the staff was made at 
the White House, “I know of 
no orders from ‘the White 
House for beefing up-our staff 


over here,” he said. 
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e continuing controversy. 


nthe committee was ostensi- | 


bly established for the sole 


Testimony Sought 
From Watergate 5 


The government was expect- 


eto, start bringing the five 
“men who pleaded guilty in the 
‘Watergate conspiracy before 
the grand jury today. 

* At the scheduled sentencing 
,of the seven conspirators Fri- 
day, Chief Judge John J. Siri- 
.€a of U.S. District Court gave 
‘only Provisional sentences to 
the five who had pleaded 
guilty. Sirica strongly suggest- 
ed that their final sentences 
might be more lenient if they 
voluntarily cooperated with 
te stand jury and the special 
Senata committee investigat- 
inz tae bugging plot. 

“The itive are E. Howard 
“Hunt Jr., Bernard L. Barker, 
Frank A. Sturgis, Virgilio R. 
Gonzalez and Eugenio R. Mar- 


pez, . 
At the time Sirica told the 
thigh og to give the five a 
full, week to. think over. his 
“suggestion. However, at a 
‘theeting with the judge this 
morning, the three prosecutors 
asked. if they could begin 
bringing the men in before 
Friday. 
' A hearing was scheduled in 
open court for this afternoon 
at which the government was 
pasties to request and re- 
celvé formal permission to be- 
gin questioning the men early. 
The meeting was also at- 


i 


“ 


Related Stories on Page A-2. 


~ 


tended by Samuel Dash and 
Fred Thompson, the majority 
and minority counsels to the 
Special Senate committee. 

Nobody would discuss the 
details of the meeting with re- 
porters, but there were indica- 
tions that at least one topic of 
discussion was ground rules 
for the calling of witnesses be- 
fore the two bodies and releas- 
ing of information obtained by 
either body. 

Sunday, Dash held an unex- 
pected press conference to re- 
veal that James W. McCord 
Jr. had spoken with him over 
the weekend and provided him: 
details about the bugging plot. 

Dash was criticized yester- 
day by Sen. Howard H. Baker 
Jr., R-Tenn., ranking minority 
member of the Senate commit- 
tee, for making public state- 
ments about the case without 
consulting committee mem- 
bers. 

Dash refused any comment 


‘today as he emerged from Sir- 


ica’s chambers. “It’s not ap- 
propriate to discuss anything 
we discussed with the judge,” 
Dash said. 
Sirica also refused to com- 
See WATERGATE, Page A-6 
iach 
Mey 
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As Addressee 


Of Bug Logs 


By BARRY KALB 
Star-News Staff Writer 
The mysterious person to 
whom logs from the wiretap at 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters were ad- 
dressed one night last June 
might have been: none other 
than convicted Watergate ¢on- 
spirator G. Gordon Liddy. 
According to government 
sources, in the midst of the 
trial in January the prosecu- 
tion was told — by a person 
whom the sources will not 
identify — the name on the 
envelope containing the logs. 
The sources said the prose- 
cution felt the information was 
“hearsay,” so it was inadmiss- 


‘able as evidence. 


-. But the information provid- 


-ed by these sources suggests 


that it was Liddy’s name, and 
this seemed to be confirmed 
yesterday when the prosecu- 
‘tion revealed in open court 
that, in a hearing before the 
Watergate grand jury, it had 
asked Liddy if it was not in 
fact his name that appeared 
on the envelope. 

. Liddy, according to Asst. 
US. Atty. Seymour Glanzer, 
refused to answer any ques- 


tions put to him. The govern- 
“ment has asked Chief Judge 


John J. Sirica of U.S. District 
‘Court to grant Liddy immunity 
from prosecution and compel 
him to testify, and Sirica said 
he. will hear arguments on the 
matter Friday. 

The question of the missing 
name has been a recurring 
one ever since October, when 
the Los Angeles Times. pub- 
lished an interview with the 
man who said he was assigned 
to operate the notorious wire- 
tap, Alfred C. Baldwin TIT. 

_ Baldwin, an ex-FBI agent, 
said he was hired for the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President May 1 by James 
W. McCord Jr., one of the con- 
victed Watergate conspirators. 
McCord was then security 
chief for the committee and 


the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

_ Baldwin said that in late 
May he was ensconced in a 
room at the Howard Johnson's 
Motel on Virginia Avenue NW 
— across the street from the 
Watergate Office Building 


where the Democratic head-.. 


quarters was located — moni- 
toring a telephone tap. 

He testified that he regular- 
ly made logs of the day’s con- 
versations and turned them 
over to McCord. No recordings 
of the conversations were ever 
made, he said. 

On June 7; however, Bald- 
win said, MeCord telephoned 
him from Miami and told him 
to deliver the. day’s logs per- 
sonally to the Nixon re- 
election committee. 

Baldwin said McCord gave 
him a name to whom the logs 
were to be delivered, which he 
first wrote on a piece of paper, 
and then on the envelope con- 
taining the logs. 

But under pretrial question- 
ing by the FBI and the grand 
jury, during the revealing in- 
terview with two Los Angeles 
Times reporters, and on the 
witness: stand. at the trial, 
‘Baldwin insisted he could not 
remember thename. 

He did say the first name 
sounded like a last name; 
that the last name was diffi- 
cult to spell; and that it was 
not, as far as he recalled, the 
mame of any member of the 
re-election committee whom 
the FBI had interviewed by 
the time Baldwin decided to 
cooperate in early July. 

Sirica took over the ques- 
tioning of Baldwin at one point 
during the trial, ahd pressed 
him for the name. When 
Baldwin insisted he could not 
remember, Sirica implied he 
thought Baldwin was lying. 

In his: bombshell letter to 
Sirica last week, McCord 
says: ‘Some statements were 
unfortunately made by a wit- 
ness which left the court with 


G. GORDON LIDDY 


the impression that he: was 
‘stating untruths, or withhold- 
ing facts of his knowledge, 
when in fact only honest errors 
of memory were involved.” 

Government sources feel 
that referred to Baldwin, and 
following the reading of ‘the 
letter last Friday revealed to 
a reporter that either during 
or just after Baldwin’s trial 
testimony, someone told them 
whose name Baldwin had been 
given. 

Liddy, according to testi- 
mony, refused to cooperate 
with the FBI—the official 
reason given by committee 
officials for his firing as 
counsel to the committee’s 
finance arm—and therefore 
his name would not have been 
on. the FBI list of committee 
members interviewed. 

Baldwin. testified that’. he 
was introduced to Liddy dur- 
ing the. conspiracy only as 
“George” — Liddy’s first 
name. Baldwin went to the 
FBI to tell his story in early 
July — in the Times story he 
says his first full statement 
was given on July 10 — but 
Liddy’s name was not made 
public in connection with the 
ease untif the news reports 
of July 23. Therefore, the 
name Gordon Liddy would not 
have been familiar to Baldwin, 
and he conceivably could 
have forgotten it. 

An interesting question that 
remains is who gave the name 
to the prosecution. The only 
person other than Baldwin 
who definitely knows was Mc- 
Cord, who has decided since 
the trial to cooperate with the 
government, — 


MARY McGRORY 


Watergate Case Acquires Hiss Tone 


Star-News Staff Writer ; 

The Republicans are get- 
ting extremely nervous about 
the Watergate. The case took 
a bad turn over the weekend 
and overtones of the Alger 
Hiss imbroglio, the affair that 
made Richard Nixon a house- 
hold word and launched him 
on the long and bumpy road to 
the White House, have crept 


in. 
Back then, in 1948, the pub- 
lic had to decide which of two 


“men to believe: Handsome, 


well-bred, Ivy League Hiss, or 
rumpled, eccentric Whittaker 
Chambers, ..the Communist- 
turned-Quaker who was Hiss’ 
accuser. 

Right now, the Watergate is 
at a comparable pass. The 


public is caught between an 


equally ill-assorted pair: John 
W. Dean III, fortune’s darling 
and President Nixon’s counsel, 
who at 31 looks like Gainsbor- 
ough’s Blue Boy grown up; 


_ and James W. McCord Jr., the 


aging secret agent, ex- 
operative for the FBI and the 
CIA, the convicted burglar 
caught red-handed at Demo- 
eratic headquarters in the 
small hours of June 17, 


More to Say 


At the prompting of John 
J. Siriea, the indignant and 
determined federal judge who 
presided over the Watergate 
trial, McCord on Friday an- 
nouticed that he had some- 


‘thing more to say. Over the 


weekend he told Samuel Dash, 
the counsel of the special Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee, 


that John Dean—as wi as; 


Nixon campaign officiat: J 


Magruder—knew about the 
Watergate raid before it-hap- 
pened. 


McCord never opened his 
mouth during the trial. He sat 
facing the bench throughout, 
and all the press saw was the 
back of his head with its round 
bald crown like a monk’s-ton- 
sure. Face to face, he is unex- 
pectedly affable. In a chance 
‘meeting on the street with a 
reporter, he iridicated that the 
Los Angeles Times account of 
his session with Dash. was 
correct. He has more to say, 
“but not now,” 

Sirica’s pre-sentence query 
about ‘mitigating’ circum- 
stances” had liberated him. So 
had the “perjury”? committed 
during the trial. He seemed 
relieved about it all. 

He knows his motives are 
suspect. He has much to gain. 
The judge hinted broadly at a 
reduction in sentence to any 
defendant who gave informa- 
tion. : 


Point of View 


“Of course I have personal 
“considerations,” McCord said 
frankly. “But it’s much broad- 
er than that.” 

Dean, on the other hand, has 
had nothing to say. His denials 
were made for him by White 
House press secretary Ronald 
Ziegler. The President has ex- 
pressed ‘“‘absolute trust’ in 
him. Twenty-five years ago, 
Secretary of State Dean -Ache- 
son refused to turn his back on 
Alger Hiss. : 

Dean also has something to 
gain by speaking up, namely 


ard Nixon’s Justice Depart- 
ment, and he doesn’t trust 
Richard Nixon’s FBI. On the 
basis of what has been learned 
so far, many Americans are 


the restoration of his good | 
name. If McCord is telling the © 


truth, then Dean, who was 


conducting ax investigation of , 
the Watergate ease for the . 


President, was investigating 
himself. He gave a clean bill 
of all. “presently” employed 
by the White House last Au- 
gust. 

Dean was brought into the 
affair by L. Patrick Gray, who 
unwarily confided to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee ex- 
amining him for confirmation 
that he had turned over all his 
FBI reports to Dean. If Mc- 
Cord is telling the truth, Dean 
knew. much more than Gray, 
with whom, as far as we know,- 
he shared none of his inside 
dope, 

‘Nothing to Hide’ 


The President. told Senate 
Republican Leader Hugh Scott 
last week that he has “nothing 
to hide’ and to pass the word 


along. But he won’t let Dean. | 
out of the White House to an- | 
rc, Swer. Senate questions. The 


‘senators, he said grandly, 
could submit questions in writ- 


ing, to which Dean would pen | 


replies, 


‘An exchange of correspond- 


ence seems inadequate to the 
crisis McCord has created. 

In his last press conference, 
Nixon invoked the Hiss case. 
He, the demon investigator 
congressman, was denied FBI 
files by a Democratic presi- 
dent, The memory -still ran- 
kles. 

The Hiss case, after all, in- 


volved “espionage against the | 


US.” The Watergate, he indi- 
cated, was a far lesser thing, 
involving only “‘espionage by 
one political organization 
against another.” 

But the Watergate has been 
transformed from a question 


of political espionage to a mat- , 
ter of. institutional sabotage. | 


McCord, when he announced : 


his dramatic change of heart, 
said he could speak only to the 
judge. He doesn’t trust Rich- 


beginning to share McCord’s 
dark suspicions about those 
two “impartial” agencies. 

The options facing the Presi- 
dent are unpalatable. He must 


either tell John Dean to speak 
up or ‘get out of the White 
House. James McCord has 
made it imperative for him to 
do something. 
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McCord, Sirica: A threat to blow the lid off 


The Growing Watergate Mess 


F° months, the Nixon Administration 
has lived. under the cloud named 
Watergate—the ever-proliferating  dis- 
closures of political espionage, sabotage 
and fast fund-raising practices in the 
1972 re-elect-the-President campaign. 
No one in Mr. Nixon’s inner circle has yet 
been directly implicated, though the 
blame has come suggestively close, and 
some dared ‘hope that the case would 
be closed with the conviction of seven 
men two months ago in the escapade 
that started it all: the botched burglary 
attempt at Democratic headquarters in 
Washington. But the pressure, far from 
abating, has only got worse since then— 
and last week, on the very eve of his sen- 
tencing, one of the Watergate Seven 
threatened to blow the lid off the whole 
tawdry affair. 

The man who broke the silence at last 
was James W. McCord Jr., 54, a baldish, 
dark-suited ex-CIA operative, and his 
offer to talk came in a clumsily typed 
eleventh-hour letter to the Federal 
judge sitting on the case. McCord gave 
only a teasingly vague prospectus as to 
what he might say: that there had been 
“political pressure” on the seven to plead 
guilty (as five did) and clam up, that 


some of the trial testimony was perjured . 


and—most tantalizing of all—that “others 
involved in the Watergate operation” 
had escaped unnamed. But Judge John 
J. Sirica was intrigued enough to agree 


to hear out McCord in secret session this 
week—McCord declined to talk to the 
FBI or the Justice Department—and per- 
haps to convene a special grand jury to 
follow up the story, And he used what 
leverage he could to induce the re- 
maining six defendants to follow suit, in 
effect allowing five of them a grace pe-, 
riod to start talking—and sentencing the’ 
sixth, former White House aide G. Gor- 
don Liddy, to prison for up to twenty 
years as an example, 


. Next a Super-Watergate? 


Whether or not McCord in fact had a 
tale to tell and names to name, the 
threat alone sent a premonitory shudder 
through an Administration shadowed by 
scandal—and by its own secretive re- 
sponse to it. Democrats, already counting 
Watergate votes for 1974, were jubilant. 
“They're making our campaign for us,” 
said one. Republicans were dismayed, 
some to the point of muttering aloud that 
the President ought long since to have 
mounted a no-holds-barred commission 
inquiry of its own, U.S, Sen. Sam Ervin’s 
select Watergate investigating commit- 
tee was jubilant—" ee-sus Kee-rist,” ex- 
ulted a staffer, “this tears it!’—and 
thought of starring McCord at a special 
early hearing in April. And an Admin- 
istration returned to power only four 
months ago by a near-record landslide 
found itself fighting for its very credibili- 


ty in the face of not only Watergate but 
a suddenly reincarnated International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp. affair 
{page 18)—and a persistent buzz around 
Washington that what one well-posi- 
tioned insider described as a “super- 


' Watergate” scandal is about to break. 


One Watergate was clearly enough. 
The scandal by last week had almost 
surely claimed its latest victim, L. Pat- 
rick Gray III, whose nomination for FBI 
director was slipping inexorably away on 
the suspicion that he had short-circuited 
the Watergate investigation out of loy- 
alty to the President. Gray's superiors 
damaged him in last week’s renewed 
confirmation hearings by ordering him to 
button up about the case. And Gray hurt 
himself and the boss with three days’ 
testimony about his extraordinarily trust- 
ing relations with Presidential counsel 
John W. Dean II, who ran Mr. Nixon’s 
in-house inquiry into the affair and deliv- 
ered him a clean bill, Gray, so he testi- 
fied, had sent Dean secret FBI reports 
on the case without asking permission— 
and kept on sending them even after 
Dean lied about a detail of the inquiry. 
The charge earned him a rebuke from 
the White House, incredulous stares 
from the committee—and a further-di- 
minished chance of winning if his nomi- 
nation ever comes to a vote. 

Now, with McCord’s gambit, the ques- 
tion was who would be next—and much 
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of the backstairs speculation centered on 
Mr. Nixon’s former Attorney General and 
campaign manager, John Mitchell. Mit- 
chell, who quit the campaign abruptly 
two weeks after Watergate, has denied 
knowing anything about the operation 
and last week said, “I don’t know what 
McCord is talking about.” Still, it was 
widely noted around ‘Washington that 
he was in charge at the time—and that 
McCord had arranged protection for him 
as campaign security chicf.* The news 
reawakened gossip about other names— 
departing White House staffers Dwight 
Chapin and Charles W, Colson, who had 
connections in the campaign under- 
ground; White Iouse chicf of staff H.R. 
(Bob) Ilaldeman, their immediate boss; 
campaign-fund-raiser in chief Maurice 
Stans; Jeb Magruder, the campaign ofli- 
cial who authorized Liddy’s expense 
money. But the handicapping kept com- 
ing back to Mitchell, who, having al- 
ready left the employ of the President, 
might be available for -sacrifice. “That 
would be logical, wouldn’t it?” said one 


insider. “It doesn’t hurt anybody.” 


*As Bad as You Can Get’ 


The Administration continued to put 
a brave face on the whole Watergate’ 


_ mess. Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott: 
urged the President early last week to 


go public with a definitive statement on 
the mazy train of scandals grouped un- 
der the Watergate rubric; the President 
told him coolly, “Hugh, I have nothing 
to hide. I have nothing to hide. I re- 
peat that I have nothing to hide, and 
you are authorized to make that state- 
ment in my name.” But the outward 
calm around the weekend White House 
in Key Biscayne was shaken by the 
week’s developments, and Mr. Nixon’s 
people were war-gaming options ranging 
from a retreat on executive privilege 
through the sacrifice of a prominent fig- 
ure to the launching of an independent 
inquiry to defuse Ervin’s hearings. 


“IJere’s Gray saying Dean lied, and- 


here’s McCord saying the trial is rigged,” 
said one White House aide. “God Al- 
mighty, that’s about as bad as you can 
get—it says the FBI, the U.S, Attorney 
and the President’s counsel were all play- 
ing footsic. Where the hell’s our credi- 
bility if we don’t clean this up?” 
McCord scemed an unlikely figure to 
have provoked such a stir, Ile was a 
technician among adventurers on the 
Watergate raid—an unprepossessing ca- 
reer Federal agent who had neither the 
flair of the ringleaders, Liddy and E, 
Howard Hunt, nor the anti-Fidelista ideo- 
logical fervor of the émigré Cubans on 


‘the task force. Like most of the others he 


was recruited out of the CIA old-boy 
network; he had been with the agency 
for nineteen years before his retirement 
in 1970, mostly as a specialist in security 


—preventing bugsing, among, pthes in 


os 


trusions. He was a quiet sort, pin- 
striped and gray, a family man and a 
churchgoing Methodist whose defense at 
the trial was that he was only trying to 
protect the election process—and the 
President’s life—against left-wing dis- 
sidents, Investigators trying to fathom 
his turnabout guessed that his brief taste 
of imprisonment after his arrest had got 
to him. “He had a bad time in D.C, 
jail,” one source said. “He has a retarded 
child and a ruined business, and he sim- 
ply cannot bear to be away from them.” 
Lis letter to Judge Sirica thus could be 
read as a plea for mercy at sentencing 
time. Throughout the trial, Sirica, a 
starchy, Hoover-vintage Republican of 69, 
had made manifest his annoyance that 
he wasn’t getting all the answers, and he 
has since kept on pressing through Mc- 
Cord’s probation officer. McCord’s reply, 
with just three days’ frecdom left, pro- 
tested that he was “whipsawed” among 
contending legal claims and that his 
family feared for his life if he talked. He 
wouldn’t go that far himself, he said, but 
he did expect “retaliatory measures ... 
against me, my family and my friends... 
Such retaliation could destroy careers, 
income, and reputations of persons who 
are innocent of any guilt whatever.” He 
couldn’t even “feel confident” talking to 
the FBI or anyone else from the govern- 
ment, he wrote; he accordingly asked 
Sirica for a private audience in chambers. 
He was careful to keep his schema for 
this session tempting but general. He 
gave no hint as to who had applied the 
presoue on the seven to hush up, who 
ad given what perjured testimony, who 
the “others involved” might be. He said 
one witness “unfortunately” left the im- 
pression that he was lying or withholding 
evidence when in fact he wasn’t. The 
best guess was that he meant either 
Watergate ‘wiretap monitor Alfred C. 
Baldwin III or campaign treasurer Hugh 
W. Sloan Jr., both of whom were causti- 
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Gray: ‘A point of finality’ 
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cally questioned by Judge Sirica over 
their ‘spotty recollection of critical de- 
tails, but once again McCord supplied no 
clues. He said that the Cubans among 
the seven might have been tricked “by 
others” into thinking they were on a CIA 
operation when it wasn’t. And he said his 
own motives were “different than those 
of the others involved ... [and} were 
not limited to or simply those offered in 
my defense during the trial.” 

The judge said nothing about the letter 
until the seven were assembled before 
him for sentencing, and then he intro- 
duced it with almost studied understate- 
ment—“I have a preliminary matter which 
will be considered before arguments on 
the motion and sentencing.” He read the 
message, his voice dry and gravelly in 
the suddenly dead-silent courtroom. Mc- 
Cord, expressionless, took off his horn- 
rimmed glasses and tapped them gently 
against his lips. His lawyer, whom he had 
not tipped in advance, stared blankly at 
him, then at the judge. His co-defendants 
looked stunned; even Liddy, 17 pounds 
lighter after two months of prison food, 
momentarily lost his onstage smile. 


The Judge Was Unmoved 


Gaveling into the din, Sirica recessed 
the court briefly, then began the sen- 


tencing. First came Liddy, brown suit - 


bagging around his gaunt frame, with a 
plea for consideration of his record of 
service from Korea to the White House. 
But Liddy stood mute on the substance 
of the case, and Sirica was unmoved; he 
called the Watergate burglary “sordid, 
despicable and thoroughly reprehensi- 
ble,” and topped off the stiff prison sen- 
tence with $40,000 in fines. 

The others followed one by one, Hunt 
with an appeal for leniency on the 
ground that he had lost his livelihood 
and his wife (who died in a plane crash) 
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because of Watergate and that he was 
“destroyed as a man.” The judge sen- 
tenced them each “provisionally” to max- 
imum terms of 35 and 40 years and left 
them time to think about talking to a 
‘ grand jury and the Ervin committee. “I 
recommend your full cooperation,” he 
said pointedly. “...I hold out no prom- 
ises or hopes of any kind ... but I do say 
that should you decide to speak freely I 
would have to weigh that factor in ap- 
praising what sentence will finally be 
imposed in this case.” 

The denouement was left to this week, 
Sirica conferred with McCord briefly in 
chambers and agreed to give him a 
closed hearing; the judge insisted that 
his testimony be sworn, however, and he 
made no commitment to kcep it secret. 


What he might do with it—whether, for’ 


example, he might turn it over to the 
Ervin committeec—remained uncertain. 
But one source said that he was con- 
templating calling a new Watergate 
grand jury in de facto competition with 
the ongoing old one—and that he might 
even name a special prosecutor of his own 
choosing rather than turn the inquiry 
over to the U.S. Attorney’s men who had 
prepared the original case for trial. 
The immediate question was how much 
McCord might actually have to say—and 
the guess among investigative sources 
_ was a lot. There was, for one thing, his 
proximity to Mitchell and Stans; he might 


- shed some light on how much they did or 


didn’t know about the clandestine cam- 
paign activities surfaced by Watergate. 
He could almost surely say who if anyone 
in the campaign management gave the 
immediate marching orders, and who 
bankrolled him to buy the bugging and 
wiretapping equipment the raiders used. 
He has been implicated in earlier plots 
to bug the Edmund Muskie and George 
McGovern i offices—and 


might speak revealingly on who was do- 


ing what to whom and at whose orders | 


a oRdgd Hee eS fetter fe might 


also identify the sources of political pres- 
sure on the defendants and specify the 
witnesses who he says perjured them- 
selves at the trial—possibly including 
several senior campaign officials. And 
Sirica will presumab! ress him to 
name the “others” eiveles ; they might, 
of course, turn out to be small fry, but 
one defense source doubted it. “I can 
assure you,” he said, “that he’s not talk- 
ing about simply some more Cubans.” 


‘Nard Thinking’ 


Question No. 2 was whether others of 
the seven would now bend to the ob- 
vious temptation to talk in hopes of get- 
ting off lightly. One insider guessed that 
Liddy would never break. “His life is 
shattered anyway,” this source said. “I’m 
sure he told McCord, ‘You're stupid, 
buddy. There’s always reversible error. 
Keep appealing, keep appealing.’” This 
source likewise believed that the Cubans 
originally kept silent out of a mix of ma- 
chismo, patriotism and the assurance of 
continuing wages while they did their 
time. But now that McCord has cracked, 
one of their friends was less certain, 
“They are,” said this man, “going to do 
some hard thinking in those cells.” 

That left Hunt—and while he had 
earlier vowed never to talk, intimates 
now. describe him as “extremely bitter” 
both at the ruin of his life and at the 
latest turn of affairs. “I thought I stood 
up and took my medicine like a good 
little man,” he told one friend, “but 


then I find out that a stand-up guy is 
one who stands up and tells what he 
knows.” His earlier silence had been 
predicated in part on his assurance that, 
as he put it to another acquaintance, 
“They're going to take care of my family 


campaign so 
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lost his wife and some of his trust in the 
Nixonians as well. Ie is said to have 
been incensed at the news that his safe 
in the Exccutive Office Building had 
been cracked on orders from Dean, the 
President's counsel, and most of its con- 
tents turned over to the FBI; he was, by 
this account, only somewhat mollified on 
learning that a notebook and an address 
book he considered sensitive never made 
it to the bureau. 

The case of Dean and the safe came 
back last week to haunt Pat Gray in the 
waning hours of his confirmation hear- 
ings, and quite possibly to pound the 
last nail in his coffin, Ife had by then tes- 
tified at length to his uncritical faith in 
Dean—a trust that resolved any doubts 
in Dean’s favor on the premise that “the 
President wouldn’t appoint him to inves- 
tigate if he thought he were involved.” 
He thus kept making documents avail- 
able to Dean after learning that Dean and 
Liddy were friends; after hearing reports 
that Dean might have made some of the 
papers available to unauthorized per- 
sons; even after the President himself 
announced that Dean’s inquiry was com- 
plete and that it had turned up nothing 
unsavory about anybody now working 
for the Administration. He did this, he 
said, without going through his own boss, 
Attorncy General Richard Kleindienst, 
despite a memo from the bureau’s coun- 
sel that he ought to—and he would keep 
on doing it today if Dean asked him to. 
“I’m going to cooperate,” he said, “That 
is my duty.” 

And there matters stood when, on 
Gray’s eighth and very likely last day of 
testimony, Sen. Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia got into the record that Dean 
had had IIunt’s safe opened on June 19— 
two days after the Watergate break-in 
and the night before Hunt was pub- 
licly implicated—and had held onto the 
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over to the FBI. Byrd asked whether that 
didn’t cause “some kind of suspicion or 
wonderment” in Gray’s mind. “No,” said 
Gray. “... This man is counsel to the 


“President.” Nor did his faith appear to 


have been damaged when, as he re- 
counted it, two of his agents asked 
Dean on the 22nd whether [unt had an 
office in or around the White ILouse, and 
Dean said he would have to check. Dean 
was by then not only aware of the office 
but was in possession of the contents of 
the safe as well. “Dean lied to you, would 
you say?” pressed Byrd, to which Gray in 
plain embarrassment replicd: “I_ would 
say, looking back on it now, I would have 
to conclude that that probably is correct.” 


‘He Doesn’t Need Enemies’ 


The exchange was only another in- 
stance of Gray’s runaway candor, but it 


_ made him look naive to the senators and 


intractably gabby to the White [louse 
(which put out a statement refining the 
story and rebutting the accusation against 
Dean as “reprehensible, unfortunate, un- 
fair and incorrect”). Gray’s superiors had 
in fact tried earlicr in the week to curb 
his tongue; after three weeks of doing 
his own name-naming, he suddenly an- 
nounced that he was under orders from 
Kleindienst not to discuss the substance 
of the Watergate inquiry any more. The 
directive piqued tempers on the commit- 
tee and left Gray floundering, unhappily 
declining to answer questions and once 
refusing to produce an innocuous memo 
on the not very plausible ground that 
enemy agents might be watching. “We 
nced to feel a bit of pity in our hearts for 
Mr, Gray,” said Indiana’s Birch Bayh. 


’ “With friends like he has in the White 


House, he docsn’t need any enemies.” 
Gray by then was clearly orphaned, 
for all:the continuing professions of sup- 
port emanating from the White Ilouse, 
and the wear began to show in 
his pouchy eyes, his wan face, 
the sudden slope of his shoul- 
ders under the carefully tai- 
lored Oxford grays. “Out of a 
sense of honor and decency,” he 


want to get this pattern going 
where I am submitting and sub- 
mitting and submitting [evi- 
_ dence] ... 1 think I can sit here 
pretty long and chat quite a bit 
with you, but we do have to 
reach a point of finality, do we 


or down on me? I am entitled to 
position, at one point inclined to 


Administration cooperation in 
the Ervin hearings, had begun 
to lean toward precisely that— 
an up-or-down vote in which, by 
most current counts, the ultimate 


001] 


bly be helped if Mr. Nixon 
made Dean available to testify 


pleaded at one point, “I do not . 


not, where you have to vote up. 
some kind of judgment.” The op- 


hold his nomination hostage for . 
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John Mitchell: Talk of the town 


before the committee. But Mr. Nixon’s 
impulse in the matter of Gray’s nomina- 
tion, and in the Watergate case from the 
very beginning, has been to resist inquiry 
from outside the executive branch and 


-to shield his own people behind a claim 


of Executive privilege unmatched in re-, 


- cent history. Thus Dean is not available 
_to testify; thus Gray may not discuss sub- 


stantive questions germane to his record 
in and competence for high and sensitive 
office; thus no White House staffer past 
or present will, by the President’s own 
word, testify before any Congressional 
committee. 

White House people insist privately 
that this position is not as inflexible as the 
President himself has at moments made 
it seem—that the Administration will pro- 
vide Congress any information it requires 
on any subject short of direct communi- 


Marlette—Charlotte Observer 
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tations Datween the Preallent ant file 
staff. But Mr. Nixon’s posturing alone has 
already exacerbated hostilities with ** 2 
‘Hill, and it has me penen tony 
bers of his own party. “Their attitude 
has been totally defensive,” says one Re- 
publican strategist. “They thought they 
could finesse Watergate, and now the 
President and the Republican Party are 
being done in.” 

The irony was that Mr, Nixon, who 
reads history, may have missed its les- 
sons, When President Warren Harding 
asked Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover early on about how to handle 
the scandal that came to be known as 
Teapot Dome, Hoover replied: “Publish 
it, and at least get credit for integrity 
on your side.” Harding instead sat on 


the news, and the result was an enduring - 


stain on the reputation of his Presidency 
and his party. 

The history of the Watergate scandal 
has been no more promising. In the ab- 
sence of some full public accounting, 
the story has come together piecemeal 
in the most damaging ways—in news- 
paper headlines and Congressional com- 
mittee hearings—and now, with Ervin 
set to open his marathon televised in- 
quiry in early May, the news is likely to 
_ get worse before it gets better. Some of 
the President’s best friends wish he 
would retrieve the initiative and mount 


his own definitive housecleaning, what- - 


ever the cost. “For 40 years,” said one 
Republican senator, “we carried the im- 
age of being the party of the.Great De- 
pression. Now are we going to spend an- 
other 40 as the party of Watergate?” 


.-..and More on ITT 


Like the Watergate scandal, the tan- 


gled affairs of ITT keep coming back to . 


plague the Nixon Administration. New 
disclosures before Congress last week 
lined out more strongly than ever the 
cozy relationship between the White 
- House and the giant multinational cor- 
poration, And the common denominator 
was ITT’s demonstrated eagerness to 
wheel] and deal with Nixon officials be- 
hind the scenes so that official policy 
would mirror its own—whether the ques- 
tion was corporate-merger policy or the 
fomenting of revolution in Chile, 

Part of the ITT scandal relates direct- 
ly to the 1972 Presidential election and 
ITT’s offer of funds—at least $200,000 
that was to be used to help under- 
write the Republican National Conven- 
tion—at a time when the company was 
seeking relief from government antitrust 
action. A House subcommittee began 
raking up those old coals last week by 
releasing summaries made by staffers of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
last October from some 34 boxes of ITT 
documents subsequently put under 
wraps by the Justice Department. 

Some of the memos themselves were 
later made public by Idaho Sen. Frank 
. Church’s new Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating the influence of multination- 
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McCone: The uncool million 


al corporations on U.S. foreign policy. 
Taken together, they showed the breezy 
familiarity of top ITT officials with Vice 
President Spiro Agnew, three top White 
House aides and three Cabinet Secre- 
taries—including former Secretary of the 
Treasury John Connally—and the com- 
pany’s ultimate success in having the 
antitrust action favorably settled. 

__ Memo: In the summer of 1970, top 
ITT executives saw Justice antitrust 
chief Richard McLaren as a fanatic op- 
ponent of mergers who was charging to- 
ward a courtroom showdown against Ad- 
ministration policy. An Aug. 7 note from 
Edward J. Gerrity, ITT senior vice presi- 
dent for corporate relations, to “Ted” Ag- 
new—along with an accompanying memo 


—confirmed that Gerrity and the Veep - 


lunched together on the same day that 
ITT president and chairman Llarold 
Gencen and William R. Merriam, then 
head of the ITT Washington office, con- 
ferred on the subject with White [House 
assistants John Ehrlichman and Charles 
Colson. And the memo indicated that 
Geneen had previously had “a very 


of fe 2 emees 
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‘Merriam: A letter to Connall 
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frierally seoutua™ with ten Actucey Gen- 
eral John Mitchell, who has publicly de- 
ni vement with the case. 

iff to. him [Hal Geneen] 
that the President was not opposed to 
mergers per se,” said the memo. “John 
said he would talk with McLaren and 
get back to Hal...” : 

Both ITT and Administration officials 
have always insisted that their talks 
were not improper because they dealt 
only with antitrust “policy,” not specific 
ITT cases. The documents released ast 
weck did not clearly refute that claim, 
but they did show a steady campaign to 
influence McLaren—with hints that spe- 
cifics may indeed have been discussed, 
A letter from Merriam to Connally, dat- 
ed_ April 22, 1971, mentions a 30-day 
delay in court proceedings that followed, 
a visit with Connally by Merriam and 
Geneen. “We are certain,” Merriam 
wrote, “that you and Pete [Peter G. 
Peterson, then an assistant to the Presi- 
dent and later Commerce Secretary] 
were most instrumental for the delay.” 

Merriam and Gerrity also showed up 
at the Church subcommittee hearings to 
tell about ITT plans for heading off the 
election of Marxist Salvador Allende 
Gossens as President of Chile. That ill- 
fated plot was first disclosed a year ago 
by columnist Jack Anderson, but. testi- 
mony and documents made available 
last week suggested far more extensive 
consultation between the company, the 
CIA and the Department of State than 
had previously been suspected. Various 
plans envisioned creation of “economic 
disturbance,” outright “chaos” and pos- 
sibly military uprisings—all designed to 
prevent nationalization of ITT’s $150 
million Chilean holdings. 

Spellbound: But the week’s star wit- 
ness was diminutive, distinguished John 
A. McCone, formerly boss of the CIA 
and now a director of ITT, He held 
the subcommittee nearly spellbound as 
he told of personally transmitting an of- 
fer of up to $1 million in ITT funds to 
Henry Kissinger and CIA director Rich- 
ard Helms, McCone’s “close friend.” Mc- 
Cone said Geneen was prepared to sup- 
port any government plan for creating 
a coalition to oppose Allende, Helms 
said he could provide funds for “some 
minimal effort” to stop Allende, McCone 
testified, but Kissinger never responded 
to the offer, 

In any event, said McCone, the mon- 
ey was intended for housing, agricul- 
ture and technical assistance—not polit- 
ical sabotage. But none of the senators 
could accept the notion that after the 
expenditure of $1.4 billion in U.S. aid to 
Chile, a mere $1 million for “good 
works” could be expected to tum an 
election around in the six weeks before a 
parliamentary run-off. Under question- 
ing, McCone agreed that he would be 
“very disturbed” if the expenditure of 
$1 million by a foreign corporation were 
to influence a close American clection. 
Snapped Church: “Don’t you think the 
Chileans feel the same way?” 
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Former Democratic official 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, respond- 
«ing to a Republican lawsuit 
which was filed in response to 


- his own lawsuit against the 


Republicans in the Watergate 


THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS| 
‘Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 22, 1973 


O'Brien Again Sues on Watergate 


case, has sued the Repubif- 
cans again. 

The score in tne Watergate 
civil lawsuit sweepstakes now 
stands even, with two filed b 
Democrats against Republi- 


Sy menage aper genannten enrrtengy seas ytorengy tin gig « eye ON I I NI II Ne 


cans, and two filed by Republi- 
cans against Democrats. 
However, with yesterday’s 
action the Democrats took the 
lead in total damages asked. 


The Democrats are asking $3.2 


‘ of five persons inside: Demo- 


- Stans filed 


day, Stans sued O’Brien for f 


aa ly counterclaimed for 
Approved For Release 2001/09/04 : CIA-RDP84-00499R0002000 jo e. 


million for conspiracy, tres- 
pass and invasion of privacy, 
and $11 million for abuse of 
the judicial process — a total 
of $14.2 million. 

The Republicans are asking 
$2.5 million for abuse of proc- 
ess and $5 million for libel — a } 
total of only $7.5 million. 

It began on June 20 when 
O’Brien, then chairman of the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee, and the committee itself 
filed a $1 million invasion- 
of-privacy suit naming the 
Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President (CRP) and a 
number of affiliated persons. 

The suit followed the arrest 


cratic headquarters in the ear- 
ly morning hours of June 17, § 
which revealed the celebrated 
Watergate affair and led to 
the recent criminal trial in f 
which five defendants pleaded f 
guilty and two others were f 
found guilty by the jury. 

On Sept. 11, the suit was 
amended to name the CRP, 
the Finance Committee to 
Re-elect the President, former f 
FCRP chairman Maurice H. } 
Stans, former FCRP treasurer § 
Hugh W. Sloan Jr., and Water- £ 
gate defendants G. Gordon £ 
Liddy and 5. Howard Hunt Jr. E 

On Sept. 13, then CRP Chair- § 
man Francis L. Dale and 
sult against 
O’Brien, charging him with f 
abuse of process, The next 


On Sept. 21, ali aetion ia the f 
civil cases was held up pend- 
ing the- outcome of the crimi- 
nal trial. Yesterday, O’Brien 
replied to the Stans-Dale suit 
for the first time, and in that 


Df process. 
Seal 
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/ THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 14, 1973 


4 News Publications | 2 
To Bar Bugging Subpoenas. - 


Reporters. “and ollicers of: 


four news ‘publications have-”’ 


‘ filed motions to’ block subpoe-, 
nas served on them in connec- . 


tion with the Watergate civil 


. lawsuits, | 


The four separate eotens” 


. were filed in U.S. District 
' Court yesterday, accompanied 


ta, tg 


by affidavits from those who 
have been subpoenaed and 


from about two dozen more * 


journalists, many of hen na- 
tionally known. 
At the same time, the Re- 


- dom of the Press requested 


permission to file a “friend of 

the court’? brief on behalf of 

those subpoenaed. Pos 
Signed by 425 


Attached to the Os 8° 
motion was a petition opposing 
the subpoenas, and signed by - 


senting | news ‘organizations 


from the largest daily newspa> ° 
pers to the. national broadcast- . 


-arately, but each made basi-~ 
“eally the same’ ‘argumettts, i in- 
cluding: . 


'@ The recent eee Court 
.- decjsion ,.. in. Branzburg- 
‘Hayes, while ‘ holding * that* 


he. 


newsmen do not haye an abso- : 
- lute, constitutional right to: Ten! pers, .and most importantly to. 


“fuse to reveal sources and 
confidential information, did 
state that ‘without some pro- 


Move . 


; a = ae 


, effective functioning of the 


‘press in covering the Water- 


| gate s tory.?? 
“The. motion asks that the’ 
subpoenas be quashed “to pre- 


vs, > vent this ‘ominous, and for all 


that’ is; known, unneccessary‘ 
‘threat to the free press guar- 
anteed to reporters, newspa- ' 


“the public, by the Ist Amend-* 
ment to the Constitution, 

Those subpoenaed are re- 
. porters. Joseph Volz, Patrick 


tection for seeking out the Collins, ‘Jeremiah O'Leary and! 
: James R. Polk of The Star: 


news,: freedom of the Dress | 
“could be eviscerated"” 


.@ If reporters were made to. 
reveal sources and confiden-’ 
tial information, sources of . 
news would dry up and the : 


eond {public's access to. ee 


“Information: would. be, dam 
+ aged, . nop de aoe es 


e@ The Branzburg decision, . 


- and, subsequént court : deci. 
some 425 journalists repre-~. sions, have, differentiated sub 
poenas'served on journalists in: 


criminal and’ in civil matters, 


: News; reporters Carl Bernstein * 
and Robert Woodward, man-, - 
_ aging « editor -Howard Simons” 
“and publisher Katherine Gra-* 
ham of the Post; reporter 
John Crewdson of the Times}. 


®and: Raia Dean E, Fischer’ 


and a. recent decision by the, . 


ing networks to such special- ::ond -U.S, «Court “of Appeals 


ized journals as Mayor and 
Manager magazine, - 

The journalists, from The 
Star-News, the Washington | 
Post, the New York Times and 
Time magazine, were subpoc- 


_faed by attorneys for the 


Committee for the Re-election 
of the President, to give ae 
trial statements in the four 
pending: civil] matters arising 
from the Watergate bugging. 

The subpoenas would order 
the 10 to bring with them volu- 
minous notes' and records 
dealing with news coverage of 


the bishop ‘affair and’ kre 


held that “there are cir- 
‘cumstances, atthe very: 
least in civil cases, in which 
the public interest in non- 
disclosure of a journalist’s 

confidential sources outweighs 
the public and .private inter. 
ests in compelled testimony.” 


@ The subpoenas: issucd fn 
this case ate too broad, and - 


“of Time.” eas 


SENTENCE DATE. 
SET_.IN BUGGING 


Assoclated. Presa. 


Marth 23 has been'set a8 the « 
‘date for sentencing’ of seven 
-men found. guilty on various 
charges stemming from bur- 
glary and attempted bugging | 
of Democratic headquarters. Be 
Two of the seven were con- ; 


victed Jan. 30 by a US. Diss oi | 


trict Court jury. They are G, | 
Gordon Liddy and James W. . 
McCord Jr., both of whom ' 


- have filed motions for a rever- 


sal or new trials, | 
The other five pleaded guilty, 


the re-election committee has during the trial. They are E.' 


shown no evidence that it was 
_hecessary_ to. spe these | 
Ecuisaeiaer 


ae subpoenas)”. gald th 


otion: filed on behalf, of a R, Gonzaie Clr: 


Howard Hunt Jr., former 
White House consultant, and 
-'four “Miami~ men with CIA 


hes Gat ead Bernard L. Bar- 


Eugehio::R. Martinez, 
rank Ae “Sturgis ahd Vireilig: 


« 
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«Sentencing Date a 
. SetforFivein’ (oe 
‘Watergate Tridl 
Sentencing for at least five - . : 
and perhaps all ‘seven ofthe 
defendants in the Watergate: " 
break-in and bugging cease. will |: 
. take place March 23, it was realy ; 
announced today. oe ee ee oe 


‘In a notice filed at U.S. Dis- .”- 
trict Court, Chief Judge John 


J. Sirica said that thefivemen |. ~ 
+ who pleaded guilty inthe case... * 
| — E, Howard Hunt Jr., Ber- | 
| nard ‘L.. Barker, Frank A...) 
‘| Sturgis, Virgilio R. Gonzalez ©: *"’ 
\- and, Eugenio R. Martinez —, fu 
i] will, be sentenced on the 23rd. i 
, “\- ‘The two who continued with | 
+ the -trial and were found guilty _ 
Ae J |" a G, Gordon Liddy and James be 4 
i | W.. McCord. Jr., — have filed | mY 
ee . motions for a new trial, and. 
: | jthese motions will be argued {°° 
bs 7 _. | ton’ that ‘date as’ well, Sirica — ; 
on 2 “>. gaid. a eee ais ae ae ok : i? 
ve fe me af 
t ! 3 i ah ie ‘s 
2 ; 
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The U.S. Court of Appeals 
today denied a motion by four 
defendants in the Watergate 
- break-in and bugging trial for 
reduction of their bond pend- 
ing, sentencing. 

The order affects only the 
four defendants from Miami— 
Bernard L. Barker, Frank A, 
Sturgis, Virgilio R. Gonzalez, 
and Tugenio R. Martinez. 
However, it-probably sets the 
pattern for similar requests 
hy the two men convicted at 
the end of the trial, former 
White House aide G. Gordon 
Liddy and former Nixon cam- 
> paign security chicf James W. 
~ McCord Jr. 
“McCord already has moved 

for a reduction -in- his bond, 
. aid Liddy is expected to do 
so. 


Chicf Judge Jolin J. Sirica - 


of U.S. District Court imposed 
the same $100,000 bond on ail 
. seven defendants -in the case. 
The seventh, former, White 
. House consultant Ie. Toward 
* Tlunt Jr., who also pleaded 
fuilty, is the ordy one who has 
been able to raise bond. 
: The appellate court split 2-1 
“on today’s decision, with 
Judges Harold Leventhal and 
Spottswood W. Robinson II 
ruling agains the bond mo- 
tion, Judge George E. Mac- 
Kinnon would have sect bond 
forthe four men at $60,000. 
No date has been set for 
Sentencing of the seven men, 


Sen. Howard H, Baker Jr. - 


of Tennessee, ranking Repub- 
lican on the Scnate committee 
to investigate the Walerpate 
bugging case, said he will ap- 
‘proach the allegations of Re- 


gee ae \AV en nee 
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ul 
publican-sponsored spying and 
sabotage against the Demo- 
erats with “absolute neutral- 
ity” and “T think there will be 
a minimum of problems” from 
the White House. 

Baker was, one of seven 
members — {cour Democrats 
and three Republicans— 
named to the special commit- 
tee by Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield and Minority Lead 
er Hugh Scott. 

Sen. Sam. J. Ervin Jr., spon- 
sor of the resolution sclting up 
the committee, will act as 
chairman with Daniel K. In- 
ouye of Hawaii, Herman E. 
Talmadge of Georgia and Jo- 
seph M. Montoya of New Mex- 
co fillmg out the Democratic 
membership. 

Jcining Baker on the Repub- 
Jiean side will be Lowell P. 
Weicker Jr. of Connecticut and 
Edward J. Gurney of Florida, 

The federal grand jury 
which indicled seven men in 
the June 17, 1972, break-in 
and bugging is expected to 
reconvene in a few weeks, ac- 
cording to the New York 
Times. 

Earl J, Silbert, federal 
prosecutor in the recently- 
concluded trial that resulted 
in conviction of two men and 
guilty pleas by five others, 
told the Times all seven would 
be called before the panel, 

Silbert was quoted as say- 
ing that the grand jury would 
“explore every conccivable 
avenue” of: possible involve- 
ment of other persons, He said 
the jury would be reconvened 
following the sentencing of 
Liddy and McCord. This igs 
expected early next month, 


fi 
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Washington, 0. C., Friday, February 9, 1973 
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THE STAR and NEWS 
Washington, D. C. 
Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1973 


HELMS SAYS CIA 
DIDN'T BUG DNC 


Former CIA Direcor Rich- 
ard Helms said yesterday the 
agency had nothing to do with 
the bugging and wiretapping 
of Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters at the 

. Watergate. 

. He said two former CIA 
agents who participated in the 
raid, E. Howard Hunt Jr. and 
James W. McCord Jr., were 
no longer connected with the 
intelligence organization, and 
that “I have no control over 
anyone who left.” 

He told the Scnate Foreign 
Relations Committee, when 
Chairman J. William Ful- 
bright, D-Ark., asked him 
about the Watergate case, that 
“they both have been retired 
at least two years.” 

Helms, being succeeded at 
the CIA, appeared yesterday 
at the confirmation hearing 
on his nomination to be am- 
-bassador to Iran. 
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ae . : :  GROSBY NA, sovb, Chetoman of the Board 


NEWROLD NOYES, Fditer 


~ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1973 


Watergate: End of the Road? 


At the start of the Watergate trial, 
Judge John J. Sirica noted a number of 
4ssues that might have been dealt with 
in the course of that proceeding. But the 


early guilty pleas of five defendants, and 
the convictions of two others on the ba- 
sis of evidence which stopped short, to - 

' say the least, of exploring all the politi- .. - 


cal ramifications Involved, have left im- 


portant questions unanswered to the - 


frustration of nearly everyone. 
. What happens now? The drive on 
Capitol Hill for a legislative investiga- 


tion would seem to present the best ave- . 
nue still open to pursue those matters, © 
We think that such a probe, as reported~ 
ly planned by Senator Sam Ervin’s Con- 
' gtitutional Rights subcommittee, is fully 
_ warranted. The bare facts of the illegal : 


entry, bugging and burglary of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee headquar- 


ters at the Watergate complex last June, — 


and some of the circumstances sur- 
rounding that incident, are clear 
enough, But a great deal more still 
should be known about the motivations 
of the culprits, whether this was part of 


' @ broader conspiracy of political esplo- 


nage and indecd — if there was one ~ 
the degree to which others in the hier- 


“ archy of the Nixon administration were 
_ or were not involved, 1 


‘Several factors could adversely affect 


the course of such a full, free inquiry. 
Obviously, if appeals are filed, a delicate - 


situation will prevail. For that, and per- 


Raps other reasons, crucial testimony 


could be hard to secure. The five suilty 


 pleaders among the Watergate Seven re- — 


portedly are to be questioned further, in 
& ‘separate. governmental action, by a 
grand jury. A civil suit brought by the 
Democrats against the Republicans is 
still pending. The very passage of time, 
as other controversies evolve during a 
session which already promises bitter 


: involved in the trial. “ 
been @ case of over-zealousness on the - 
part of those who master-minded the > 
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conflicts between the executive and leg- . 
_islative branches, also could lessen pub- * 


lic interest in the whole affair. 
For all those reasons — not to men- 


tion the ripe opportunity for outbursts of . — 


purely partisan politics — it may bea 
long time before the full story of the 
Watergate unravels, if it ever does. 

- Yet the effort should be made. We 
urge it in no sense of certainty as to 
what @ full disclosure would reveal. Con- 
ceivably nothing of real consequence 


-. might emerge. According to one prosecu- 


tor, the government’s investigation, said 


to be the most thorough since that- 
which followed the assassination of |. : 


President Kennedy, turned up nothing 
to implicate any principals who were not 
Could this have 


Watergate break-in, for personal reasons 
or to advance causes that were not spe- 
cifically those of higher-ups in govern- 
ment? It is, we suppose, possible. 


The point is, however, that no one . 


now Js sure. It is apparent that many 
threads of evidence that might have 


‘been followed were not pursued. And it is: 
necessary, especially in an atmosphere | 


of growing public cynicism over politics, 


' to clear the alr to the extent that that is 


possible — for the sake of the future 
more than the past. 

. The phrase clean politics may well be 
an anachronism. But accepting that 
strong probability 1s far from assuming 
that actions which are illegal or which 


skirt the law in the name of political — 


activity are to be a way of life in presi- 
dential elections, not worth worrying 


about. The incredible growth of elec- 


tronic surveillance techniques, in par- 
tjcular, presents some brand new chal- 


- lenges, which assuredly should not go 


unwatched, or unchecked, 
CIA- RDP84- 00499R000200010002-2 
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Watergate Jury Suspect 
5 in Case Pleaded Guilty © 


By JOY ASCHENBACH + 
and BARRY KALB 
Star-News Staff Writers 

The eight women and four 
men of the Watergate jury— 


~ although’ never told the rea- - 
immediately * 


son—suspected 
that the five defendants who 
disappeared from the court- 


room early in the trial had. 


pleaded guilty. 
’ But, according to one juror, 


‘this did not influence the deci-' 
sion to convict the remaining | 


two defendants fbecause the 
prosecution’s case 


way. : 
_ The jury took less than 90° 
minutes Tuesday tb agree on a” 


guilty verdict for the two for- 
mer officials of President Nix- 
on’s re-election committee on 
‘all charges connected with the 
‘bugging and break-in of Demo- 
cratic natonal headquarters 
‘at the Watergate. 

Attorneys for both men—G. 
Gordon Liddy and James W. 
McCord Jr.—were seeking to 
obtain a court hearing on 


their request for bond for.. 


their clients pending sentenc- 
ing. U.S. District Judge John 
_d. Sirica jailed Liddy and Mc- 
Cord without bond after their 
convictions. 
In court papers filed yester- 
‘day, Liddy's attorney asked 
for a $10,000 non-surety Lavi 
and McCord’s attorney so 
a $40,000 non-surety bond. 
In its reply today, the gov- 
ernment suggested both men 
should either be held without 


bond pending sentencing or a: 


high surety bond should be set 
which would assure their ap- 
pearance for sentencing. 

In McCord’s case, the gov- 
ernment. said, he was techni- 
tally convicted of a crime of 
‘violence — second-degree bur- 


comarca tearm 


was so: 
strong that all seven would. 
have been found guilty any- 


ght." 


THE EVENING STAR and DAILY HEWS 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 1, 1973 


uspected : 3, 


glary. As for Liddy, the gov- 


ernment said that he received | 


some $235,000 from the Com- 


mittee. for the Re-election of. 


the President, ‘nut only -be- 


tween $50,000 and $60,000 has. - 
been accounted for and Liddy 


therefore is. suspected of hav- 
ing enough money to flee if he 
wished. ; 


the five pleaded as grounds for 
appeal. 7 

But the juror insisted that 
the verdict would have been 
the same, ‘The evidence was 
ae them, that’s all,’’ she 
said. 


McCord and the four defend- 


‘ants from Miami — Bernard 


Sirica, however, was not ex-.,. 


pected to grant a bond lower 


than what he set for the five . 


who pleaded guilty—$100,000. 
surety each. 

The defendants would have 
to post the full amount of a 
surety bond, but only 10 per- 
cent of a non-surety bond. . 

‘Needless to say, I was sur- 
prised,” the juror recalled, on 
returning to the courtroom on 
the fourth day of the trial to 
find one defendant missing 


and then, on the sixth day, to 


find four more gone. - 


“Naturally, my first reac-° 


tion was: Why? None of us 
knew for sure,” the juror ex- 
plained, “because as you 
know, we stayed at the court- 
house and were not allowed to 
look at television or read the 
newspapers about the trial. 
But, my guess was that they 


-had pleaded guilty.” 


When contacted yesterday, 
the juror was reluctant to 
speak and declined to answer 
some questions because Sirica 
had “strongly” urged jurors at 
the end of the trial not to dis- 
cuss the case with anyone. 
Other jurors who were called 
refused to comment at all. . 


The, jury deliberately was 


not told why the five were ab- 
. sent from the trial for fear 


that it would influence their 


- verdict. on the remaining two 


defendants: McCord’s attorney 
plans to use the judge’s refus- 


al to declare a mistrial after 


¢ 


L. Barker, Frank A. Sturgis, 


Eugenio R. Martinez and 


Virgilio R. Gonzalez—were ar- 
rested inside Democratic 
headquarters June 17 and had 
in their possession a variety of 
burglar tools and electronic 
eavesdropping equipment. 

The four Miami defendants 
and former White House con- 
sultant E. Howard Hunt were 
the five who pleaded guilty. 

‘Although Liddy was not 
linked to the plot until later, 
the juror said there was no 
question in her mind’ or, she 
thought, in ‘the minds of 
other jurors that the “evi- 


_ dence pointed to his guilt.” 


Sirica yesterday rescinded 
an order he issued prior to the 
trial barring witnesses and at- 
torneys from discussing the 
case outside the courtroom. 

Witnesses, however, still 


were reluctant to, discuss the 


case because of an expected 


eu, 


.. congressional investigation of. . 


.the wider. charges of political | 


the Watergate incident and 


espionage and because of 


pending civil suits related to . 


-the break-in, including a $3.2 © 
“million damage suit, filed by 


the Democrat against the Re- 


publicans. 


a ao 
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AcCoré Hints B 


By MARY McGRORY and 
JERRY OPPENHEIMER 
Star-News Staff Writers 

Former CIA agent James W. 
McCord Jr. hinted today that 
he had told Senate investiga- 
tors that John W. Dean III and 
Jeb Stuart Magruder knew in 
advance of the Watergate bug- 
ging. 

Dean, White House counsel, 
and Magruder, a former White 
House aide and top official fn 
President Nixon’s reelection 
campaign, have denied such 
knowledge. 

McCord met Friday and Sat- 
urday with aides to the special 
Senate committee which is in- 
vestigating the Watergate inci- 
dent. Yesterday, those aides 
announced that McCord had 
given them additional names 
of persons involved, but the 
staff members refused to re- 
veal the names. ; 

However, McCord, encoun- 
tered on a Washington street 
today, told a reporter that 
published accounts of what he 
had told the Senate aides were 
eorrect. He would not elabo- 
rate. 

McCord apparently was re- 
ferring to reports by the Los 
Angeles Times that he had 
named Dean and Magruder. 

After the Times’ article was 
published last night, Magruder 
made a denial to the Associat- 
ed Press, saying he had had 
no advance knowledge. White 
House Press Secretary Ronald 
L. Ziegler said in Key Bis- 
eayne, Fla., that Dean “had 
absolutely no knowledge what- 
soever of the Watergate inci- 
dent. The story is flatly incor- 
rect...” 

Dean could not be reached 
for personal comment last 
night. Magruder had testified 
under oath as a witness in the 
Watergate trial that he had 
never received any specific 
intelligence concerning the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters at the Water- 
gate.) 


Press Is Blameless for McCord’s Bomb. 


Samuel Dash, chief counsel 
and staff director of the Select 
Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities, an- 
nounced yesterday that Mc- 
Cord had met with him for six 
hours on Friday and Saturday 
and has “named other per- 
sons’? who were involved in 


Pege A-? 


last year’s bugging of Demo- 
cratic National Headquarters 
“and will coniinue to do so.” 

The chance encounter with 
McCord came on upper Con- 


necticut Apvenue this morning. 


He had been sitting in his car 
reading a newspaper account 
of his weekend session with 
Dash. He was asked if the 


ear 


Pan 


E>. 


Gj 


: Le) 
F 4 fam 


press “had got it rign” 
ng Said yes. 

Asked i he had anything to 
add he said, “Not now.” 

Was there any chance he 
would change his mind about 
making the disclosures he had 
oremised Judge Sirica next 
Thursday? 

“None” he replied. ‘‘I've al- 
ready talked to the Senate 
committee.” 

Tne judge’s statement in 
See WATERGATE, Page A-2 


and 
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By Carl Bernstein 
and Bob Woodward 


Washington Post Staft Writers 
Attorney Henry B. Roth- 
jblatt, formerly the lawyer for 
j the four Watergate conspira- 
‘tors from Miami, intends to 
re-enter the case to demon- 
strate that his clients were 
pressured into pleading guil- 
ty, according. to informed 
sources. 

Rothblatt refused to com- 
ment yesterday on reliable re- 
ports that he plans to seek a 
court hearing to show that 
money and clemency were 
offered to the four men in ex- 
change for their guilty pleas. 

Final sentencing of the Miami 
men has been deferred by the 
Watergate trial judge, John 
J. Sirica of U.S. District Courts, 
to give them an opportunity 
to provide their “full coopera- 
tion” in the continuing inves- 
tigation of the case. 

Rothblatt’s plans appear to 
buttress the contention of 
another of the Watergate con-| 
spirators, James W. McCord 
Jr., that “there was political 
pressure applied to the de-! 
fendants to plead guilty and 
remain silent.” 

McCord, the former security 
coordinator of the Committee 
for the Re-election of the 
President, also said in a let- 
ter to Judge Sirica that per- 
sons as yet unnamed had 
iknowledge of the conspiracy 
land that government witnesses 


aa 


Watergate Law yer | 


To Seek Rehearing! 


HENRY B. ROTHBLATT | 
- - lawyer for conspirators | 


I 


lin the trial committed a 
‘jury. 

McCord and former White | 
|House aide G. Gordon Liddy : 
iwere convicted of all the | 
charges against them, after! 
former White House consul- | 
tant E. Howard Hunt Jr. and | 
the four Miami defendants en- |: 
itered guilty pleas in the open- 
‘ing days of the trial. 

According to sources close | 
to the case, Hunt visited Roth-/ 
blatt’s clients at an Arlington 
apartment during the trial and 
induced them to follow his | 
lead and plead guilty. 

The sources ‘reported yes: | 
terday that Rothblatt intends |: 


See WATERGATE, A8, Col. 1 | 
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+ United Press International 

Here is the text of the letter 
written by convicted Water- 
gate defendant James W. Mc- 
Cord Jr. on Monday to Chief 
US. District Judge John J. 
Sitica regarding his knowl- 
edge of the break-in and 
bugging at Democratic party 
headquarters on June 17 

To Judge Sirica: 

Certain questions have been 
posed to me from Your Honor 
through the probation officer, 
dealing with details of the 
case, motivations, intent, miti- 
gating circumstances. 

In endeavoring to respond to 
these questions, I am whip- 
sawed in a variety of legali- 
ties. First, I may be called 
before a Senate committee in- 
vestigating this matter. Sec- 
ondly, I may be invoived in a 
civil suit, and thirdly, there 
may be a new trial at some 
future date. Fourthly, the pro- 
bation officer may be called 
before the Senate committee 
to present testimony regarding 
what may otherwise be e priv- 
ileged communication between 
defendant and judge. As I an- 
swered certain questions to 
the probation officer, it is pos- 
sible such answers could be- 
come a matter of record in the 


~ 


Senate and therefore available 
for use in the other proceed- 
ings just described. 

My answers would, it would 
seem to me, violate my 5th 
Amendment rights, and possi- 
bly my 6th Amendment right 
to counsel and possibly other 
rights. 

On the other hand, to fail to 
answer your questions may 
appear to be non-cooperation, 
and I can therefore expect a 
much more severe sentence. 

There are other considera- 
tions which are not to be light- 
ly taken. Several members of 
my family have expressed 
fear for my life if I disclose 
knowledge of the facts in this 
matter, either publicly or to 
any government representa- 
tive. Whereas I do not share 
their concerns to the same de- 
gree, nevertheless, I do be- 
lieve that retaliatory mea- 
sures will be taken against 
me, my family, and my 
friends should I disclose such 
facts. Such retaliation could 
destroy careers, income and 
reputations of persons who are 
innocent of any guilt whatev- 
er. 

Be that as it may, in the 
interest of justice, and in the 


- interest of restoring faith in 
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the criminal justice system, 
which faith has been severely 


. damaged in this case, I will 


state the following to you at 
this time which I hope may be 
of help to you in meting out 
justice in this case: 

1. There was political pres- 
sure applied to the defendants 
to plead guilty and remain si- 
lent. 

2. Perjury occurred during 
the trial in matters highly ma- 
terial to the very structure, 
orientation and impact of the 
government’s case, and to the 
motivation and intent of the 
defendants. 

3. Others involved in the 
Watergate operation were not 
identified during the trial, 
when they could have been 
those testifying. 

4. The Watergate operation 
was not a CIA operation. The 
Cubans may have been misled 
by others into believing that it 
was a CIA operation. I know 
for a fact that it was not. 

5. Some statements were un- 
fortunately made by a witness 
which left the court with the 
impression that he was Stating 
untruths, or withholding fates 
untruths, or withholding facts 
only honest errors of memory 
were involved. 


Text of McCord’s Letter 


6. My motivations were dif- 
ferent than those of the others 
involved, but were not limited 
to, or simply those offered in 


-my defense during the trial. 


This is no fault of my attor- 
neys, but of the circumstances 
under which we had to pre- 
pare my defense. 

Following sentence, I would 
appreciate the opportunity to 
talk to you privately in cham- 
bers. Since I cannot feel confi- 
dent in talking with an FBI 
agent, in testifying before a 
grand jury whose U.S. attor- 
neys work for the Department 
of Justice, or in talking with 
other government representa- 
tives, such a discussion with 
you would be of assistance to 
me. 

I have not discussed the 
above with my attorneys as a 
matter cf protection for them. 

I give this statement freely 
and voluntarily, fully realizing 
that I may be prosecuted for 
giving a false statement toa 
judicial official, if the state- 
ments herein are knowingly 
untrue. The statements are 
true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


(Signed) James W. McCord- 
Jr. 
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McCord Ties Others to Plot: 


— United Press Internstiuzal 


James McCord arrvies at Federal District Court this morning. 


McCORD 


By BARRY KALB 
‘Star-News Sta Wrier 

James W. McCord Jr., one of 

the seven convicted Watergate con- 
spirators, says that other people 
were involved in the bugging oper- 
ation and that “political pressure” 
was applied to the seven defendants 
“to plead guilty and remain silent.” 


McCord's assertions were made 
in a letter sent to Chie? U.S, Dis- 
trict Judge John J. Siriea on Mon- 
day and read by Sirica this morning 
before he issued sentences, 


McCord requested a private in- 
terview with the judge because he 
said he lacked confidence in gov- 
ernment representatives including 
FBI agents. The judge granted the 
request and postponed sentencing 
of McCord until next week. 


The judge said he would feel 
free to pass on everything McCord 
told him to a federal grand jury 
and a special Senate committee 
looking into the Watergate incident. 


Doesn't Identify Others 


McCord did not identify any- 
body other than himself and his 
six co-defendants as being involved 
in the operation, nor did he say in 
his letter who applied the political 
pressure. 


McCord's sensational claims 
are sure to figure importantly in a 
reopening of the grand jury investi- 
gation into the incident. 

Next Monday, federal prosecu- 
tors plan to begin pringing the 
seven men before the grand jury 
which had indicted them last 
Sept. 15. 

After the trial in January, 
Asst. U.S. Atty. Earl J. Silbert, the 
chief prosecutor, said that once the 
sentencing had been completed, he 
would have the grand jury question 
the men in an attempt to learn 
whether anybody else was involved 
a a had knowledge of the bugging 
plot. 

McCord’s letter ta Sirica, if be- 
lieved by the grand jury, could form 
the basis of new charges, thus wid- 
ening the Watergate case. 

After today's hearing, McCord 
refused to comment to newsmen. 
His attorney, Gerald Alch, said Mc- 
Cord’s meeting with Judge Sirica 
would be “sometime” next week. 

See WATERGATE, Page 4-6 


Gets 6 to 20 


SENTENCE 


Chief Judge John J. Sirica of 
US. District Court today gave 
Watergate conspirator G, Gordon 
Liddy a sentence of six to 20 years 
in jail and $40,000 in fines, but 
deferred final sentencing for six 
others in the case. 

In the case of the five men 
who had pleaded guilty, Sirica said 
he did not have enough informa- 
tion on the men. He gave them 
“provisional” sentences—subject to 
change later—of the maximum 
terms for the crimes to which they 
pleaded guilty. 


May Consider Leniency 


However, Sirica as much as 
told the men that if they decide 
to cooperate with the federal grand 
jury still investigating the Water- 
gate bugging and with the special 

nate committee investigating the 
bugging and related allegations of 
political espionage, he would con- 
Sider giving them lenient sentences. 

In the case of James W. Mc- 
Cord Jr., who told Sirica in a letter 
revealed today that others were in- 
yolved in the Watergate affair, 
Sirica postponed sentencing until 
next Friday at 10 am. 

The judge agreed to a request 
by McCord for a private conference, 
saying he had never agreed to such 
a conference with a criminal de- 
fendant before. McCord offered in 
his letter, and through his attorney 
today, to provide all information he 
has on the bugging incident. 

Sirtca. told McCord, however, 
he would hold the meeting only in 
court with an official court reporter 
present, and with the understand- 
ing that he could release, if he 
wishes, any information McCord 
gives him to the grand jury or to 
the Senate committee. 


Former White House Aide 


Liddy, 42, a former White 
House official and Nixon campaign 
aide, and McCord, 53, Nixon cam- 
paign security chief, were both 
found guity on various charges of 
conspiracy, burglary, attempted 
eavesdropping, eporesen of illegal 
eavesdropping devices and wiretap- 
ping at the end of a three-week 
trial in January. 

The other five men—former 
White House consultant E. Howard 
Hunt, Jr., 54, and four Miamians, 
Bernard L. Barker, 55, Frank A. 

See SENTENCE, Page A-6 


Years 


Associated Press 


G. Gordon Liddy sentenced to serve 6 to 20 years. 
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Watergate: 


Continued From Page A-L 


As soon as the judge fin- 
ished reading the letter, Sirica 
called a brief recess. During 
the recess, the three prosecu- 
tors who had led the inyesti- 
gation—Assistant U.S. Attys. 
Earl J. Silbert, Donald “E. 
Campbell and Seymour Glan- 
zer—said They had known 
nothing about the letter. 

The three men had said re- 
peatedly in the past that their 
investigation had tuned up 
no evidence that anybedy else 
had been involved in the 
bugging. 

Fears for Life 

McCord, who was security 
chief for the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President when he was 
arrested inside Democratic 
national headquarters June 17, 
said that members of his fami- 
ly have expressed “fear for 
my life if I disclose knowledge 
of the facts in this matter.” 

He said he does not share 
this concern “to the same de- 
gree,” but does believe “that 
retaliatory measures will be 
taken against me, my family 
and my friends” if he reveals 
previously undisclosed facts 
about the case. 

Nevertheless, he said in the 
letter, in reply to questions 
Siriea posed to him through 
the probation office, he will 
Make Lhe following points: 

1. “There was political pres- 
sure applied tc the defendants 
to plead guilty and remain si- 
lent.” 

2. “Perjury occucred during 
the trial in matters highly ma- 
ferial to the very structure, 


SENTENCE 


VIRGILIO GONZALEZ 


orientation, and impact of the 
government’s case, and to the 
Motivation and intent of the 
defendants.” 

3. “Others involved in the 
Watergate operations were not 
idenfified during the trial, 
when they could have been by 
those testifying.” 

4. “My motivations were dif- 
ferent than those of the others 
involved, but were not limited 
to, or simply those offered in 
my defense during the trial. 
This is no fault of my attor- 
neys, but of the circumstances 
under which we had to pre- 
pare my defense.” 

The detense McCord raised 
at trial was that he feared 
violence would be directed at 
Republican campaigners dur- 


ing the presidential election by 
Jeftwing groups, and that by 
bugging the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquar- 
ters he might be able to obtain 
advance information about 
planned violence. 

McCord also said in the let- 
ter that the Watergate opera- 
tion “was not a CIA opera- 
tion,” but that the four defend- 
ants from Miam!, who had 
worked with the CIA during 
the 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba, “may have been mis- 
Jed by others into believing 
that it was a CIA operation.” 

The four men from Miami 
are Bernard L. Barker, Frank 
A. Sturgis, Virgilio R. Gon 
zales, and Eugenio R. Marti- 
nez, They told Sirica as they 


Liddy Gets 6 to 20 Years 


Continued From Page A-t 


Sturgis, 37, Virgilio R. Gon- 
zales, 45, and Eugenio R. 
Martinez, 49~pleaded guiity 
¢o all counts shortly after the 
trial began. 

Sirica gave Liddy a sentenée 
ranging from six years and 
eight months to 20 years in 
jeit. The lower figure rep- 
resents one-third of the max- 
imum sentence, the period 
after which federal prisoners 
hecome eligible for parole. 

Liddy’s sentence included a 
maximum five ta 15 years for 
the burglary counts. The judge 
gave him 20 months to five 
years for the conspiracy 
count, but this will run coneur- 
rently with the burglary sen- 
tenbe. Another 20 months te 
five years was added for the 
rethaining counts, to run fol- 
lowing the burglary sentence, 

Sirica sentenced the five 
who had pleaded guilty under 
a provision calling for a study 
of their circumstances by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
That study is due within three 
months, at which time Sirica 
could sentence the men to any- 
thing from probation to maxi- 
mum terms. 

+ Maxlmum Sentences 

The taximum sentence 
Liddy could have received 
was 35 years in jail and $40.- 
000 in fines, The maximum 
for Hunt is the same, 

The four Miamians could 
receive & maximum of 46 
years in prison and $50,000 
in fines each, and MeCord— 
the only one of the seven 
found guilty on all eight 
cownis—faces a maximum of 
45 ‘years and $60,000 in fines. 

At today’s sentencing heer- 
ing, Asst. Alty. Earl J, Sil- 
bert, the chief prosecutor, 
said that the crimes of all 
the defendants “are not the 
mast serious offenses known 
to.the law,” but in another 
sense, “they are far more 
harmful and injurious to the 
publie interest” than such 
crimes as murder and rape. 

Not only did the seven men 
violate the freedom of asso- 
ciation of a major political 
party, Silbert argued, but 
also their actions have served 

tos 


peees t 


“to generate a fear, whether 
realistic or uot, that this il- 
legal act .. . is bolh wide- 
spread and condoned.” 

Sitbert suggested an espe- 
cially heavy sentence for Lid- 
dy, who made no statement 
on his own behalf. The prose- 
cutor described Liddy as the 
leader of the operation and 
his conduct was “the most 
blameworthy.” 

Sirica, also speaking of 
the offenses in general, said 
the crimes ‘can only be de- 
serlbed as sordid, despicable 
and thoroughly reprehensi- 
ble,”’ and said that in sentenc- 
ing in this case, “it seems ob- 
vious to the court that re- 
habilitation is not the princi- 
ple purpose to be served.” 

The judge, agreeing to a 
yequest by Liddy's attorney, 
Peter Maroulis, said he would 
recommend that Liddy serve 
his sentence at the federal 
penitentiary in Danbury, 
Conn, Liddy, who has lost a 
considerable amount of weight 
since the guilty verdict on 
Jan. 3, has been at Danbury 
since that time. 


Hunt Speaks 


Hunt was the only defend- 
ant to speak in his own be- 
half, Reading from a state- 
ment, he admitted his guilt, 
but begged for leniency, say- 
ing his motives “were not 
evil” 

“As a man already de- 
stroyed by the consequences 
of his acts, I can present no 
threat to our society” now or 
in the future, he said. 

“Because of what I did,” he 
continued, “I lost virtually 
everything I cherished in life 
—my wife, my job, my repu- 
tation.” 

Hunt's wife, Dorothy, was 
killed in a plane crash in Chi- 
cago last fall. He said the 
only reason she had gone to 
Chicago was because both he 
and she had lost their jobs as 
a result of the Watergate af- 
fair, and she was taking 
money there to invest in se- 
curities. 

“The reat victims of the 
Watergate conspiracy, as it 
turned out, Your Honor, are 


the conspirators themselves,” 
Hunt said. 

Silbert did not go so far as 
to recommend leniency for 
the five who had pleaded 
guilty, but did suggest that 
Sirica take into account miti- 
gating factors in their cases, 
along with the fact that all 
five had pleaded guilty, 

Sirica said that the Bureau 
of Prisons study of the five 
men’s cases is due within 
three months, although he can 
grant an extension of up to 
three months. 7 

However, in the interim, he 
said, he suggested that the 
men consider giving their ‘full 
cooperation to the grand jury 
and the Senate Select Commit- 
tee” investigating the case. 

He said he was making no 
promises about leniency, but 
said that if they did cooperate, 
“I would have to weigh that 
factor” in setting sentence. 

Sirica had pushed through- 
oui the trial for facts which 
he said he felt the govern- 
ment had failed to uncover, 
and his message to the five 
men clearly seemed to be that 
it would be in their best in- 
terest to tell everything they 
knew. 

Lawyer Criticized 

In his remarks about the 
four men from Miami, prose- 
cutor Silbert included some 
implicit criticism of the men's 
former attorney, Henry B. 
Rothblatt of New York. 

Silbert noted that none of 
the four had cooperated with 
the government prior to trial, 
but said that the fact that 
Rothblatt represented all of 
them had precluded individu. 
al cooperation. 

He also noted that the four 
had wanted to plead guilty 
before the trial began, but 
that Rothblatt had talked 
them out of it. “As matters 
turned out, they were his cxp- 
tives,” Silbert said. 

Because of this and because 
they were recruited by one of 
the plot's organizers—Hunt, 
Silbert said, “although their 
guilt is clear, their moral 
culpability was of a lesser 
degree." 


EUGENIO MARTINEZ 


pleaded uilty on Jan. 15 that 
they had been recruited by an- 
other defendant, E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., and that they 
thought that the bugging eper- 
ation would in some way be a. 
blow against Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro. 

Hunt, who pleaded guilty on 
Jan. 11, was a CIA agent and 
one of the tap planners of the 
unsuccessful Cuban invasion. 
The four Miamians worked un- 
der him. 

McCord and G. Gordon Lid- 
dy were the only two to contin- 
ue with the trial, and were 
found guilty on all counts. 

MeCord's letter said that 
after sentence is passed he 
would like to speak with Sirica 
“privately in chambers. Since 
I can not feel confident in talk- 
ing with an FBI agent, in testi- 
fying before a grand jury 
whose U.S. attorneys work for 
the Department of Justice, or 
in talking with other govera- 
ment representatives, such a 
discussion with you would be 
of assistance to me.” 

He said he had not discussed 
the contents of the letter with 
his attorneys, Gerald Alch and 
Bernard Shankman, “as a 
matter of protection for 
them.”” 

McCord did not say what 
form the retaliation he feared 
might take, but did say, 
“such retaliation could de- 
stroy careers, income and Tep- 
utations of persons who are 
innocent of any guilt what- 
ever,” 

As Sirica read the letter, a 
murmur rippled through the 
jammed courtroom. 

There have been allegations 
since the arrests inside Demo- 
eratic Headquarters last June 
17 that cthers — particularly 
“higher ups’ in the Nixon ad- 
ministration and re-election 
committee — were involved in 
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E. HOWARD HUT 


or had knowledge of the bug- 
ging, but this was the first 
slatement to that effect by 
anyone actually involved in 
the case. 

Sirica revealed as court re- 
convened today that on 
Wednesday, McCord came to 
his chambers with the letter in 
hand and attempted ta speak 
with the judge. Siriea said 
that, following his policy nat to 
speak with defendants regard- 
ing their cases, he refused at 
that time to mect with Me- 
Cord. 

McCord’s letter did not re- 
veat exactly what questions 
Sirica had asked of McCord. It 
said only, “certain questions 
have posed to me from 
your honor through the proba- 
tion officer, dealing with de- 
tails of the case, motivations, 
intent and mitigating circum- 
stances.” 


“Legalities” Cited 

The letter said McCord 
found himself ‘‘whipsawed in a 
variety of legalities” in decid- 
ing whether to reply to these 
questions. 

He noted that a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the case 
might call him as a witness, 
that he had been named as a 
defendant in a civil suit by the 
Democrats, that ‘there may 
be a new trial al some future 
date.” 

Answering the questions, 
McCord wrote, might violate 
his constitutional right. “On 
the ather hand, to fail to an- 
swer your questions may ap- 
pear to be non-cooperation, 
and I can therefore expect a 
much more severe sentence." 

Despite the feared but unde- 
fined retaliation, Me Cord 
wrote, “in the interests of jus- 
tice, and in the interests of 
restoring {faith in the criminal 


justice system, which faith . 


fias been severely damaged in 
this case,” he said he was 
making the revelations to 
Sirica, 

After today’s developments, 
Democratic “members of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
whieh is considering the nomi 
nation of L. Patrick Gray IIL 
to be FBI director, were dis- 
cussing the advisability of 
having McCord appear before 
the committee to testify about 
his reasons for distrusting the 
FBI, sourees said. 

‘There was no immediate in- 
dication whether a motion 
would be made to request 
MeCord’s appearance when 
the committee reconvened, at 
the earliest, in the middle of 
next week, 

Judiciary Committee mem- 
bers generally said today that 
the proper forum for a full 
investigation of MeCord's 
charges is the Senate’s special 
Watergate commilice, 


McCord Ties Others to Bug 


BERNARD T.. BARKER 
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By CLARK HOYT 

Beacon Journal Washingion Bureau 

WASHINGTON — A pale, 
hollow-checked E. Howard 
Hunt Jr. stared grimly into 
space Wednesday as the last 
of his onee-conifortable world 
erumbled around him. 


Seven months aga, the 54- 
year-cld former CIA egent, 
who favors dark™ivytaagua, 
suits and belongs la the Army 
and Navy Club, appeared to 
have it made — a Seautiful 
wife, a $100,000 home in an 
exclusive suburb, a job with a 
prestive public relaiions firm 
and a $100-a-day White House 
consuiting post. 


WEDNESDAY, Hunt sat in 
the United States Courthouse 
it the foot of Capitol Hill and 
innounced through his attor- 
ley that he wished to plead 
juilty to three felonies. 

Aman who had sent mest 
“his adult life operating for 


‘his government under code 
names and through false 
identities stood accuséd 
being part of an illegal spy 
plot since at the Democratic 
Party 

Before he decided to offer a 
guiliy plea, charges in the so- 


I niensely 
private, 
unobtrusive 


Ee 


called Watergate case were 
only part of Hunt’s mounting 
troubles. 

He was first suspended and 
then fired from the Robert R. 
Millen Co. after dropping 
from sight when his name 
was publicly linked to the 
Watergate case, 

Dee. 9, 
Dorothy, 


Ther, on 
wife, 


Ttunt’s 
carrying an 
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unexplained $10,000 in her 
purse, was killed in the crash 
of a United Airlines jet at 
Midway Airport in Chicago. 


IT WAS a blow fram which, 
sources say, Hunt has not re- 
covered, ' 

His attorney, William 0. 
Rittman, arguing against im- 
mediaie imprisonment of his 
client, said Hunt has Jost 14 
pounds in the last month be- 
“cause of his personal trou- 
bles. 

Bittman mentioned, health § 
problems which he said have 
beset Hunt since the death of 
his wfie, who left behind not 
only her husband, but also 
four children aged 9 to 22. 

Tiunt, trained for secrecy 
and guile, was always an in- 
fenscly private, unobirusive 
man. When his narme popped 
jnto the public prints, having 
been found in the addres¢ 


of books of two of five men alg 


rested June 17 inside the 
Democratic national, 
quarters, 
workers could not even sup- 
ply a detailed physical de- 
scription. 

When Hunt moved his fami- 
ly to Witches Island, in posh 
Potomac, Md., he let the yard 
near the road grow up in high 
underbrush to shield the 
house from view. 


WUNTS claim to a modest 
sort of notoriety was as the 


author of more than 40 nov- 


_éls, many written under pseu- 


donyms such as John ‘Baxter 
and Gerdon Davis. 

He besan writing the nov- 
els, many of them spy and 
adventure sieries, during 
World War Il when he was a 
War correspondent, — script 
write: and editor for news- 
reels und later an officer in 
the Army _Air Fore 


earcer of 20 years with the 


-CIA, but it has Leen reported 


me A en TA # ¢ or 
ww eu 


_ head- 
neighbors and CO- 


pe ae 


ae was operational director of 
the ill-fated Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion in 1961. 

During the Bay of Pigs, one 
of Hunt's Heutenants was Said 
to be Bernard L. Barker, a 


Miami realtor. and another 


Watergate defendant. 


AT THE White House, 
where Hunt was hired as a 
consultant after his retire- 
ment from the CIA, he was 
assigned to a group known as 
“the plumbers,’ who were re- 

sponsible for plugging adinin- 
istration mews leaks. 

Hunt was sponsored for the 
job by Charles Colson, a spe- 
cial counsel to the President 
who was said to have charge 
of the White House ‘“depart- 
ment of dirty tricks.” 

When Huni's office in the 
Executive Office Building, 
across the street from the 
White Ilouse, was searched 

after the arrests in the Wat- 
ergate, authorities found an 
unloaded pistol and electronic 
equipment. 

Chief Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney Earl J. Sibert, who out- 
lined the government case 
Wednesday, indicated Hunt 
was drawn inte what was to 
hecome the Watergate affair 
Jate in 1971. 

Silbert said Hunt “em- 
barked on a security cam- 


: as | 
Just missed 
arrest inside 

Waters gate 


paign” for President Nixon's 
reelection committee at the 
behest of another Watergate 
defendant, G. Gordon Liddy. 


TE FIRST sericus cds 
in Hunt's world appeared ea 


to the prosecution version, he 
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narrowly missed being arrest- 
ed inside the Democratic of- 
fices at the Watergate. 


According to Silbert, Alfred - 
C. Beldwin Ill, a key Govern- - 
ment witness, saw Hunt and ~ 


Liddy walk out of the Water- 
gate building shortly after po- 
lice arrived and arrested the 
other defendants. 

Baldwin was allegedly 
watching from the Howard 
Johnson's Motor Inn across 
the street, where he was 
manning equipment set un to 
monitor bugs planted in the 
Democraiic offices. 

subert ssid Hunt burst into 
Baldwin's room after the ar- 


rests, thiew a walkie talkie: 


on the bed, and said with 
great agitation: “Got to call 
a lawyer, got to call a law- 
ver, 


Nunt’s friend Barker once 
told a reporter the country 
coulkl never repay Hunt for 
his services, 
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By RONALD SARRO 

" Star-News Staff Writer 
An Office of Education 
spokesman says tha agency 
was “shocked” Jast June to 


learn that the director of a‘ 


contracted program to im- 
prove federal  assisiance to 
handicapped children had 
been linked to the Watergate 
case, 

But the spokesman added 
(hat the disclosures about pro- 
grim director E. Howard 
Hunt's connection with the 
Watergate case were not con- 
sidered relevant ina decision 
to extend the contract for a 
Year through June 15, 1973. 

Rep. Edith Green, D-Ore., 
told the House vosterday that 
the Office of Education’s Sole 
Source Board approved contin- 
uation of the $738,548 contract 
the day after Hunt was publie- 
ly Unked to the Watergate 
case. 


A aad 
re Fm ete 
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She said the board acted de- 
spile its knowledge of Hunt’s 
ties to the Watergate break-in 
and the fact that he also was 
Working as a $100-a-day con- 
Suitant to White Iouse aide 
Cnarles W. Colson. 

The contract, has been In 
effect since 1969 between the 
education office and the Eob- 
ert R. Mullen Co. public rela- 
tions firm of 1700 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., NW. Hunt was a vice 
president for Mullen but was 
fired after he failed to report 
for work after the June 17 
break-in at the Democratic 
National Committee in the Wa- 
torgatc complex. 

Responding to Mrs. Green’s 
statement, Dr. Edwin Martin, 
associate commissioner of the 
Burcan of Education for the 
IIandicapped, said: “We cicn’t 
give them (tha Mullen firrn) 
the contract on the basis of 


Hunt and we wouldn't take it 
away on that basis.” 


Martin said he could con- 
firm that the Watergate inci- 
dent was discussed when the 
Sole Source Board met June 21 
and appreved continuation of 
the contract. 

“The Hunt thing was a 
shock to us... . Someone 
brought it up at the time, my 
staff toldme.... Our feeling 


was that that wasn't relevant 
to the contract. 

Ife said the Office of Educa- 
tion was pleased with Mullen's 
work, that the June extension 
was for a final year, and that 
uncer a policy decided upon 
“a couple of months’ before 
the renewal, competitive bid- 

Consumer spending in- 
ding would be held en the con- 
tract in the future. 
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A Miami ie DP roposes to pay Watergate defendants 


‘if they end tity trial 
“Ry Mastin Schvam oe 
3 We ashinsion Sureau Chief 
gon~-Lour Watergate 
cut. their trig 


defendants are 
_short and plead guilty j 
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ral su proceedings that could damage 
lose interests, 


While the offer has created divisions among the 
aofexdants, sourees said that so far the four men have 
not declded whother to plea: guilly. Another of the 


defendants, G. Gordon Liddy, a former member of 
apie Nixon’s White House staff and his eun- 


-paigt committee, wes said as of en night to be 
santas viva’? jn his desire to insist on his Innse- 
elce aud. atand trial. Thea re maining efendant, James 


W, MoCard, former securiiy chief of the Nixon cam- 


paiga colnmiitee, has so far given no indication of 
wanting io change his plea of innecent. 


Among the mysteries still unsolved in the Water- 
aitesmath Is who is paying the attorneys for tha 
ants, ‘Lhere are 2 t least eight priced a!tor- 
cpreseathi wg the defendant s. Rethblatt has cajd 
a ik stat he has not been paid as much as he ox 
289 far, in fact, has had to spend muc! of 
on pre-irlal casts, Goureas close to the 
rantend that thera is a group of pecple 
pret costs, Dut they aay Usis group 
2 through with funds i In amounts as 
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the W. along ate defendants, for- 


> beinily; only t9 bea. 


pric 


a t 


information is brought of. 


mer Nixom White House consullant E. Howaré Hunt 


ér., has pleaded guilty. Hunt originally offered on 
‘Tuesday, the second day of the trial, to alee gauty 


to tsreo of the six counts on which he Was Uldicted. 
ue US. District Judge John J. Sisiva, dealing firmly 

Se tet ut, mea feren tad this i initial cifs Geer i = 

7% RUE 4 to all sis ecuntz, Fu 

relonsed aftce 


Mer ee) 


shen jailed 
i 20,0 G30 


heud. Heri faeos a maxi > years 1a 
in arc a (40,0 fine ; 


i grntio ins nob the first 
fo tne comp of the celend- 


"242 offer of the Miatai 
inetlens to bring Biviston 
ants. 

, ‘According to ‘informe DUECES, Martinez, one of 
the defen :dants, had’ Boar mS oping a diary during th 
teaa’s espionage efforts, ws vithout his cohorts knowing 
4t.- This diary has since fallan a tha fale of fad. 
eral inyestivators: Defense sources Seay thar Martine 
ee continued since the Ba ay ay Pg 


rs a ao wark far 


he Central intellisence Agony sma ee in ract, ha 
was keoping the diary af iho urging of his. ee C258 . 
Oliicer Corsuperviso.). 

- Atter tha PBI found kof 
Martinez’ car parked at Mi “ort, 


inane sotent to assure his Ve ssileadues 
k contained nothing that would damage 
ied during “the trial. But Martinez’ fellow defends 
ants are known to have remained apprehensive—and 
angry—desnite these assurances. 

Meanwhile, another Watergate defendant, Stur- 
gis, is known to have contacted New York publishing 
interests about the possibility of writing a book. Stur- 
gis made contact with the publishers through a free- 
lance writer who served as an intermediary, Andrew 
St. George. Some of the other Watergate defendants 
are known to be unhappy with the knowledge that 
Sturgis is Interested in writing a book. 


Washington—Watergate 
Hunt Jr, 


defendant Ki. Howard 
after pleading guilty to all six charges 


against him _vestecday, told reporters after the court 


session that ha knew of no hivher officials in the 
Nixon pee istration involved in political espionage. 

He said the government was “subs tantially cor- 
rect” in ifs opening aan Wednesday that he and 
G. Gordon Li: ddy, both former White House aic des, 
principally orzanized the bugring of Democratic Na- 
tional Comrnittee offices and led unsuccessful at 
tempt ts to pTirsan eave: idrepping device in the Wash- 
ington headquarters of Sen. George S. McGovern (D.- 
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S.D.). Meanwhile, the trial of Liddy and five others 
accused in the Watergate episode continued, 

_. Thomas James Gregory, 25, a student al Brigham 
Young University, testified that Hunt hired him for 
$175 a week from February through June 15 to infil 
trate the Washington headquarters of McGovern and 
Sen. Edmund 58. Muskie (D-Maine). 

Ha said Hunt wanted information about the sena- 
tors’ schedules, public appearances, campaign person- 
nel and any dissension or quarrels in their organiza- 
tions. “I would meet Mr. Hunt, whom I knew as Fd 
Warren, at the back of a drug store each Friday,” 
Gregory said. “I would give him a white envelope 
wilh my reports,” 

Gregory said Hunt later introduced him to Liddy 
and three other defendants—James W. McCord Jr, 
who was then the security director for President Nix- 
on’s reelection campaign, and Frank Sturgis and Vir- 
gilio Gonzalez, both of Miami. He said Hunt, Liddy 
aid McCord entisied him in attempts to bug McGov- 
ern’s headquarters, but the effoits were unsuccessful, 

Gregory testified that the FBI did not contact him 
until threa weeks ago. “An agent came to my apart- 
ment in Provo, Utah,” Gregory said. “He asked me if 
I knew Hunt. I told him to sit down, that I had quite 
a hit to tell him.” . 

On Capitol Hill, Senate Democrats voted yester- 
day for a full investigation of the Watergate case and 
designated Sen. Sain Ervin (D-N.C.) to lead it. 
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by Cart Bernstein 


and Bob Woodward 
Wasinnstou Bost sinlt Writers 


The Watergate bugging 


marked by questions not asked of wit- 
answers not given, witnesses not 
stity and some lapses of ment 
movy by those tesiilying under oath 


nes 
valle 


dd to Le: 


News Analysis 


Five of the seven original 


in the case pleaded guilty in Lhe opening 
narrowing its seope 


days of the trial, 
from the start 


‘AML seven men were indicted by a fed- 
ry on charges of conspiring 
to oblain infectnetion {rem the Democrats 


vral grand | 


by breaking into their headquarters at 


trial was lar 


offic 


purpose and pi 


defendints 


the Watergate, stealing their documents, 
photographing their correspondence, wire- 
ing their telephones and planting 
electronic eavesdropping devices in their 


The presiding judge said repeatedly that 
be wanted the trial to probe deeply into 
the buyging of the Democrats’ Watergate 
headquarters-—its 


sponsorship, 


vica 


funding, 
ble relationship to a 
legations of a wider campaign of political 
espionage and sabotage. 

But “all the facts have not been de- 
veloped by either side,” US. 
Court Chief Judge John J. 
last week to lawyers for the prosecution 
and the defense. 


See WATERGATE, A15, Col. 1 


District. 


ppt ames 


said 
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. pursued questions 
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| Trial Fails to Uncover Who Hired, Paid Watergate Spies 


WATERGATE, From Al 


‘fwice Strica ordered the 
jury from ibe eaurtroom after 
the prosecution's examination 
of key witnesses and then 
questianed them himself about 
matters not, probed py the 
prosecution. 

On Jan. 15, during the trial’s 
second week, Siriea addre 
tour af the defendants after 
they had pleaded guilty an 
outlined some af the issues be 
said he expected ta be devel- 
oped in the courtroom. Siriea 
said that Lhe jury is “going to 
wonder who, if anyone, hired 
you to go in there, if yau were 
Nired. 

“Lam just assuming that 
they (the jury) will be avking 
themselves these questions,” 
Siriva continued as the four 
men staod before him. “They 
are going to want to know if 
ihere are other people, that is 
higher-ups in the Republican 
Party or (he Democratic Party 
or any party who ae men- 
tioned or who are involved Ln 
Inis case and should be in this 
e. you understand that? 

“The question will arise, wn 
doubtedly, what was the mo- 
tive for doing what you people 
say you did,” Siriea said. 
‘They will want ia know 
where this moneys: came from, 
who was the muney man, who 
did the paying off... 


z 
a 


Howard Hunt Jr. pleaded 
gullty in the trial’s fourth day, 
and the four Miami men ar- 
rested inside the Watergate on 
June 17 followed his lead two 
days later. 

When the five defendants 
were dropped from the case, 
it was no longer legally per- 
missible to admit as testimony 


dithe details of any conversa 


tions they might have had out- 
side the general period of the 
conspiracy alleged in the grand 
jury's indietment—May 1 to 
June 17. 

‘That applies to statements 
reportedly made by Hunt and 
some of the Miami men that 
high presidential aides had ad- 
vance knowledge of the Water- 
gate bugging and other under- 
cover activities against the 
‘Democrats. 

Since the guilty pleas were 
entered, the prosecution did 
not call about 10 persons on 
‘its witness list who could have 
testified about matters relat- 
ing to the five men. 

It did not call Hunt and the 
four others who pleaded guilty 
as witnesses against the two 
remaining defendants. There 
was legal precedent for put- 
ting them on the witness stand 
in the trial, but the prosecu- 
tion said it would prefer to 
bring the five before a grand 
jury for secret questioning 
about their knowledge of the 


Watergate bugging and relat- 
Bn ate busging . 


Those questions eoikd have 
twa pored Wa es from! 
three Sources—guvernment at-| 
Journeys Te eniuie the pros} 


evution. lawyers ier the de-j! 


fense and the judge. 

When the trial uf the last 
two defendants slilk on trial 
—former White House aide G. 
Gordon Liddy and James W. 
McCord dr.. the former secur- 
ity coordinator of President 
Nixons’ re-election committee 
—ended yesterday in convic- 
tion on all cuunts, the ques- 
tion remained unanswered. 
During cross-examination of 
sovernment witnesses, their 
itorneys quite expectedly 


“The truth will come out.” 
the judge declared last Tves- 
day. Then he paused and 
added: “TI hope it will come 
out & this case. And if I think 
should ask questions ta 
bring out additional facts that 
haven't been developed, 
shall continue to do so.” 

That afternoon, Siriea ques- 
tioned Hugh W. Sloan Jr., the 
former treasurer of the Coni- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President, about the au- 
thorization of large cash pay- 
ments to Liddy—then finance 
counsel of the Nixon commit- 
tee, 

According to investigators 
and the prosecution, Sloan had 


awe not pursued the lines of 20 Prior knowledge of the 


quiry suggested by Judge 

rica. 

The governmen*, for its 
ut, acknowledzed ¢hat it 
auiws the answers to many of 
te judge's questions but con 

nds they are more inferen- 
al than legally conclusive— 

id therefore should not have! 
sen raised by the prosecution | 
uring the trial. 

Last Frid: rica rejected 
ae presecution’s suggestion | 
hal. be read the seeret grand 
uty minutes of the case to 
ind the answers to some of; 
iis questions, and said he: 
vould continue personally to: 
nterrogate witnesses when hel 
‘ell. it necessary. : 
He then ordered that testi-| 
mony obtained by his own 
questioning of a key witness 
outside ihe presence of the 
jury. be read to the 12 mem- 
bers of the jury. ' 

That testimony revealed | 
that former Secretary of Com- 
mevee Maurice H. Stans, fi- 
nance chairman of the Nixon 
campaign, and former Attor- 
ney General John N. Mitchell, 
the President's campaign man- 
ager, both had verified that 
deputy campaign director Jeb 
Stuart Magruder had author- 
ity to approve cash payments 
tu Liddy for an intelligence 
vathering operation. 

The grand jury's indictment, 
which was drafted by the 
three prosectitors and ap- 
proved by their superiors ia 
the Justice Department, dealt 
only with the activities of the 


seven original defendants and| 


vas limited Lo allegations the: 
government believed could be} 


Watergate bugging or any 
other espionage aciivities 
against the Democrats. He 
quit his job when, after June 
17, he learned that money he 
had been disbursing was used 
for clandestine operations, in- 
vestigators have said. 

In response to his original 
questioning by the prosecu- 
tion, Sloan testified Tuesday 
that he paid Liddy $199,090 on 
orders from Jeb Stua:t Magru- 
der, then deptuy: director of 
President Nixon's re-election 
eampaign, 

Earlier, Magruder had testi- 
fied that he approvel the 
$199,000 cash payments to 
Liddy for purposes of setting 
up an “intelligence network”, 
which, Magruder sail, would 
use only legal methods to ob- 
tain information. 

Neither Magruder nor Sloan 
was asked by the prosecution 
who had authorized the 
payments to Liddy or who else 
might have known about the 
“intelligence network.” Judge 
Sirica did not question Magru- 
der, a former White House 
aide who was the second-in- 
command of the Nixon cam- 
paign committee. 

However, Siriea, excused 
the jury and questioned Sloan, 
the campaign treasurer, at 
length. The judge asked Sloan 
41 questions, including these 
in the following exchange: 

Sirica: What was the pur- 
pose of turning $199,000 over 
to Liddy? 

: [have no idea. 
You have no idea? 
No sir, 

Sirlca: You can’t give us any 
information at all? 

Sloan: No sir. | was merely 


conclusively proven in court. ‘authorized to do so. | was not 


i mentioned none of the un-! 
deveover activities that the 
prosecutors previously char-| 
acterized ax “improver" and! 
“despicable.” bul whieh, they} 


told the purpose. 

Sirica: Who authorized you 
to turn the $199,°30 over to 
Mr. Liddy in cash? 

Sloan: Jeb Magruder. 

Sirica: For what prupose? 

I have no idea . 


Vow didnts ust 


The 12 jurors in the Watergate trial listen intently during yesteslay’s session. They heard 60 witnesses in 16 days. 


jMr. Magruder about 


pose of the$199,000 
Mr, Stans and Mr, 


make those. 


who? 


directiy, but he verifies 
chairman. 

‘what you are saying? 
Sloan: Not the 
amount, but Mr. Magri 
authorization 
sums in question. 


As jis customary of 
ment witnesses in 


asked on the witness 
had been questioned 


payments and other 


went this wa: 


early April when yo 


was being authorized 
erable 


time what seemed 
budget which he did 


on it. It totaled $250, 


following. 


gave you this 


Sloan: Yes I did. 


you? 
Sloan: He 


clear the amount and 


Ing of the distribution, 


Sloan: No sir. I verified with 


Siriea: You verified it with 


Sloan: Secretary Stans, the 
finance chairman, and I didn’t 
d it with |in the committee at the time.” 

Sloan also gave a different 
account to the judge of what 
could! Liddy had told him the day 
be turned over to Mr. Liddy is! police had arrested five men 
jinside the Watergate on June 


John Mitchell, the campaign 
Siriea: This $199,000 could 


tion enough to lurn over thet 


trials, Sloan had been told inj 
advance by the prosecution of 
what he would generally be/sm going to lose my job.” 


the government. When Sloan} questioned | 


prosecution about the $199,000 
a y money 
Liddy was authorized to re- 
ceive, the relevant exchange: (ake py using somebady from car 


‘nere, which I told them 1; 
would never do.” 
however, 
ked whether he knew wha FB] ad appeared before the} 
“them.” 
ttorney Kar}:strac from the prosecution’s/tion? Magruder and Porter before the grand jury later to /material was to be delivered 
y | any SAE + 
mentioned four items of in-janswer such questions in se-, 
‘formation they received: datajcret. Sirica dropped the line: 
about an anticipated demon | 
stration in Manchester, N.H., 
‘by a left-wing group; infor-|from Miami, pleaded guilty 
. vight-wing 
|demonsiration in Miami; indi-|fore him to answer similar! You personally took that enve- 
cations that as many as 250,000) questions — again not under|lope to the Committee to Re- 
demonstrators could be ex- 


Prosecutor: Did there come 
atime in the end of Mareb or! 


conversation with Mr. Liddy !as! 
about cash disbursements to Liddy meant by 
Assistant U.S. At 
I. Silbert, the chief prosecutor propsed list of witnesses at 
in the case, told Sirica later abou the same time that the 
that “there was nothing in Mr. 
cash |Sloan’s testimony that was a‘ard Tun wanted to plead | 
surprise to us or that we did | guilt 
Acording ta federal investi- 
Silhert presided over the jyato:. Segretti was recruited! 
grand jury that investigated|to prticipate in spying and 
the Watergate bugging and!sabowe operations by Dwight # i 
indi-|the prosecution received the ‘L. Capin, President Nixon’s| pected at the Republicans’ ini- 
FBPs field reports in the case. |appatments secretary, and 
Among them were reportsirepord an his activities lo! 
describing interviews with the both hint and Chapin. : 
four officials of President Nix- | 
committee | abouSegretti, who federal in-: 
who testified in the trial Tues-! ve: 
about the budget, the $250,000, | day. The four, who also ap-!valvé in the Watergate hug. 
and the disbursement relating! peared before the grand jur 
to the $83,000, did you checkiwere Herbert L. Porter, sche: 
‘gling director of the Nixon} mig have dealt with some 
‘eampaign: Robert C. Okle, di- the roader 
Prosecutor: What did he tell rector ef administration: Ma-.Siric said he 
‘gruder, and Sloan, All are ex- 
thot} White House aides. 
investigators have Anges Times, 
allocation was in fact author-|told The Wastington Post that ACtoey Silbert 
ized to Mr. Liddy. He indi-las much as $750,000 in Nixon. haveaid Lhat Segretti “would! ber of others.” He was asked| and are just to the truth. 
cated, however, that he wished campaign funds was expended ;haveo be tied in with some- iby the prosecution to give an ene ate us : 
in each specific instance to|on esulonage and sabotage op- 
the tim-| erations against 
rote ond thet Miirhell, Ma-lavisace he broke any laws. 


him? 
Sloan: Yes... Mr. Liddy! 
came to me indicating that he 


4 consid- 
allocation of 
funds, He had with him at that 


to me other than the figures 
000. The 
first disbursement he 
eated he would need fairly 
shortly would be 383.000 with 
roughly $12,000 disbursements | 


Prosecutor: After Mr. Liddy |on’s 
ingormatian 


that with Jeb Magruder? 


indicated 
this budget was in fact—(nis! 


the pur- 


specitic|17_ 
uder, bis| 


stand by! wren 


by the 


a had a} Sloan, 


to be a{not know.” 
not show 


Federal 


Sirica 


used 


re-election 


= . When asked by the prosecu- 
was authoriza-|tion what Liddy had 
Sloan answered: “He said to! 
the best of my recallection, 
govern: | nty poys got caught last nivhl. 
criminal] | made a mistake. 
somebody fram het 
said Vd never do. fm afraid 


the Demo- 


ica, unlike the prosecution, | 
asked Sloan why he left the 
Nixon committee and was told 
he quit because of the Water- 
gate incident and"... 


i 
i 


ihe oly cash Sloan dishursed 
‘for cindestine operalions. 

Amng such payments, ac- 
icurdig la tederal investiga- 
;tors. sere at least $25,000 10 
iMagrder, and a minimam of: 
bu to Herbert W. Kaim-, 

N 


l 


1 used bac : 
re. which [sonalawyer and until 
pilbe dpuly finanee chai 

of bise-cleetion campaign. 
Invstigators Pr 
Slaan, he gave essentially the |Kalmach, who wi 
jsame avconnt but ch 
jphrase, “1 
‘from here, wi 
mnever do.” to “1 made a mi 


anged the | 


The testimony of Sloan to: rude. Porter and Stans were, 
Siriea was different from the jamon; 
interrogation by the prosecu- 
Michell | tion in other key respects. Sir- 
that he was authorized to 


viewd by the FBI. gave the 
sontbady Mone lo a California attor- 
hieh 1 said [dl ney, bnald H, Segretti. to spy 
on ad disrupt the primary 


e 


Sketch by Betly Welle 


Times account said. 


take undercover 


rs Prt avainst the 


«also inter- 


tion of the President. 


aan “Silbert agreed in an inter- 
igh campaign andiview that allegations about) o¢rici 

WhiteHouse officials who had |Segretti. if true, could place| facials feel Mt was nepssssrt 
authoity to receive or ap-|the Watergate case in a larger |ig infiltrate left-wing groups? 
prove such cash payments!perspective for Jurors,” The| porter testified that the 10 
fron jloan. 

Neiher Judge Sirica nor the 
proseation asked any of the 
the| Nixoncommittee officials on 
internal situations that existed Tuesday whether they knew of 
anyan in addition to those |! 


Many of the broader issues| themselves into such organiza- 
posed by Judge Sirica Were/tions as the Yippies and the 
explored in detatl by the FBI,/sng and other such radical 
particularly in its questioning | groups.” He said the Nixon 
f the four Nixon committee | committee was “not privy to a 
Hour ersons who reveived or |officials who testified Tues-|ig¢ of the information that, 
lapproed such payments. Nor |day. Among the questions cov-| say, the Secret Service had of 
were bey asked whether theiered by the FBI, but uot'ine PRI or state and local gov- 
mone: received by Liddy was'taised at the trial, were: 

* Who conceived the origi nave on the activities of these 
nal idea for the “intelligence 
network” mentioned by Ma-| mittee officials believe the po- 
gruder in his testimony, and'jice and FBL would not pro-! 
who gave final approval to the vide them with the necessary | 
plans? According to investiza- ; 
ions, the decision to under- 
operations 
Democrats 
7 made in the White House as a: 

,basie strategic element of the 
i _President’s reelection cam- 
parted that paign and the plans were di-|/ 


was! 


presidential candidate, neither 
of whom he, named, According 
to investigators, the candidate 
was Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, 
apparently the principal tar- 
get of the Nixon campaign’s 
undercover operations. 

© Why was the $235,000 
never aceounied for by re- 
sponsible campaign officials in 
either internal audits or cam- 
paign spending reports fited 
with the General Accounting 
Office? In its opening state- 
ment, the prosecution said 
that federai investigators have 
only been able to trace $50,000 
of the total. 

*@ Why were records of the 
transactions involving the 
$235,000 destroyed, and what 
other records relating to un- 
dercover activities were 
destroyed? Porter and Sloan 
testified that they destroyed 
their records because they did 
not see any need for them. 
Odle testified that, hours after 
the Watergate break-in, he led 
Liddy to the biggest er 
shredder in the offices of the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President. 

*® Why did the Nixon re- 
election committee, which con- 
ducted almost all of its busi- 
ness by check, deal with Liddy 
in cash—most of it in $100 
bills. Testimony in the trial 
has shown that the seven menj 
indicted in the case used $100! 
bills on at loaet 14. 
buy plane tickets, pay for ho- 
tel rooms. radio receivers. 
meals and other 
One hundred 
which the judge 
“were tloaling around like 
coupons.” were found on the 
five men arrested in the Wa- 
tergate. i 

® Why did Nixon committee) 


students were to “assimilate 


‘ernment police agencies might 


groups.” Did the Nixon com- 


linformation? 
On Jan, 11, the fourth day! 
iof the trial, when former! 
White fouse consuliant How-; 
yard Hunt pleaded — guilty, 
Judge Sirica first began his at-j 
tempt to probe more deeply 
linte the motives behind the al- 


recled by presidential aides at teged conspiracy. 
the Committee for the Re-clec- | 


Though Hunt was not under: 
joath, Sirica called him to the| 


Sirica: I want specific an- 
swers to my questions, ] am 
not satisfied. 

Sirica did not get specific 
answers. Martinez repeated 
the charges in the indictment 
and acknowledged their truth, 
The four Miami men, who are 
either Cubans or have close 
ties with Cuba, sald they were 
not paid except for expenses 
and became involved because 
they thought their actions 
would help free Cuba fram Fi- 
det Castro’s rule. 

Numerous reports and gov- 
ernment records say that ail 
four worked at one time or an- 
other for the CIA, Sirica 
asked them if they had. He got 
answers of either, “No, yaur 
honor” or “Not that I know, 
your honor.” 

When defendant Bernard L. 
Barker, a Miami real estate 
agent, was asked who sent him 
a $25,000 cashier's check in- 
tended for the President's re- 
election campaign, he 
responded: “For a definite 
fact I cannot state who sent 
that money.” 

The judge later asked: 
“Don’t you think it was 
strange that amount of money 
coming through the mail with- 
out being registered or 
anything?” 

Barker responded: “No, 
don’t think it is strange, your 


honor. Like 1 said, 1 have 
volved in other — operations 
- which took the strangeness 


out of that as far as 1 was con- 
verned.” 

Later Sirica said. “1 don't 
believe you.” when Barker 
sald he got the money “in the 
mail in a blank envelope.” 

Then, according to the offi- 
cial court transcript, the four 
“in chorus” answered 19 ques- 
tions. They answered with 
“No, your honor” when asked 
if they were coerced to plead 
guilty, or given any money or 
promises, and “Yes, your 
honor” or “Yes, sir” when 
asked if they were guilty to 
each of the seven charges in 
the indictment against them. 

On Monday, Judge Siriea 
questioned Alfred C. Baldwin 
UI, a former FBI agent and 
key prosecution witness who 
testified that he monitored 
wiretapped telephone calls at 
defendant McCord’s instrue- 
tion. In earlier testimony, Bald- 
win said that McCord usually 
received the logs of the moni- 
tored conversations, but that 
onee in June MeCord had 
Ralawin deliver the logs to 
the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President, 

Sirtca asked Baldwin the 
tollowing questions: 

Sirica: But you also stated 
that you received a telephone 
call from Mr. McCord from 


f h * What information was re-beneh and asked Hunt how he. Miami in which T think the 
rapigns of various Demo- ceived for the $235,000 in cam-. got into the alleged conspit-|substance of your testimony 
(ic presidential candidates. paign tunds, which, according! acy. Hunt's attorney, William; was that as to one particular 


'Th name of Segretti. wha to court testimony, was given|Q. Bittman, jotervened and/iog, he wanted you to put that 


was not also vas interviewed by the-to Liddy for intelligence work :said it might be improper for! 
and who—besides Porter and 


;Hunt to answer the question 


/Wategate grand jury, was| Magruder — received informa-, because Hunt would be called 


govaiment learned that How-) 


‘ging ut veceived other under- 
icoveassignmente fram Hunt, 


thingllegal” ta he called as alexample and mentioned the 
and lhat there is no'investigation about the major 
‘polluter and the Democratic’ 


witin 


was not in-i 


questions Judge the 
wauled an- Nixon reelection committee. 


veri al ihe trial. 
lnm aecount by The Los-a: 


mation about a 


date. 


White House 


did 


mments 


stant U.S. give Liddy? 


is reparted to 'fied that there were “a num: 


tial convention site of San 
Diego; and information about | tion: : 
a “major polluter” who wasi 


Teimony either from or/#iving financial support to 2 fram the beginning and 1 want| 
Democratic presidential candi-' "orto tell me how you #ot 
3 


According to investigators, | it 
additional information was re- 
ved from Liddy, some a 
of directed to other officials at 
the 


of questioning. | 
When four other men, all/ 


Jan, 13, Sitiea called them be-| 
oath, Siriea asked Eugenio R.! 


Martinez, one of the Miami de-/ 
fendants, the following ques-! 


Siriea: I want you to starti 


wt 
linte this conspiracy, how did: 


happen that you got’ 
involved? Do you understand: 
what J mean? 4 
Martinez: Yes. I understand. 
Sivica: Tell me in your own! 
words what you did, how you) 


© What other intelligence’ got mixed up (in this)? 4 
Magruder! 
Magruder testi-: 


charges (indictment) are tTue 


Siriea: That is a blanket an-; 
swer. I want to know specifics. | 
Martinez: [ am sorry. 


See 


ina manila envelope and sta- 
ple it, and he gave you the 
name of the party to wham the 


correct? 
Baldwin: Yes, your honor. 
Sirieca: You wrote the name 
of that party, correct? 
Baldwin: Yes, I did. 
Siriea: On the envelope. 


elect the President, correct? 

Baldwin: Yes, I did. 

Siriea: And you were under 
strict instructions from Mr. 
MeCord to give it to the party 
that was named on the enve- 
lone, right? 

Baldwin: Yes. 

Sirica: What is the name of 
that party? 

Baldwin: { do nol know, 
your honor. .. 

Sir'ea: You testified before 
this jury and have gone into 
great detail regarding the var- 
jous things that transpired or 


Martlneds 1 Belleve ne fais happened insofar as your recal- 
that you have read in’ the jection ig concerned. ecarrect? 


Baldwin: That is correct. 

Sirica: But you can't remem- 
ber the name of the party to 
whom you delivered this par- 


iicular log? 
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Watergate ‘Bombshells Must Come From Somewhere Else 


By BARRY KALB 
Star-News Staf{ Writer 

Ne one who spoke with the 
prosecutors before the Water- 
gate trial began should have 
expected many political reve- 
lations to emerge from it. 

‘Don’t expect any bomb- 
shells,” they said, and they 
were right. 

Guilty pleas by five of the 
defendants early in the trial 
reduced the number of wit- 
nesses and the amount cf 
cross-examination and elimi- 
nated whatever contributions 
those five might have made to 
public knowledge. 

Also, the prosecution pur- 
posely avoided going into re- 
lated political matters, though 
it admitted having some 
knowledge in that area. The 
government was conducting a 
criminal! prosecution, ore 
prosecutor maintained, not a 
political inquisition. 

That decision narrowed the 
area of focus to a conspiracy 
to bug the headquarters of 
Sen. George S. McGovern and 
of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

The possibility exists that 
there is no important informa- 
tion regarding the Watergate 
affair that did not come out in 
trial, that no “higher-ups” in 
the White House or the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President were involved. 


Wil Hearings Due 


But in narrowing their field 
of concentration, the prosecu- 
tors drew a sharp line between 
the Watergate affair and alle- 
gations of a large-scale cam- 
paign of political espionage 
and sabotage on the part of 
the Nixon administration. That 
alleged campaign is expected 
to be one subject of upcoming 
congressional hearings. 

Prosecutors said privately 
that the government investiga- 
tion, which the Justice Depart- 
ment called the most exten- 
sive since its probe of the as- 
sassination of President John 
F. Kennedy, turned up no evi- 
dence to implicate anyone not 
charged in the Watergate 
trial. “Nobody else could have 
been involved without leaving 
some trace,” one prosecutor 
said. 

In the closing minutes cf the 
trial yesterday, the govern- 
ment suggested a plausible 
motive for the bugging that 
could, if true, preclude anyone 
else’s active knowledge of the 
plot. ‘ 
The government suggested it 
was all an attempt by G. Gor- 
don Liddy, counsel to the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President, to curry favor 
with his superiors’ by provid- 
ing them with more political 
intelligence then they had 
asked for when they assigned 
him to check on possible cam- 
paign violence. 


‘Wanted to Move Up’ 


“Te wanted to move up, 
isn’t that the motive?” asked 
‘Asst, U.S. Atty. Earl J. Sil- 
bert. 

To back up that suggestion, 
the government provided some 
plausible conjecture on the 
motives of Liddy’s six cohorts. 

E. Howard Hunt Jr., former 
CIA agent and a planner of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, 
was in it because he feared a 
liberal Democratic presidency 
might mean renewal of rela- 
tions wifih Castro’s Cuba, ac- 
cording to this conjecture. 

James W. McCord Jr. went 
along because he sincerely be- 
lieved, as his attorney said 
curing the trial, that in bug- 
ging the Democrats he might 
be able to forestall some 
planned violence by left-wing 
groups. 

Fighting Communism 


The four Miami men — Ber- 
nard L. Barker, Frank A. 
Sturgis, Virgilio R. Gonzalez 
and Eugenio R. Martinez — 
were in it because Hunt, their 
superior during the Bay of 
Pigs operation, told them it 
was part of the fight against 
Castro and communism. 

In his closing statements 
yesterday, Silbert also made a 
plausible suggestion about 
what had happened to logs of 
the wiretapped Democratic 
conversations prepared for 
McCord hy a key government 
witness, Alfred C. Baldwin III. 

On June 17, the day McCord 
and the four Miamians were 
arrested inside Democratic 
headquarters, Hugh W. Sloan 


r nterpretive 
Report 


Jr., then treasurer of the 
CRP’s finance arm, met Liddy 
on the third floor of CRP 
headquarters. 

Sloan testified that Liddy 
had with him a pile of papers 
about a foot thick which he 
wanted to destroy in the com- 
mitiee’s paper shredder. 
These papers, Silbert suggest- 
ed, were the missing logs. 


Cash Fund Verified 


The trial did confirm one 
point central to any discussion 
of allegations that the Water- 
gate caper was part of a larg- 
er campaign of espionage and 
sabotage. 

Several CRP officials testi- 
fied that the CRP kept a cash 
fund of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars — no exact figure 
has ever been given — that 
was used for political intelli- 
gence activities such as Lid- 
dy’s assignment to look into 
possible anti-Nixon violence 
and to find out whether a ma- 
jor backer of an anti-pollution 
Democratic candidate owned a 
company that was a major 
polluter. 

Bits of testimony elicited by 
the government also served to 
reinforce the suspicion that in- 
deed others were involved. 

The most tantalizing of 
these was a statement — given 
two different ways — by Sloan 
during his testimony on Jan. 
23. Sloan was talking of meet- 
ing Liddy on June 17, the 
day after the first Watergate 
arrests, and he said Liddy told 
him, “My boys got caught 
last night. I made a mistake. 
I used somebody from here, 
which I said I’d never do. ’'m 
afraid I’m going to lose my 
job.” 

Both former Atty. Gen. John 
N. Mitchell, the re-election 
committee’s director at the 
time of the bugging, and for- 
mer Commerce Secretary 
Maurice Stans, who directed 
the committee’s financial arm, 
have vigorously denied knowl- 
edge of any illegal activity. 

But Sloan testified at the 
trial that both men had ap- 
proved disbursement of large 
sums of money by the commit- 
tee’s deputy director, Jeb S. 
Magruder, some of which the 
government showed went to 
Liddy for security intelligence 
operations. 


Quote Changed 


When Judge John J. Sirica 
personally took over the ques- 
tioning, as he did several 
times during the trial, Sloan 
changed the quote slightly: 
“My boys were caught last 
night. I made a mistake by 
using somebody from here, 
which I told them I would nev- 
erdo...” 

Both quotes, Sloan said, 
were taken from “‘the best of 
my recollection.” Either could 
suggest that in a moment of 
confusion and panic, Liddy 
had let slip a hint that people 
other than he and his “‘boys” 
were involved. 

Even more interesting at 
this point are the allegations 
about the broader espionage- 
sabotage campaign, for prose- 
cutors have admitted in pri- 
vate — after carefully isolat- 
ing the Watergate conspiracy 
— that there is something to 
the allegations. 

In acknowledging this, the 
prosecutors are quick to point 
out that at no time did they 
turn up any evidence that any 
such campaign involved illegal 
activity, although they said 
they personally questioned its 
morality. 


' Segretti Testified 


It is known that one of those 
called before the Watergate 
grand jury was Donald H. Se- 
gretti, a California attorney 
who reportedly criss-crossed 
the country trying to recruit 
people to infiltrate and at 
times disrupt Democratic 
campaigns. 

There have been reports 
that Segretti was paid directly 
from the White House with 
money from the cash fund, 
and that he was one of many 
cperatives. While suggesting 
that news reports had blown 
this activity somewhat out of 
proportion, one prosecutor has 


conceded that “‘there is some- 
thing to it.” 
Judge Had Doubts. 


People who are convinced 
that the Nixon administration 
was behind the entire opera- 
tion contend that the prosecu- 
tion—whose members work 
for the Justice Department— 
did not bring out everything 
it knew because it wanted, or 
was under orders, to protect 


the administration. 

Sirica obviously had doubts, 
and he intervened in the ques- 
tioning 2 number of times, 
saying that all the facts had 
not been brought out. 

On the other hand, Sirica’s 
interruptions, made with the 
jury both in and out of the 
room, went to unusual lengths 
at times. The defense is hop- 
ing, and the prosecution is 


fearing ;that Sirica might have 
intervened often enough ulti- 
mately to cause a reversal of 
the convictions and force a 
new trial. 

_ This will not be a considera- 
tion when the Watergate and 
related affairs g0 to Congress 
‘or hearings chaired by Sen. 
vam J. Ervin, D-N.C. 

A spokesman for Ervin’s 
onstitutional rights subcom- 


— 


i 


¢ 
, 


a ae 


mittee of the Senate Judiclary 
Committee said Ervin definite- 
ly plans to hold hearings, but 
they cannot begin before mid- 
March and their scope has not 
been determined. 

The Watergate affair and re- 
lated charges of political espi- 
onage also will be probed fur- 
ther in a civil lawsuit filed by 
the Democrats against the Re- 
publicans. Additionally, Silbert 
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has said he will call the five 
who pleaded guilty to testity 
before the grand jury that 
handed down the original sev- 
en indictments. Pare 

Ervin’s congressional com- 
mittee does not possess the 
swift and sure contempt power 
with which a judge can compel 
testimony, and Nixon adminis- 
tration officials, whom Ervin 
Says he plans to include 


among his witnesses, may 
claim executive privilege and 
refuse to show up at such 
hearings. 

On the other hand, there can 
be no question about how far 
the Ervin hearings can 
into the political questions. If 
polities have no place in the 
courtreom, they are never 
an at home than on Capitol 


—————— 
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G. Gordon Liddy. lett, and James W. MeCord Jr. arrive at court before conviction. 
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» Plot 


Ex-Aides 
Of Nixon 
To Appeal 


Jury Convicts 
Liddy, MeCord 
In 90 Minutes 


By Lawrence Meyer 
Washington Post Slatl Writer 

Two former officials of 
President Nixon's re-elec- 
tion committee, G. Gordon 
Liddy and James W. -Mce- 
Cord Jr. were convicted 
yesterday of conspiracy, 
burglary and bugging the 
Democratic Party’s Water- 
gate headquarters. 

After 16 days of trial span- 
ning 60 witnesses and more 
than 100 pieces of evidenee, 
the jury found them guilty of 
jall charges against them in 
| just under 90 minutes. 

Chief U.S. District Judge 
John J. Siriea ordered Liddy, 
who was also a former White 
House aide. FBI agent and 
prosecutor. and McCord, a vet- 
eran of the CIA and the FBI, 
jailed) without bond. Sirica 
isaid he would hold a hearing 
jon bail after defense lawyers 
file formal written metians. 

Lawyers for both Liddy and 
MeCord said they would ap- 
peal the convictions, with Mc- 
Cord’s Jawyer attacking the 
conduct of Judge Sirica dur- 
ing the trial. 

Five other men who were in- 
‘dicted with Liddy and Me- 
, Cord, including former White 
{House aide and CIA agent Lb. 
Howard Hunt Jr. pleaded 
iguilty early in the trial to all 
charges against them. 

Liddy. 42, had maintained a 

ealm, generally smiling exte- 
rior throughout the trial. ile 
‘stood impassive. with his arms 
j folded, as deputy court clerk 
‘LeCount Patterson read the 
ijury’s verdict. repeating six 
‘times. “guilty.” once for each 
iof the counts against him. 
i MeCord. 53. also showed no 
emotion as Patterson read the 
lword “guilty” for ali eight 
;counts against him. 

Liddy, former finance coun- 
sel for the Committee tor the 
lRe-election of the President. 
4 could receive a maximum sen- 
‘tence of 35 years. McCord, for- 
}mer security director for the 
committee, could reecive a 
maximum sentence of 45 
years. Siriea set no date for 
sentencing. 
| Before being jailed by dep- 
luty U.S. marshals Liddy em- 
‘braced his lawyer, Peter L. 
i Maroulis. patted him on the 
.i back, and in a gesture ihat be- 
‘came his trademark in the 
Itrial. gave one final wave to 


See TRIAL, AL, Col. 1 


cratic headquarters with the 
intent to steal the property 
of another. (Maximum penalty 
—15 years imprisonment.) 


Nixon Re-Election Aides 


neither, according to legal 
sources, can receive consecu- 
itive sentences for both burg- 
‘lary counts. 


-defendants left in the Water- 


Guilty in Watergate Plo 


ier’s check and another $89,000 
from four Mexican checks 
passed through that fund, the 
GAO eoncluded. 


re-election committee. That 
was McCord, one of the two 


gate trial yesterday. 


* Burglarizing the Demo- 


Py 
N 
ran) 
° 
° 7 
= 
S 2 F 
° 
5 ormer 
a 
ran) 
S 
ee TRIAL, From Al Jan. 11, Sirica questioned him |the evidence here, it can well 
in an attempt to find out if/pe inferred that Mr. Liddy got 
ge Spectators and press be- janyone besides the persons in- hurt by that trust.® Maroulis 
@pre he was led away. dicted was involved in the con-}"™"" °Y ’ 
1 Principal Assistant U.S. At-|spiracy. said. . | 
gprney Earl J. Silbert said, af-| Hunt’s lawyer, William ©0.; MeCord’s lawyer, Gerald 


Bittman, blocked Sirica’s ques- 
itions, saying the prosecution 
‘had told him it intended to 


Ger the verdict was returned, 
at it was “fair and just.” 
rin his final statement to the 


RD: 


Alch. tol A hat _jeratic headquarters with the/mum sentence could be 35! ne . 
Cord ae qu type of tat whe intent to unlawfully wiretap; years and a $40,000 fine anqg| White House consuitant Hunt 
is loyal to his country and who jand eavesdrop. (Maximum pen-' McCord’s maximum could be 


cmos @ result, Liddy’s maxi- Two days after the break-in, 


| Last Friday, 


the Finance! 
‘Committee to Re-elect the 


ROH001 0002-2 


Watergate investigation Grid 
that former Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell contrdifed 
disbursements from the indel- 


ligence fund or so-cafied 
“secret fund.” id 


7 4 r L 
;was linked to the five sus-jPresident pleaded no contest} On Oct. 10, The Post 4e- 


ported that the FBI had ren- 


i - : ic Ti » lalty—15 years.) 

all Hunt and ‘any other de-|@oes what he thinks is right. a nan : 
fendant who was convicted to } At one point, Judge Sirica in- | * Endeavoring” to eaves: 
“when people cannot gét to-/testify before the grand jury. j|terrupted and told Alch he arop fee Ng aeximum pen 
Bther for political purposes) An apparent purpose of re- was only giving his ‘personal | aon tan d a $10 000 fine ) on) 
ithout fear that their prem-jnewed grand jury testimony (©Pinion.” toe i @ Endeavoring to wiretap! 
&es will be burglarized, their /would be to probe the involve-;_Alch criticized Sirica during ‘legally. (Maximum. penalt 
eenversations bugged, their|ment of othersin the bugging. a recess, saying the judge “did V'esally. (Maximum penalty— 

ones tapped . . . you breed) Asked yesterday what steps he |0t limit himself to acting as a a6 ne imprisonment and 
Benes you breed suspicion, /now intended to take, Silbert |judge—he has become in addi-|a $10, ine.) 


dene : said. * % thi ’ -jtion, a prosecutor and ani ® Illegal wiretapping. (Maxi- 
ypu lose confidence, faith and |said, “I don’t think Pll com investigator ... Not only does mum penalty—tive years’ im. 


Ghry, Silbert told the eight 
@omen and four men’ that! 


ibility.” . ment on anything further.” ; ‘ 
Goithert asked the jury to According to. testimony injhe indicate that the defend-/prisonment and a $10,000 
the trial, Liddy was given |ants are guilty, but that a lot|fine.) 


“pring in a verdict that will 
Bélp restore the faith in the 
mocratic system that has 
en so damaged by the con- 
ct of these two defendants 
apd their coconspirators.” 
>Despite repeated attempts 
Judge Sirica to find out if 


In addition, McCord was 
convicted of two additional 
eounts: . 

* Possession of a device pri- 
marily useful for the surrep- 
titious interception of oral 
comm unications. (Maximum 


about $232,000 in campaign |of other people are guilty. The 


funds purportedly to carry out |Whole courtroom is permeated 
a number, of intelligence-gath. |with aa prejudicial, atmos. 
ering assignments given him(Phere.” . 
by deputy campaign director; Alch said that “in 15 years 
Jeb Stuart Magruder. ’ of practicing law” he had not 
| The prosecution said it been previously interrupted 

ne else besides the seven|could account for only about I 

endants was involved in |$50,000 of this money, and that ‘Nal argument. ; ; ‘Ment and a $10,000 fine.) _ 

the conspiracy, testimony in |it was used to finance the spy-| MeCord and Liddy were ®* Possession of a device 
the trial was largely confined ing operation against the jeach convicted of the follow-: primarily useful for the | sur- 
by the prosecution to proving Democratic Party. jing counts: — ___Teptitious interception of wire 
its case against Liddy and Mc-, In hisagrument to the jury,| .* Conspiring to burglarize,/ communications. (Maxi mura 
Cord, with occasional mention Silbert called Liddy the iwiretap and electronically | penalty—tive years’ imprison- 
made of the five who had “mastermind, the boss, the eavesdrop on the Demoeratic/ment and a $10,000 fine.) 
pleaded guilty. “The jury, money-man” of the operation. Party’s Watergate headquar- Although the total number ! 
which was sequestered’ Maroulis, defending Liddy, ters. (Maximum penalty—five!of years Liddy could be sen-, 
throughout the trial, wasjattempted to put the blame on | years’ imprisonment and a/tenced to adds up to 50 and 
never told of the guilty pleas. |Hunt, who Maroulis said was ($10,000 fine.) McCord’s total possible sen- 
When Hunt pleaded guilty 'Liddy’s trusted friend. “From | 


® Burglarizing the Demo-|tence adds up to 60 years, 


iby a judge while giving his fi- _penalty—tive years’ imprison- | 


45 years and a $60,000 fine. 

In addition to Liddy, Me- 
Cord and Hunt, four men from 
Miami were named inthe in- 
dictment—Bernard L. Barker, 
Frank Sturgis, Virgilio R. Gon- 
zales and Eugenio R: Martinez. 

Ali four pleaded guilty Jan. 
15 to the seven counts with 
which they were charged. 

They -face maximum sent- 
ences of 40 years in jail and 
fines of $50,000. The four men 
were arrested, with McCord, 
by Washington police in the 
Democratic Party headquar- 
ters at 2:30 a.m. on June 17. 
The arrests marked the be- 
ginning of the Watergate af- 
fair, 


and wearing! 


t 


had | 
ment | 


business suits 


rubber surgical gloves, 
electronic bugging equip 


and sophisticated cameras and!an immediate audit of the 
‘film, In their possession or | Nixon campaign finances, i 


their.rooms they had $5,300 in! 
$100 bills. 

The story unfolded slowly, | 
The day after the arrests, it; 
was learned that one of the! 
five men was the security co-| 
ordinator for the President's | 


all counts in the opening days 


These five men, dressed in! 


[that former Commerce Secre- 


possible illegal eash fund of 
$350,000 in his office safe, 


in U.S. District Court to eight 
violations of the campaign fi- 
nances law. The complaint 
Near the end of July, it was;charged, among other things, 
learned that the finance coun-|that finance committee offi- 
sel to the Nixon re-election |cials failed to keep adequate 
committee was fired because |records of payments to Liddy. 
he refused to answer FBI|The committee was fined 
questions about the Watergate |$8,000. . 
bugging and break-in. The} In September, reports sur- 
counsel was Liddy, a former | faced that a former FBI agent 
Treasury and White House] and self-described participant 
aide who was the other de-|in the bugging had become a 
fendant to remain in the trial. | government witness in the 
On Aug. i, The Washington |case. He was Alfred C. Bald- 
Post reported that a $25,000]/win I1J, who later was to tes- 
cashier’s check intended as a|tify that he monitored wire. 
contribution to the Nixon re-| tapped. conversations for three 
election effort had been depos- weeks from.a listening post in 
ited in the Miami bank aec-!the Howard Johnson Motor 
count of one of the Watergate! Lodge across the street from 
suspects. The General . Ac-| the Watergate. . 
counting Office, the investiga- 
tive arm of Congress, ordered 


pects. Hunt pleaded ‘guilty to 


of the trial. | 


idictment against the seven | 
original defendants was re- | 
turned. 
The audit report concluded’ The next day, The Post re-: 
‘ported that the $350,000 cash 
tary Maurice H. Stans, the; fund kept in the Stans safe’: 


hief Nixon fund-raiser, had a 


gence - gathering 


The $25,000 from the cash-ithat sources close to 


cluded that the Watergate 
bugging was just one incidgnt 
in a campaign of political Spi- 
onage and sabotage direged 
by the White House and She 
Nixon committee. Oo 


The story identified Dor@d 
H. Segretti, a young California 
lawyer, as a paid political qpy 
who traveled around the co 
try recruiting others and - 
rupting the campaigns pf 
Democratic presidential egp- 
tenders. ° 

Five days later, the Pregi- 
dent’s appointments secretagy, 
Dwight L. Chapin, was sere 
fied. as a person who hi 
Segretti and received or oak 


from him. Segretti’s other eg#- 


‘tact was Watergate defendant 
On Sept. 15, the federal in-| Hunt. Segretti received about 


$35,000 in pay for the disrup- 
tive activities from Herbert 
Kalmbach, the President’s per- 
sonal attorney, according to 
federal investigators. 


This Monday it was an- 


was used, in part, as an intelli- nounced that Chapin was re- 
fund. On'signing his White House job. 
Sept. 29, The Post reported | Segretti was not called as a 
the/ witness in the trial. 


